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A TYPE OF TEXAN WORTH. 


The great changes which have taken place within the 
last ten or fifteen years in both the manufacture and 
marketing of yellow pine have formed the basis for 
countless editorials and columns of news matter in this 
paper and its predecessors. Nevertheless the subject 
is so full of material for interesting comparisons with 
the history of other American lumbers that the story 
herewith presented wil! doubtless be as interesting as 
any of the others which have appeared on the first page 
of this paper. 

The remarkable development of yellow pine during the 
last three years, during which time the lumber has ac- 
quired a stability in both the American and foreign 
markets, has been a matter of world-wide com- 
ment. This is due largely to the fact that:the 
southern manufacturers themselves have at 
last realized that it was worse than folly to 
keep on sacrificing valuab'e timber at less 
than its actual cost on the stump, added to the 
fact that the American market for the period 
mentioned has been of such a character that 
all kinds of lumber, with the possible excep- 
tion of hardwoods, have enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted period of prosperity. It is quite nat- 
ural therefore that southern manufacturers 
should at last come to their senses and realize 
profits which they should have realized before. 
They have done this during the past two 
years and they will continue to do so from this 
time forward. Yellow pine will never again 
see the low values which ruled from 1892 
until 1899, because the manufacturers will not 
let such a thing happen. 

Almost without exception holders of yellow 
pine stumpage in the south are now reaping 
a proper reward for the ten or fifteen years 
which they spent in building up a market for 
this lumber, That they 
money by sacrificing lumber in exploiting it 
during that time they now admit. One manu- 
facturer said recently that while he lost no 
actual money in running his mills from 1892 
until 1899 in southwest Arkansas he felt that 
he had lost at least $100,000 in his timber 
holdings by cutting timber and placing it on 
At that 
time he was charging himself with only 50 
cents a thousand stumpage, it is true, while 
now he is charging himself $1.50. Undoubtedly 
this manufacturer’s view of the proposition is 
quite correct, and if put on the basis of present 
stumpage valuation his total loss would prob- 
ably be nearer $200,000 than $100,000. It may 
be said that this particular manufacturer is 
now making $200,000 to $250,000 annually 
from his mill product and he is quite willing 
to admit that the loss above mentioned might 
probably be charged to his advertising account in ex- 
ploiting yellow pine as a building lumber. And what is 
true in his case is true in the instance of every manufac- 
turer in the south. They undoubtedly lost a great deal of 
money in stumpage values in making a market for the 
product, but they are now getting it back four-fold, for 
it is generally admitted that the owner of yellow pine 
lands who purchased them in the early ’90s and is now 


manufacturing the lumber is the possessor of a verit- 
able gold mine. 


lost a great deal of 


the market at prices then prevailing. 


These lands in those days were pur- 
chased on a basis of less than 25 cents stumpage and 
are now easily worth $1.50 to $2. These figures are 
applied in this particular article to the shortleaf pine 
lands, for in the long'eaf belt the stumpage is now re- 
garded as worth from $2.50 to $4. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that a lumberman 
who purchased, say, 10,000 acres of land ten or twelve 
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years ago, at an average price of $1.25 an acre, and 
invested $12,500, can sell the same land today on the 
open market, provided it be advantageously located for 
milling purposes, for $40,000 to $50,000, which is re- 
peating what every mill man in the southwest admits 
today and quoting figures that he himself would hesitate 
before accepting. And 10,000 acres would be a decidedly 
small tract for any mill man to invest in. Nevertheless, 
the increased valuation as shown in the above on such a 
small tract as this is a good indication of the enhance- 
ment in value of yellow pine stumpage. Few of the mill 
men of ten or fifteen years ago had less than 20,000 to 
30,000 acres, so that comparative figures will easily 
prove that these lumbermen have made very comfortable 
fortunes out of their timber ho'dings alone, to say noth- 





THOMAS LOUIS LATANE TEMPLE, 
of Texarkana, Ark. 


ing of what they have made from the manufacture of 
lumber during the period of prosperity of the last two 
years. Certain it is that mills sawing as little as 12,000,- 
000 or 15,000,000 feet annually have shown a yearly 
profit of $50,000 to $75,000 since 1899, and it can 
readily be estimated what the great saw mills, whose 
annual capacity runs up in excess of 100,000,000 feet a 
year, have made since the good times came in 1899. It 
is gratifying to record that many of the yellow pine 
lumbermen who went through days and years of ad- 
versity prior to 1899 have remained in the business long 
enough to see a reversal of conditions and participate in 
the profits accruing during the last thirty-six months. 
These are the men who have had indomitable will and 
what the Wall street operator designates as “nerve.” 
Probably that little word expresses more, so far as the 
yellow pine operators are concerned, than anything else 
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in the dhienniy: These operators have long since 
adopted the motto “When things look darkest stick to 
your knitting,” and it is an agreeable fact to state that 
nearly every one of the yellow pine timber holders who 
could possibly do it, and float himself financially, has 
adopted this motto and has come out a big winner. 
Among such holders is the subject of this sketch. 

Thomas Louis Latane Temple, of Texarkana, Ark., is 
one of the southwestern mill men who for years battled 
against all kinds of obstacles, and today he is one of the 
leading manufacturers of shortleaf ye!low pine lumber in 
that section. He is a native of Virginia in whose veins 
flows the blood of the cavalier, on his father’s side, and of 
the Huguenots on his mother’s. He was born in Essex 
county in the Old Dominion state, March 18, 1859, and 
is therefore still in the prime of life. He 
is a son of Henry W. L. Temple and Susan 
(Jones) Temple, natives also of Essex county. 
His father was a clergyman of the Episcopal 
church and died in 1870 in his fifty-sixth year. 
His mother died in 1863. They had a family 
of six children and T. L. L. Temple was left an 
orphan at the early age of 11 years. 

Like many other clergymen’s sons, young 
Temple was left without means upon the death 
of his parents. But his Huguenot blood as- 
serted itself and he started out to face the 
world unassisted. He remained in his native 
county until 13 years old, attending Aberdeen 
academy prior to that age. In September, 1876, 
he left Virginia and for a year lived in Little 
River county, Arkansas. He tried farming, or 
at least working on a p'antation in the Red 
river bottoms, but it was not to his fancy. For 
a brief period he was deputy clerk of the Little 
River county and circuit court. In 1877 he 
removed to Texarkana, where he found employ- 
ment as bookkeeper for 
city until 1881. 

It was at this stage of his life that young 


various firms in that 


Temple began to cast his thoughts toward lum- 
bering. Texarkana was just beginning to ap- 
pear on the horizon as a possible lumber city 
of importance and was the headquarters for 
such lumbermen as the Buchanans, Frosts, Fer- 
gusons, Rands, Woodworths and others, more or 
less known at this time as yellow pine operat- 
ors. Some of these men have since become large 
operators, others have disappeared from the 
lumber world. The mills were then on the 
Texas & Pacific railway between Texarkana and 
Marshall, Tex., at Jefferson, Atlanta, Sulphur, 
Red Water and other towns, and were weak and 
insignificant plants as compared with the great 
saw mills in the southwest of today. The mill 
men mentioned were then practically unknown, 
but they saw possibilities and today those who 
persevered have become powers in the yellow 
pine wor'd. Young Temple decided to cast his 
fortunes in the business and he engaged in it at Wayne, 
Cass county, Tex., in the year above mentioned. In 
1887 he became a member of the Atlanta Lumber Mills 
of Atlanta, Tex., which company was composed of 
Messrs. Grigsby, Scott and Temple; he was then 28 
years old. The Atlanta Lumber Mills concern was 
among the largest manufacturing concerns in Cass 
county and had in its employ over 100 men. Mr. Temple 
was manager of the business and its success was due 
largely to his ability and his c'ose attention to the com- 
pany’s interests. 

Soon afterwards Mr. Temple organized the Southern 
Pine Lumber Company, with a planing mill at Kings- 
land, Ark., and with contracts with various mills, but in 
1891 the company was buried beneath a load of debts and 
discontinued business. It was then that he showed the 
(Continued on Page 27.) 
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Yellow pine development continues at a good pace, 
indicated by the formation of new companies, occa- 
sional purchases of timber lands and the planning of 
new mills. Is the, yellow pine business in danger of 
being overdone? The increase in production promises 
to be no greater in percentage during the next year 
or two than it has been in the recent past and there is no 
overproduction today. It should be remembered that 
the output of other kinds of lumber suitable for the 
same purposes is decreasing, except as to the Pacific 
coast timbers, and so there is a constantly larger place 
for southern pine. Conservatism should be shown in 
instituting new projects. The chances for operation in 
the south are so numerous that it would be possible to 
overdo the business, and yet there seems no present 
ground for anticipating trouble in that respect. 
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It is said that the history of the world is written in 
the lives of its great men. The banquet in Texas Tues- 
day night was therefore an appropriate recognition in 
advance of what one man is likely to do for that great 
state. 





If hemlock could grow without shake—but it can’t. 
It is senseless to condemn the wood because the poorest 
of it is shaky. There is money in handling it in such a 
way that while in the yard the shake will not develop. 
It is commonly remarked by retail men that a shed is 
needed for their high grade lumber. Yes, and for their 
low grade, too, especially if they throw hemlock into 
that grade. There is no kind or grade of lumber that 
calls more loudly for a covering to protect it from sun 
and rain than hemlock. 

PAPLP PD PLL LLP 

It is reported that 2,000 acres of timber land in 
Washington were sold at public auction recently for 
about $27,000. Of this acreage two forties sold at 
$1,300 each. The price seems a good one, and yet when 
reduced to a stumpage basis it was probably small. 

PABA PDA IPD PDL DDD 

The question is every day asked, how long can the 
present prosperity of manufacture and trade in the 
United States continue? It is a question which no one 
can answer. It is an extraordinary condition which can 
not continue forever, and yet there are no signs of a 
collapse, nothing in the domain of probabilities that at 
an early day will bring about a reversal of conditions. 
If a definite period for ‘this prosperity could be assigned 
with such force as to convince the public of its correct- 

ness, then the end would soon come. All that prevents 
a tremendous overproduction in most manufacturing 
lines is the conservatism which dreads to tempt the 
future. There seem to be years of wonderful prosperity 
still reserved for this country, but it is well to carry 
on business as if a reverse might happen at any time, 
and thus the coming of a less prosperous era will be 
delayed. 

Which is the better, to raise the price or to lower the 
grade and maintain the price? The English woods 
goods importers complain that the Canadian pine ex- 
porters have not only raised prices but lowered grades, 
and insist that they (the English importers) would have 
been better satisfied if the price only had been changed. 

BAP DI PPI II IIS 

More and greater railroad combinations are on the 
board and yet we hear nothing more of any great lum- 
ber controlling combination. There are opportunities 
in the lumber business for combinations which will 
lessen the cost of production and handling and so 
justify themselves in a business way, but there is less 
and less fear, both on the part of lumbermen themselves 
and on the part of the public, that there will ever be 
any great, all-controlling combination in this wide- 
spread and diversified business. 
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And now some one calls cypress “The Mahogany of 
America.” 

The essence of the complaints of southern Jumbermen 
against the methods of the insurance companies operat- 
ing in the south lies in the fact that no suitable recogni- 
tion is made of the character of a plant. A mill may 
be built with the utmost care to guard against fire haz- 
ard; wide spaces may be maintained between mill and 
dry ‘kilns and dry kilns and planing mills, and between 
all buildings and the yards; a water supply with pumps, 
reservoirs, hydrants and hose ample for the protection 
of a fair sized town may be installed; and yet the in- 
spectors will say, “Yes, you have a fine plant, but a 
saw mill is a saw mill and 7 percent will be your rate.” 
Many southern mills, as is the case with mills every- 
where, are a poor risk at any premium but on the other 








hand some of the finest and best. suteted plants in the 
country are to be found in the south. In the north such 
plants would be charged a premium according to their 
character, but in the south the best plants must share 
the cost of the protection offered to the fire traps. Con- 
sequently saw mill men in the yellow pine belt are look- 
ing for other insurance than that afforded by the board 
companies. Mutuals of various descriptions are being 
organized and it is to be feared that in their desperate 
efforts to relieve themselves of the extortions of the regu- 
lar companies a good many of the southern mill men 
are investing in “wild cat” policies. The latter should be 
avoided, but the legitimate and intelligently conducted 
mutuals should be encouraged and should have a wide 
and profitable field in the south. 
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NORTHERN PINE CONDITIONS. 


The shipping season on the great lakes is near its 
end and there is found a great demand for boats, but so 
scanty a supply that it seems probable that much lum- 
ber which should be delivered before the close of navi- 
gation will not go forward, while a good deal absolutely 
contracted to be delivered will remain on the mill docks, 
There has been a decided falling off in the lumber carry- 
ing fleet proper this year and especially is there a lack 
of this class of vessels for Lake Superior ports. Ves- 
sels which have been depended upon to carry lumber now 
prefer to make their final trips with ore or grain, though 
the impending blockade in the latter commodity. at Buf- 
falo has lessened the demand for boats, but too late in 
the season to accomplish any good results for the lumber 
trade. Consequently the mill docks are fairly well filled 
with lumber, but it is largely sold, with the little re- 
maining in first hands held at high prices. 

Recent sales on Lake Superior are at the highest 
prices of the season. Low grade stock has at last come 
up to something like the figure which the mill men 
have been wanting, though it is not to be expected, nor 
perhaps desired, that the quotations of the latter part 
of 1899 should again prevail. A good profit is being 
realized by lumber manufacturers, and even when we 
take into consideration the high price of stumpage and 
the extraordinary cost of logging there still remains a 
margin. 

The movement of white pine lumber by rail from the 
interior mills of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
has not been as active within the last few weeks as a 
year ago at the corresponding period, but as far as can 
be observed the cause of this As ackening i in movement is 
due mainly to the condition of supplies, added to some 
shortage of cars. People simply cannot get the lumber 
they want, for the stocks naithe | in size nor assortment 
are adequate to the requirement. Doubtless the demand 
of the season has been somewhat affected by the partial 
crop failure in some sections, but as far as the lumbermen 
are concerned it is fortunate that that should be so, 
for having difficulty in meeting what demand there is 
with the available supplies it would have been impos- 
sible to have taken care of a larger requirement. 

One thing seems certain—that there is to be practi- 
cally a lumber famine before next year’s cut of white 
pine will be on the market. There is of course nowa- 
days no question whatever as to upper grades. The 
output would have to be considerably larger than it is 
or than it possibly can be to meet the call for finishing 
and shop lumber and for other uses which require the 
better class of white pine. 

In the lower grades there is more or less fluctuation. 
In some sections this year there has been a larger output 
of inch proportionately than of dimension, and so we 
have seen prices somewhat out of line; but as the year 
draws toward a close and as the mills are shutting down 
we find values adjusting themselves on strong lines. 
There is no advance to be particularly noted on items 
which have been strong throughout the season, but those 
which have been in some sections or at certain times 
inclined to weakness are showing a sympathy with the 
remainder of the list, and so the white pine industry and 
trade promise to go into the winter with assurance of a 
steady market. 
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HEMLOCK IN THE RETAIL YARDS. 


Our memory does not have far to run back to reach 
the time when hemlock in the west had no reputation, 
good or bad. It was not wanted; therefore it was ig- 
nored. There was plenty of white pine to use and the 
hemlock tree in its foliage of living green was practi- 
cally dead to the lumber world. In the east builders 
knew what the wood was, the forests of Pennsylvania 
having furnished hemlock for generations. 

Hemlock was a very “slivery” wood when an attempt 
was made to introduce it generally throughout the west. 
Many of these slivers were in the minds of the men who 
were required to work it; still they were all attributed 
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to the wood. It will readily be admitted that the wood 
was a little harder on the hands than pine, but there was 
no good reason, as events have proved, why a hardy car- 
penter’s hands should not survive the shock. Inability 
to work hemlock is one of the few things in which the 
westerner has publicly confessed he could not equal 
the man of the east. 

That hemlock makes an excellent frame no man of 
observation or good sense will deny. It would take a 
strong wind to demolish a hemlock frame that was put 
together in a workmanlike manner. The resisting power 
of the wood is great, and perhaps none will hold a nail 
with firmer grasp. There are carpenters today, how- 
ever, who so enjoy snuggling alongside of a soft job 
that they talk hemlock down on every possible occa- 
sion. A contractor recently remarked that a difference 
of $2 between hemlock and pine dimension was more 
than overcome by the ease with which pine is worked. 
The contractor be Peco knew better than this, yet that 
is a fair sample of the way some builders talk. 

It is surprising how unevenly hemlock is distributed. 
There are retail markets which are known as “hemlock 
markets,’ while there are others not far distant in 
which little hemlock is sold. In a prominent market in 
Ohio norway is preferred to hemlock, and then there are 
markets in which neither norway nor hemlock is sold 
to a marked extent. In one market a dealer introduced 
hemlock and the first twelve months he sold more of it 
than of pine, for the reason, as the most of us can guess, 
that he pushed it. In another yard, “as a starter,” a 
car of hemlock dimension was laid in and at the end of 
six months it is still there, a monument to the fact 
that half heartedness accomplishes little. On the whole, 
however, there need to be no more excuses for the exist- 
ence of hemlock in the west, for it has made its way and 
in the great majority of yards is as firmly established as 
pine ever was. 

There are thousands of retail lumbermen who have 
yet to learn how to handle hemlock to the best advan- 
tage. The wood partakes of the quality of many other 
things, human and otherwise, insomuch that the better 
it is cared for the more loyal it is and consequently the 
more profitable it is. Hemlock dimension will turn on 
the man who abuses it and bite him with sharp teeth. 
“Talk about the merits of hemlock! Look at those 
pieces of twisted two by fours on that pile!” a retail 
dealer, whose experience with wood had not been 
highly satisfactory, remarked. Yes, there are twisted 
pieces surely were, and so badly twisted, too, that unless 
the 16-foot lengths were cut in two they never could be“ 
used where plumb work was required. They looked as 
if they might have copied after some snake that had 
wriggled through the yard. But who was responsible 
for the condition of these two by fours, hemlock or man? 
The dimension had been piled in one corner of the open 
yard, exposed to rain and sun, had Jain there for weeks, 
possibly months, without even a covering of cull boards. 
On the other side of the yard there was a shed in which 
was piled the pine dimension. Because hemlock was 
cheaper than pine and as yet was a sort of untried 
quantity in this yard it was given a third rate location 
and left to shift for itself. No doubt the idea was run- 
ning through the yard man’s head that if hemlock was 
any good it would work out its own salvation. 

There is one yard man in the land who has what he 
calls a “hemlock shed.” This man is very wise along 
the hemlock line and says that of the two he would 
sooner pile pine than hemlock dimension out of doors. 
This man is showing thousands of his co-laborers the 
way. To shed hemlock is a prime necessity, for when 
covered it remains white and straight. A retail dealer 
was recently seen who had built a shed for his red cedar 
shingles and who piles his hemlock in the open yard, 
If he would reverse the method it would be money in 
his pocket, 

There are yard men who really are not competent wit- 
nesses as to the desirability of carrying hemlock in 
stock from the fact that they have never learned how to 
care for it. 





LOW GRADE LUMBER. 


Too much prosperity is the cause of the present ap- 
parent oversupply of low grade lumber and of the low 
prices prevailing as compared with those of a year or 
two ago. The boom of the latter part of 1899 caught 
every one short of this class of material and, as our 
readers will remember, prices on white pine No. 4 and 5 
boards, mills culls and even scoots went almost out of 
sight, and with them corresponding grades in other 
varieties of wood which could by any means be consid- 
ered substitutes for white pine. Though low as com- 
pared with that time, prices have not yet lost all that 
they then gained. But stocks are more than ample in 
all parts of the country and in almost all branches of the 
business the complaint is the same—that while good 
grades of lumber are readily disposed of and in a great 
many cases command record prices, the lower grades are 
out of line with them both in volume of stocks and in 
prices. 

The reason for this condition seems to be that the 
product was unduly stimulated by the high prices which 
prevailed in 1899 and 1900. The white pine peop'e 
thought that they cut their timber close before that, but 
more cull timber has gone through the mills in the last 
year or two than ever before. The same influence has 
been at work in other lumbers, with a total of low grade 
product throughout the country which is in excess of 
requirement. The condition is not one to mourn over, 
for an immense profit has been realized. Timber which 
formerly would have been left,in the woods the prey of 
decay or fire has found a market and the leading com- 
petitors of white pine as box materials have found a 
wider use than ever. Then, also, the increased product 
of the lower grades in yellow pine, hemlock etc. has 


helped to bring those varieties into general use. Low 
grade yellow pine has this year gone further north than 


‘ ever, No. 2 boards, and even No. 3, being shipped into 


Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

The comparatively low prices in the box grades and, 
worse, of white pine are not due to any falling off in the 
demand. The requirement has been enormous this year, 
but the product has been even larger. Warned by their 
experience the box men started this season with an ex- 
cellent supply of lumber which they have been able to 
reinforce as needed without any especial effect on the 
supply. 

What is to be expected as to the future of these 
grades? ‘Though prices in low grade northern pine are 
not low it seems likely that they will be held pretty 
steadily from now on. It costs as much to log cull 
timber as any other and as much to saw a No. 5 board 
as a select, and the cost of logging and manufacturing 
is from 20 to 40 percent higher than it was up to a few 
years ago. While prices are cut somewhat, the bottom 
seems to have been about reached and the chances are 
that low grade white pine will be held pretty steadily on 
the present basis until there shall be a better adjustiaent 
between supply and demand. If this shall prove to be 
the case it will have a tendency to steady the other 
woods, for low grade white pine is emphatica!ly the 
leeding box material of this country and all others are 
for the bulk of the use governed as to price by the 
northern product. There are of course woods that are 
independent of white pine, supplying uses to which it is 
not adapted; but in the main they depend upon the 
northern wood for their price basis and will be steadied 
by the firmness of that product. 


PPA PPL LILI IL 


RETAIL ASSOCIATION INFLUENCE. 


The time is fast approaching when association con- 
ventions will be the most talked of events in the lum- 
ber world. One of the first guns of the season was 
fired on Friday of last week when the Northern Illinois 
association held its meeting at Freeport. Dates andi 
programs are being arranged for other meetings and 
yard men, traveling salesmen and many wholesale deal- 
ers who are expecting to attend are anticipating a 
time of pleasure and profit. That the traveling men 
know a good thing when they see it is proven by the 
fact that from the first they have been industrious 
convention attendants. In order for them to get there 
no distance has been too great for them to go. They 
understand that while “business is business” there is 
a social side to man’s nature which, when cultivated, 
leads to business. 

There should also come times in the lives of all peo- 
ple—and the more frequently they come the better— 
when they should seek enjoyment for enjoyment’s sake. 
There are many men who take business too seriously, 
men to whom relaxation is a stranger. The social side 
of the associations has led to hosts of acquaintances 
and friendships which are highly prized. Invariably 
those members of the retail organizations who attend 
the meetings become broader, and consequently better, 
men. They learn many things of which before mingling 
with their fellow tradesmen they were ignorant, and 
above all learn that in union there is strength. That 
for which they have wished but alone could not accom- 
plish they see brought about by the wisdom and action 
of numbers. There are far seeing yard men who not only 
attend the meetings of the association to which they 
belong but the meetings of other associations, and in 
this way become conversant with the methods of trade 
in other sections than their own. It is significant, too, 
that almost to a man the dealers who are to this pains 
and expense to become acquainted with the character 
of the trade of as large a scope of country as possible 
are shining lights in their business. They have come 
to learn that knowledge is power and therefore seek 
it. They know it would be impossible to associate 
with others in their line without becoming wiser. 
Neither is there any telling when, or by whom, these 
seeds of wisdom will be sown. A yard man acknowl- 
edged that the ideas set forth in a paper read at one 
of the conventions last winter had revolutionized his 
idea concerning a certain phase of trade, namely, that 
of credit. 

As the retail association was a child of the west it 
would not be surprising if in that section it should 
have features which have not been adopted by those 
which thereafter sprang up in the east. In the east 
trade conditions were well defined, even in ruts, while 
in the west these conditions were more in a forma- 
tive state. In the west there are fewer complications 
in the yard trade, thus making it easier to impose 
those restrictions which of themselves make the asso- 
ciation of value to all. There are many yard men in 
the east, however, who recognize the justice of the prin- 
ciples which their colaborers in the west are so well 
sustaining, and are agitating what they call a reform 
in eastern methods. The requirement, which is so com- 
mon by the western associations, that each member shall 
respect the territory of the other has not as yet found 
many advocates in the east. Organization itself is a 
great point gained, however, and it is natural to look 
for changes in the constitutions and by-laws of these 
associations as they shall acquire age. 

It is becoming recognized more and more that the 
associations should be officered by men of ability who 
have time to give to the work. This implies that the 
secretary who handles the affairs of an association must 
also handle men, a task that requires skill and diplo- 
macy. The mere matter of keeping the membership 
list and accepting the dues when the members have a 
mind to pay them does not go far toward making an 
association a success, It cannot be rightly assumed 


that every retail man who becomes a member is e,ither 
capable or entirely willing to do his whole duty as Xan 
association member. It may be necessary to instruct 
and even urge him in certain matters. As all of ys' 
are liable to do, he may fall from grace and need an 
8x8 prop placed under him. There are many delicate 
and diplomatic missions which fall to the lot of the 
secretary. If the right sort of man he can make 
an association, and there have been instances where 
he has come very near breaking it. The retail associa. 
tion is a school in which the yard men are aroused to a 
sense of justice. They learn how most effectually to 
obtain that which is due them and ought to learn to 
give willingly to others that which is due them. As 
the association is a school the secretary is a school- 
master who all the time is suggesting and advising, 
That man would surely be conceited who imagined he 
had more talent than could be used in the building 
up of a large retail association. 

The influence of the associations is felt outside of 
trade circles. If by virtue of choice a yard man is a 
good association member, by the same token he is a 
good citizen, the requirements in both cases being 
nearly synonymous. The retail lumberman who does 
not thoroughly respect the rights of others cannot at 
heart affiliate with a retail association as these asso- 
ciations are now conducted. 





CANADA’S TIMBER BRIEFLY REVIEWED. 


The timber resources, and consequently the possible 
supply of forest products, of British North America con- 
stitute a subject that is necessarily of interest to every 
lumberman on either side of the line. It is a regrettable 
fact that little of definite character is known as to these 
resources, though it does not become anyone in the 
United States to criticise this ignorance, inasmuch ag 
almost as great ignorance prevails as to the actual ex- 
tent and value of the resources of this country. 

The United States have been practically all explored 
and mapped and estimated; and if all the individual 
knowledge as to the timber of the United States could 
be compiled into one statement almost absolute knowl- 
edge as to our resources both general and particular 
would be had. But a man’s private information is not 
ordinarily at the disposal of anyone, much less of the 
government, whose only object is to use that information 
for the advantage of the public. So, notwithstanding 
that this country has almost all been surveyed, with 
hardly a square mile that has not been looked at to de- 
termine what is on it, we are still in deplorable ignor- 
ance. Nevertheless it is possible to approximate our 
timber resources. 

The condition has been very different in Canada. It 
reaches from the temperate zone to the arctic. Its south- 
ern border furnished the natural highways of early 
exploration and settlement. In the early days, with 
such an abundance at hand, there was little or no need 
of pressing to the north for any purpose except pursuit 
of the fur bearing animals. Even the hunter found his 
ambitions fully satisfied south of the St. Lawrence or 
within 100 or 150 miles north of it. Even to this time 
there has been little inducement to go far to the north. 
Lumbermen and loggers have gone up the Ottawa and 
a large area of country has been ‘put under tribute, but 
what lies to the north is only partially understood. 
Recent explorations, however, have thrown much light 
on this question, and it is known that the forests of 
the eastern provinces cover a much greater area than 
forinerly was supposed, but also that there is a limit 
to the supply of saw log timber. The resources of the 
Dominion have been both over and under estimated. 

On the Pacific coast British Columbia has resources 
that perhaps are equal to those of Washington. A good 
many people say that the most valuable area on the 
coast is in the western part of Vancouver island. The 
Canadian Rockies are also fringed with valuable timber. 
To the east of the great interior plains the forest ex- 
tends in almost unbroken mass to and around the south- 
ern end of Hudson’s Bay and to the Atlantic. 

White and red pine of any importance seem to ter- 
minate to the north at what is called the Hight of Land, 
the great dividing line between the waters which flow 
into Hudson’s bay and those to the south and east, 
reaching the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico. But be 
yond the pines are the spruce, birch and poplar, dimin- 
ishing in size as a northing is gained. The pine itself 
toward the east gives way to spruce as the chief tim- 
ber, while north of the St. Lawrence the spruce grows 
to a smaller size and less available for the manufacture 
of lumber. The best of spruce was and is in that great 
section between the St. Lawrence and the border of the 
United States embracing New Brunswick and part of 
Quebec. Both pine and spruce within what has here- 
tofore been considered an available distance have been 
largely culled over for log timber. 

The timber resources, therefore, of Quebec and New 
Brunswick are largely of the character. that — 
them to use as pulp wood, and perhaps it is rein 
that this is so, for a good many of those who study the 
industrial developments which are to be expected in 
the future predict a growing place for pulp wood. 

Within hardly more than a generation we have seen 
pulp advance from a material used only for a pene 
grade of paper to be the great paper material, not om 
else being used except for the finest kinds. It has @ 7 
pushed its way into other industries and occupies A 
constantly widening field. Therefore the timber owne 
of Quebec and New Brunswick are very much interer) : 
in the pulp wood business. Their customers re ro 
pulp mills and theirs in turn the paper mills or fac ia 
devoted to the production of other commodities of w a 
wood pulp is the basis. So we find the getting out. ore 
ufacture of and the dealing in pulp wood constituting 
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one of the most important industries of the eastern prov- 
inces, threatening to dwarf the lumber business, if it 
does not do so already. 


OLD DOGS AND NEW TRICKS. 


What is called in the expressive slang of the day 
“the big head” is not the exclusive possession of the 
ignorant and foolish, for many wise and capable men 
have assumed to know more than they did know and 
have sometimes acted on the basis of assumed rather 
than assured ability and knowledge. Success sometimes 
turns the head of even conservative and able men. 
This has frequently been seen where lumbermen who 
have been successful in one kind of wood or one section 
transferred their operations to another field. : 

Many is the northern man who has gone south with 
the idea of reforming southern methods only to find 
after all that the stern logic of the situation brought 
his own ideas into conformity with those of the south. 
He discovered that things were as he found them not 
entirely from lack of originality or enterprise or capi- 
tal, but because they were in harmony with the sur- 
roundings. New men in a new field often add something 
to the aggregate of information and valuable methods, 
but they get more than they give and so the situation 
as a whole is but slowly changed. 

Dry ground logging is different from that done on 
snow. Railroad hauling presents different problems 
from‘ river driving. Climate has a large influence, and 
negro labor cannot be handled with the same methods 
as the efficient and intelligent labor of the northern 
pineries. Then again the mountain torrent of the mid- 
dle south is a different proposition from the reliable 
logging stream of Michigan, Wisconsin or Minnesota. 

When lumbermen of the east cross the Rockies to 
the Pacific coast they find another set of conditions 
confronting them, and the ways in which they would 
meet them do not always prove to be wise ones. Double 
or quadruple the average size of a lumberman’s logs 
and a radical change must be made in machinery and 
methods. A good many things on the coast seem 
wasteful to the eastern lumbermen, when in fact under 
the conditions they are wise economy. ; 

A well posted eastern lumberman writing from Cali- 
fornia made this remark: “A person coming from 
Wisconsin or Minnesota will see some methods em- 
ployed out here that are so different from those he is 
used to that his first impulse is to criticise and attempt 
to reform the whole ‘push’; but for my part I got cured 
of that in the south by seeing so many northern men 
who were going to change the logging methods em- 
ployed in Dixie as soon as they got there, but who were 
not there a year until they returned to the methods 
of logging they found when they first arrived.” 

Going on with a brief summary of methods on the 
coast, he said: 

In this mountainous country a great deal of the timber 
has to be gotten out by steam power, as a great deal of the 
country is too rough to uses horses or oxen. ‘Then again 
they do things in a bigger way out here. When the country 
is smooth enough to haul on wheels instead of using horses 
to haul the wagons they use steam wagons to haul from 
three to five wagons with probably 2,500 feet on each. 
Others use railroads, as in Wisconsin, to get out their logs, 
but in most cases have to use some kind of steam power to 
get them to the track. In a great many cases this is done 
with a cable and dry V slide. Some of the mills in the 
Sierra Nevada mountains are off the railroad and haul the 
manufactured lumber from eight to twenty miles after it is 
seasoned. This is done with the steam wagon and train of 
other wagons built especially for that purpose, and it is 
not unusual to see a train of five wagons, each loaded with 
from 6,000 to 10,000 feet, hauled by one of these California 
automobiles. There are also quite a number of large saw 
mills in this country that have to flume their product from 
thirty-five to seventy-five miles. In the larger ones it takes 
fourteen hours for the lumber to reach the yards, where it 
ls assorted and piled. 

The genuinely wise man will adapt himself to new 
conditions as he finds them and, while he may be able 
to make improvements, will rather change his old 
methods to conform with the new surroundings than 
seek to engraft his old ideas and experience on alien 
conditions. ‘The most certainly successful man who 
goes into a new field should be in a receptive mood. He 
should at the outset be a student rather than pose as a 
master of his trade. Taking this position he would be 
likely to make fewer mistakes and more quickly pro- 
duce satisfactory results. 


PROFIT FROM THE REFUSE PILE. 


_ Economy is a favorite subject with most people but 
ideas as to what is economy depend upon the indi- 
Vidual, and the thing itself works out in unexpected 
ways. Twelve or fifteen years ago there was a mania 
for saving sawdust and slabs by converting them into 
chemical by-products. Many works for this purpose 
Were put up, with the result that most of them went 
Into the hands of receivers. Wood alcohol and other 
4ssoclated by-products went down in price until cost of 
Production was not met by its market value. The result 
was that many of these establishments were closed down 
for good and, while we have no statistics at hand, we 
think it probable that there are not as many such plants 
in the country as there were ten years ago. The de- 
mand for their product kept on increasing, however, 
and now again the price is at a profitable point. New 
Plants are being put in of greater capacity and more 
®conomical in their operations and so much interest is 
ing shown in the subject that there is likely to be 
an over supply before long which again will make the 
usiness unprofitable. 

Ae ordinary citizen of a great city who has been 

ying kindling and slab wood for his house and who 
ial Sometimes thought that the business in such mate- 
nal must be a large one, if he go to saw milling dis- 








tricts remote from the cities, as for instance into north- 
ern Minnesota or Arkansas or Mississippi or portions 
of other states, will be horrified at what he conceives 
to be the tremendous waste of timber. He will see 
costly furnaces built for no other purpose than to get 
rid of it. He will see slabs piled up by the mile and 
will learn that after drying out and waiting for a mar- 
ket many of these piles are burned simply to be rid of 
them. It will occur to him that here is a source of fuel 
supply which is almost entirely neglected and perhaps 
he will build some air castles on the basis of picking up 
this worthless stuff and taking it to where it will have 
a value. It is possible—barely possible—that he might 
load up a car with these slabs and take them home and 
make a slight saving over what a regular dealer would 
charge him, but if he were to handle many carloads and 
if every saw mill concern were to go into the business, 
very soon every market would be over stocked. 

Some bright man conceived the idea that a magnifi- 
cent business could be worked up in bundled kindling; 
so costly plants were established in some districts for 
the utilization of refuse slabs. An enormous business 
was developed, but it has its limits and it was only by 
keeping out infringers on the idea and by as far as pos- 
sible securing a monopoly that profitable conditions 
were maintained. 

The fact is that the time has not yet come in the 
United States when any close utilization of the material 
in its forests can be made. Every imaginable timber 
saving device has been adopted and has met with suc- 
cess in a limited way, but all of them combined make 
but slight impression upon the tremendous refuse pile 
that results from lumber operations. 

What can be done about it? Nothing of a revolu- 
tionary character. It is evolution and not revolution 
that will solve this problem. Yet it is in process of so- 
lution and has been for fifty years. 

It is an old saying that the slab pile at any saw mill 
used to be bigger than the lumber pile, but the propor- 
tionate size of the slab pile has been growing constantly 
smaller and there is not more than half as much saw- 
dust made in proportion to the lumber product as there 
was twenty-five years ago. Utilization of timber is in its 
completeness just about in inverse ratio of the quantity 
of standing timber to population. Some time the 
United States will be able to utilize its forest resources 
as closely as it is done in Germany—when there shall 
be fewer trees and more people. It is all a matter of 
price. 

There are clothespin factories in this country that 
are lauded as examples of utilization of what otherwise 
would be waste. They are no such thing. They do not 
manufacture clothespins from waste timber but cut up 
the solid straight trees for this one purpose. That is 
a pretty conclusive demonstration that logs are cheaper 
than slabs. When more clothespin factories will be 
profitable they will be built and when slabs will be 
cheaper than logs they will be used. When more kin- 
dling wood factories will be needed they will be estab- 
lished and will eat up still more of the mill refuse. 
When coal shall get scarce and cost decidedly more put 
into your cellar than it does now it may pay to mix 
sawdust with resin and compress it by powerful ma- 
chinery and transport it a thousand miles to a market. 
New uses will develop and certainly the present require- 
ment will increase for wood alcohol, acetate of lime and 
other things of that sort; but this demand will be sat- 
isfied as fast as it shall arise. 

There is absolutely no hope at any early date of util- 
izing all the saw mill refuse of this country. A com- 
paratively small amount of it can be profitably con- 
verted into other forms. To attempt to go beyond that 
point is simply to invite loss. Let our economists who 
are now so shocked at the great waste that is going on 
calm themselves. The waste is being lessened and value 
is being developed just as fast as under the circum- 
stances is possible. 


The Coal Trade. 


REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 


Production of anthracite coal during the past week 
continued at about top notch, but notwithstanding the 
constricted channels of transportation there does not 
seem to be any undue accumulation of the fuel at 
mines. In fact the stocks at mines and nearby storage 
points are said to be less than usual. It may be said 
that the absorption of the anthracite coal throughout 
the country and especially in the east is about as diffi- 
cult to explain as is the unparalleled growth of traffic 
in all portions of the country. In the east, where an- 
thracite is the principal fuel consumed, the develop- 
ment of the trade this year has been remarkable. In 
the west, where its tonnage suffers in comparison with 
bituminous, the growth does not present phenomenal 
features. Indeed. there is much guessing as to what 
the volume of the anthracite trade in the west will be 
this year compared with former seasons. Because of 
the different conditions surrounding the trade this year, 
the strong, unbending prices, the reluctance of consum- 
ers to take in their coal early, the buying by dealers 
from month to month only, it is not closely known just 
how the west will total in its anthracite consumption. 
Chicago flat buildings have discarded it almost entirely 
in favor of West Virginia smokeless coal. Individual 
residences, however, are loyal to the old and superior 
fuel. And throughout the western country the con- 
sumption, it is thought, will not vary materially from 
former years, a normal growth being the probability. 

Inasmuch as this is to be a winter wherein the users 
of anthracite are to buy their fuel on the piecemeal 
plan, the rail producers and shippers are preparing in 
a way for that condition. The coal shipments from Buf- 











falo for October were the largest on record for any one 
month, the total being 525,00U tons. The previous best 
month’s record was in August, 1899, when 428,000 tons 
were shipped. Chicago last month received 247,000 tons 
of these Buffalo shipments, or nearly one-half the total. 
The lake receipts tor the season will considerably ex- 
ceed those for 1900 but may not equal the receipts of 
1899. The buyer of anthracite in territory tributary to 
the lakes will probably suffer little inconvenience in 
getting his fuel this winter, if the car supply be easy, 
but in the all-rail territory the outlook is not quite so 
cheering because of the present very insuflicient trans- 
portation facilities. ln tact there is already much la- 
menting of thwarted purposes and hopes by coal pur- 
chasers in that belt of territory that may be represented, 
say, by the state of Ohio. In the scramble for cars the 
coal man there has been largely ignored. 

Trading in the west shows some staying qualities. 
The cold snap started it and throughout the variable 
weather since there has been fair demand. ‘The dealer 
hoards his little stock pile and wants to shovel direct 
from car to wagon. Both nut and egg sizes are scarce. 
With cars as at present the buyer is kept guessing as to 
whether or not he will receive the coal ordered, 

The bituminous trade on the whole may be considered 
satisfactory from the producers’ side of the story. The 
exceptions to the rule come from those representatives 
of eastern operators who are compelled by circumstances 
to seek sheiter from the storm of protests which ema- 
nate from the many buyers who have ordered fuel and 
wait in vain for its receipt. All kinds of car equipment 
are utilized in getting this eastern coal to western mar- 
kets. Hopper cars, built expressly for the seaboard 
trade, are finding their way to many new locations in 
prairie territory. They are difficult to unload, but are 
accepted as one degree better than no cars at all. The 
western trade is still pinning its faith upon an end to 
all this car trouble when the season of navigation shall 
close and release the engines and the cars that have been 
used in hauling the coal to lake ports. It is said to be 
as much a matter of engines as of cars, perhaps more so, 
for there are strings of loaded cars lined up on side- 
tracks but dead from lack of locomotive power. Whether 
or not the situation will mend when lake traffic shall 
end it is quite certain that until that time there will be 
no improvement. The demand for boats to both Lake 
Superior and Lake Michigan has been so brisk this week 
that the freight rate advanced from 60 to 70 cents to 
Lake Michigan ports. There is every indication that 
during the next two weeks the movement of coal on the 
lakes will be very lively, provided it can be forced from 
mines to lake and enough boats can be secured to carry 
the fuel to upper lakes. Dock men at upper lake ports 
are outspoken in their belief that they will not have 
enough coal to run them through the winter and the 
tendency of prices at upper lake ports is to strengthen. 
Hocking valley shippers in particular are alarmed at 
the situation, though Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
producers are not far behind in their expressions of con- 
cern. 

Conditions are just comfortable with the western coal 
producers. Thanks to some special dispensation of the 
powers that control the car movement, they are a little 
better supplied throughout Indiana and Illinois than in 
the more eastern producing states and can take care of 
their trade with comparatively fair promptness. Much 
of the open car equipment of western roads, employed 
in construction work, has been returned to coal traffic 
and mines in the west are accordingly running a few 
more hours weekly than before. But considering the 
car question as a whole there is no improvement and 
the railroad people are still busy trying to devise some 
method of getting better service out of the cars they 
have. The consignee who does not quickly return a car 
received is made the recipient of many warm and per- 
sonal communications tending to promote celerity in 
that respect. All this is contributing a little to a bet- 
ter car movement but the aggregate congestion does not 
show improvement. 

Coke suffers in the west fully to the extent of eastern 
coals. Quite a little Kentucky coke is arriving and it 
finds a ready market under existing conditions. But 
the older and better known cokes of Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia are not to be had in adequate quantities. 
They are produced and there are accumulations at 
ovens, but there are no cars in which to get the coke 
to market. Prices are strong. 





FORESTS AND CLIMATE. 

Professor Gariotte, of the weather bureau, is reported 
at length in the Washington Star on the relations be- 
tween forests and rainfall. Among others things he 
said: 

“Forests conserve rainfall, which prevents drouth 
within their confines during rainless periods. The litter 
which covers the floor of an undisturbed forest saves 
rainfall which would otherwise be lost; the water thus 
retained finds its way by seepage to the sources of 
springs and streams and thus maintains their steady 
flow. Deforestation and drainage cause a rapid flow of 
the water which falls during the rain, and the imme- 
diate result is freshets and floods, and the final result is 
drouth during long continued rainless periods. 

“Facts do not prove that forests increase or that de- 
forestation decreases rainfalls. 

“History fails to show any change of climate in any 

art of the world during the last few thousand years. 

lants found in mummy cases in Egypt, that were 
plucked thousands of years ago, show the same size as 
those now found in that land. The early and late rains 
and the floods of t and Palestine were the same 
as they are today, and records of observations in the 
United. States show that the rainfalls of 100 years ago 
measured in New England were no greater and no less 
than they are at the present time.” 
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Tales of the Trade. 


Versatility in Occupation. 

George S. Long, manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, is such a good fellow all around and enjoys 
a joke so well that it does seem good to get a joke on 
him occasionally. Some time ago it was told in these 
columns how Mr. Long, soon after assuming the man- 
agement of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, had oc- 
casion, while filing an important paper at the court 
house at Tacoma, to write the name of the company of 
which he was manager, and being unable to spell it cor- 
rectly had to telephone to a clerk in his office to 
learn how. Frank Cole, the joker of the Pacific 
northwest, told recently in his paper, the West Coast 
and Puget Sound Lumberman, how Mr. Long, while 
with the Northwestern Lumber Company, at Eau Claire, 
Wis., some years ago was taken for a Norwegian 
preacher by an old livery stable proprietor who had 
lived in the town a good many years and thought he 
knew everything. 

The writer was sitting in the lobby of the Monte 
Cristo hotel at Everett, Wash., with Mr. Long the other 
day, when this story was referred to. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Long, “the story is true. It actually 
occurred. I had had a rig the day before and on leaving 
it at the stable told the proprietor to send the bill to 
the Northwestern Lumber Company. The next morn- 
ing, bright and early, the fellow showed up at the office 
and said that a Norwegian preacher had hired a rig 
from him the day before and told him to charge it to 
the Northwestern Lumber Company, and he had come 
around early to see if it was all right. The best of it 
all was the fact that the livery man was a very positive 
old fellow who always thought he knew everything and 
everybody.” mith 

During a discussion that followed of similar incidents 
of mistaken identity a young fellow walked over to Mr. 
Long and asked him if he was not from Eau Claire, 
Wis. The inquirer was, from his appearance, an em- 
ployee of one of the mills at Everett. He was bright 
und intelligent looking, and when Mr. Long told him 
that he used to live in Eau Claire he asked his name, 
which information was given freely. Then the fellow, 
looking a little puzzled, said: 

“Long! Your name is Long! I thought I remem- 
bered you, for your face looked familiar the first glimpse 
I got of you, when I saw you get off the train down at 
the depot tonight. Yes, | remember you, Mr. Long; 
you are the fellow that used to paint church steeples 
back in Eau Claire. I was sure I knew you.” 

“Not by a long ways!” shouted Mr. Long. “I never 
painted a church steeple in my life, or anything else, not 
even a town red. I have been taken for a Norwegian 
preacher, but this is worse. No, sir; young man, your 
trolley is off and you are on the wrong track. I was in 
the lumber business back at Eau Claire.” 

The young fellow apologized and went away consider- 
ably taken aback. 

“By the way,” said another friend of Mr. Long, who 
was sitting near by and enjoying the incident, “I was 
walking down Fifth street, in Portland, the other day, 
with an eastern lumberman, when we came to a sign 
which read: 





GEORGE §. LONG, 

Manufacturer of Fine Ladies and Gents’ Underwear. 

“‘By George,’ remarked the easterner, ‘I had heard 
that George Long, of Eau Claire, had come west, but I 
supposed that he was connected with the Weyerhaeusers 
out here. But it seems that he is in the underwear 
business. Let’s go in and see him.’ I could hardly 
persuade him that it wasn’t you, Mr. Long.” 

“Well, I’ll be jiggered,” gasped Mr. Long. “To be 
taken for a Norwegian preacher, a church steeple 
painter and a manufacturer of ladies’ underwear! What 
next ?” 





A Debt to Michigan. 

Probably to no other section of the country do lum- 
bermen owe so great a debt of gratitude as to Michigan. 
From the inventive genius of this state has come at 
least a score of improvements that have simplified and 
cheapened lumber production. In a backwoods machine 
shop within sight of the city of Cadillac was born the 
Shay geared locomotive, rendering possible the logging 
railroad. In Muskegon originated the steam nigger 
and the toothed log haul-up. From Michigan first came 
the refuse burner and the successful method of deliver- 
ing fuel to it. There are doubtless other inventions in 
necessary use by lumbermen of the country which first 
saw the light of day in the Wolverine state, and among 
them, if memory errs not, are the gang edger and the 
modern trimmer. Surely the genius of Michigan has 
marked the lumber manufacturing progress of the 
world. 





Eccentric Solicitude. 


No doubt everybody has read of the house that was 
built upon the sand and the house that was built upon 
the rock, and how the latter had the best of it, but the 
latest material that has been accredited as a foundation 
for houses is slabs and sawdust. A couple of traveling 
men were discussing the respective merits of two cities, 
one of which takes a prominent place as a lumbering 
center up in Michigan and which was being extolled by 
its champion “as nice a town as could be found in a 
week’s ride.” “None of it in mine,” replied his com- 
panion. “Why,” he continued, “that place is nothing 
but sawdust and slabs. One day when I was in that 
town they had a fire. While I was watching the flames 
a fire chief sang out to the firemen: ‘Let the house 
go, boys, and save the lot.’ ” 


It might be stated, however, that the fire chief of the 
city in question has been interviewed as to the authen- 
ticity of the episode as related by the traveling man, 
but he characterized it as a malicious lie, though he 
admitted that it might have occurred before his time, 
and remarked: “The fellow that told that story must 
have been gray headed.” 





A Lumber Trade Utopia. 

Out in the mountains of the west there is an ideal 
lumber trade association, composed of thirteen operators 
of small saw mills. These mills are mostly isolated from 
the railroads and cater only to local business and are 
combined in one of the simplest agreements that prob- 
ably ever characterized the lumber trade of this country. 
The agreement that these mill men have subscribed to 
stipulates the prices that shall be asked for lumber and 
also stipulates that nobody shall be permitted to force 
trade by giving away lumber or anything manufactured 
in the lumber line to induce trade. It also provides for 
taking notes on all time bills at the rate of 12 percent 
until paid. Lumber is divided into two grades, first class 
and second class. For all first class lumber over 12 
inches wide, surfaced one side, the price is $25, the sur- 
facing being charged for at the rate of $3 a thousand for 
one side, or for two sides $4 a thousand. Piece stuff is 
quoted at $7 up to 24 feet in length and above that 
length $1 a thousand for each additional foot. In an 
amendment it is agreed that ali lumber furnished to 
the authorities of the county in which the mills are lo- 
cated shall be sold at the rate of $8 a thousand. A 
discount of 5 percent is given on all cash orders amount- 
ing to $50 and 10 percent on orders amounting to $100 
or more. Mills that wish to compete with railroad com- 
petition can fix their own prices. It would seem as if 
such a liberal agreement as this should be faithfully 
lived up to by the members. 





Modern Fables—XV. 


Introducing a New Wood. 

Once upon a Time very near the Present there was a 
Wood that failed to have much Standing in Good 
Society because it had always been used for Back Logs 
and for boiling Soap and making Kitchen Fires. The 
Wood was appreciated only by sundry Bucolics, since 
in the Spring Time they could coax quantities of sweet 
Sap from its great Trunks, boil it down and, by mixing 
it with the rattiest Kind of Brown Sugar, send it to 
Urbanites as Pure Maple Sugar. 

his Wood grew in great Profusion in Northern Mich- 
igan and one day a Lumberman of inquiring Turn of 
Mind felled a Tree of the Wood and caused it to be 
sawed into Boards in his Saw Mill. When the Boards 
were Seasoned the Man discovered that the Wood was 
as strong and hard as Hickory, that it was compact in 
grain and that its Color was light, bright and cheerful. 
Having quantities of the Timber, the Man hied him 
forth with Specimens of the Wood, to sell to the Dealer 
in Hardwoods Lumber cut therefrom. The Wholesaler 
would have None of it, for forsooth he explained that 
he was not Gudgeon enough to buy Cordwood Material 
for Lumber. 

The Man, being up against Prejudice and the Real 
Thing, thought to try the Experiment of making Floor- 
ing of the Wood. He found that the ordinary Floor- 
ing Machines were not able to make Flooring of it, as 
they were Shy by a large Majority of enough Backbone 
to negotiate with a Wood that was so dense, tough and 
refractory. So the Man caused Machines of monstrous 
Weight and Strength to be built and after many Experi- 
ments, much Worry and great Cost he finally succeeded 
in transforming the Wood into Flooring. He found 
that a Floor laid of the Wood would withstand the 
Wear of Ages and that he could not faze it with any- 
thing from a Piano to a Street Roller. 

But to make the Flooring a still better Flooring, to 
make it a Material for the Purpose that should be the 
Best that ever Happened, he kiln dried it, he hollow 
backed it, he bored it and he matched it, and by 
cunning and expensive Devices he polished it like unto 
the Face of a Mirror. Then said he to himself, “I have 
fashioned the Perfect Thing in Flooring. Forsooth, it 
will lie as a Floor, straight and even; it will outwear 
Tile and Marble; its Color will always stay light and 
cheerful; it will remain as Smooth as the Talk handed 
out by a Midway Fakir.” 

The Man then set him forth to sell his Perfect Thing 
in Flooring. The Wise caught on at once. It was 
easy to see that in the Flooring Deck this was the Ace 
and all the Face Cards, and Ten High was the Post left 
in the Pack. 

But the Man was weak and foolish. He failed to 
realize what Flooring made from the Wood had cost 
him, and would cost him for all Time to come. He 
failed to take into Account the more expensive Logging, 
Sawing, a full Year’s Air Drying and the expensive 
Paraphernalia necessary to rip the Boards, to dress 
and match the Strips, to bore and hollow back them, to 
polish and end match; he even lost Sight of the Waste. 

He went wrong on the Start. 

He failed to ask a Price. 

Then People who had in Mind buying the Flooring 
whispered among themselves, “This Stuff cannot be 
So-much-so-much, because it is cheaper than Yellow 
Pine Rift Heart and it is only about half the Price of 
clear White Pine; it’s cheaper than Common Oak.” 

In Spite of this Invidious Talk the Merits of the 
Flooring caused it to sell in large Quantities. But the 
Man has never made any Money, since he established 
his Price too low. 

Moral—When you know you have a Good Thing ask a 
Price for it. 
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Law for Lumbermen. y 


Passing of Title to Ties. 

A firm had a contract with a railroad company to fur. 
nish it with 200,000 hewn cross ties of specified dimen- 
sions and kinds of timber. Thereafter they made a con- 
tract with a party to manufacture and deliver to them 
ties of the same class called for in their contract with 
the railroad company, under which contract the ties 
manufactured by him were to be placed by him on the 
right of way of the railroad company, were to be in- 
spected by the company’s inspector and were to be paid 
for by the firm in accordance with such inspection. 
However, after he had had certain ties made and de- 
livered on the right of way and they had been inspected, 
and he had been paid by the firm in accordance with the 
inspection, he informed the railroad company that he 
was dissatisfied with the inspection and notified it that 
the ties belonged to him, and that the company must 
not take them. In his testimony he did not say that the 
ties were not inspected and classed in accordance with 
his contract, but claimed that, in filling previous tie 
contracts with the railroad company, he had not been 
held to a strict compliance with the specifications of his 
contract, and he did not think he should be under this 
contract, and he was unwilling to deliver the ties under 
said inspection. But the court of civil appeals of Texas 
is of the opinion that the undisputed facts in this case 
(International & Great Northern Railroad Company vs. 
Ogburn, 63 Southwestern Reporter 1072) showed that 
the ties in question had been sold to the firm mentioned 
and the title to same vested in the firm, prior to the de- 
livery of the ties by the firm to the railroad company. 
The ties, it says, had been manufactured for the firm, 
and had been delivered at the place designated in the 
contract. As the party himself testified, he put them on 
the right of way for the firm. The property to be sold 
was thus clearly designated, and nothing remained to be 
done to complete the contract of sale except the inspec- 
tion and classification of the ties in order to ascertain 
the amount to be paid for them. He, the party manu- 
facturing the ties, was notified when this inspection 
would be made and sent his nephew to represent him 
and see that the inspection was fair. When, therefore, 
this inspection was made and the ties classified in ac- 
cordance therewith, the contract of sale was complete, 
and the title to the ties vested in the firm; such in- 
spection not having been shown to be fraudulent or 
capricious. In other words, the court thinks it clear 
that the firm were bound to accept and pay for these 
ties in accordance with their contract, and had they 
refused to have done so the party furnishing the ties 
could have recovered the contract price for them, as for 
goods sold and delivered. And if the ties had been 
stolen or destroyed after the inspection the loss, as 
between this party and the firm, would have fallen upon 
the latter, as the risk had passed to them. Wherefore, 
it being clear that he would not be entitled to recover 
against the firm for a conversion of the ties, the court 
holds it equally clear that he could not recover against 
the railroad company, unless he could show that the 
inspection was fraudulent and that his notice to the 
company would not make its receiving the ties wrongful. 
Delivery to the firm was not essential. 

Where Title to Lumber Did not Pass. 


A nonresident firm owned the logs from which cer- 
tain lumber was manufactured in Michigan, which lum- 
ber was in charge of an agent. The firm offered to sell 
this lumber to a nonresident lumber company, one 
quality at $15.50 a thousand feet and the other quality 
at $9.50 a thousand feet. It could not be known how 
much there was of the lumber nor how much there was 
of each of these qualities until the lumber was in- 
spected. An inspector was agreed upon who was to 
act for both parties and who was to be paid equally 
by them. There was no change in the possession of the 
lumber, It still remained under the control of the 
agent for the firm. It was in his possession when re- 
plevined by the company. ‘The firm retained their 
insurance upon the lumber. No notice was given to 
the dock owners of any change of ownership. When the 
lumber was shipped it was to be put over the rail 
of the vessel by the mill owner, who, as a part of his 
contract with the firm, was to do this and in doing it 
was acting for the firm. No payment Was made upon 
this lumber except for one shipment which had gone 
forward. The supreme court of Michigan holds, re 
versing a judgment of the lower court (Lumber Com- 
pany vs. Charlton, 87 Northwestern Reporter, 268), 
that the title did not pass to the company. It says that 
the trouble in such cases is not so much with the rule 
of the law as it is in the application of it to a given 
case. No two cases are alike, and what has been sal 
by the court in a given case must be taken in connection 
with the facts of that case. If this is done it will go 
far to reconcile any apparent inconsistencies in the de- 
cisions. 

Principal and Agent. 

Defendant’s agent conducted a saw mill, had author: 
ity to sell lumber, take the money, draw checks 4 
pay bills, and was to all appearances in absolute con 
trol. Defendant, when present, made no suggestions 
and took no part in the transactions. All purchase 
were made on credit, and defendant, who was presen 
when some such purchases were made, gave no e 
of disapproval. The agent made other notes I 
fendant’s name, of which he knew, and secured some . 
them. Defendant also told plaintiff that the agen 
ran the business at the saw mill, and that he (defend: 
ant) had nothing to do with buying material. He ; 
that the evidence warranted a finding that the Ke 
had authority to give notes for materials furnishe® 
(65 Pacific Report, 806.) 
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Lumber Mixed with Curios. 

The first evening I was in Ohio’s leading town, and 
was lost on the flats, I thought that a mention of the 
market and its dealers might possibly be good for a 
column or so, but after I had found myself and the next 
morning the sun came up bright and warm and one after 
another I rubbed up against the Cleveland dealers and 
discovered the kind of fellows they are, I knew that 
nothing short of a serial would do them justice. In the 
paper of last week I ran on for two pages or more talk- 
ing about Cleveland and her lumbermen, and now I find 
myself at it again. 

In the absence of the bridge which has been removed 


’ to make place for a new one which will materialize some 


time the next year, or the year after, the C. H. Gill 
Lumber Company supports a ferry across the river, and 
Paul Gill gave instructions to the boatman to take me 














“Escorted me through his father’s museum.” 


wherever I wanted to go; therefore when I wanted a 
quiet ride on the placid waters of the Cuyahoga all | 
had to do was to wave my red bandanna at the oarsman 
and with a broad smile on his face he would bear down 
to the dock. This flat bottom boat was a reminder of the 
time I used to go bullheading in the pond back in New 
York state, a pond from which Secretary Gage, Philip 
Armour and the Loomis horse thief gang, as well as 
myself, were wont to jerk fish. 

The Gills were so busy they didn’t know which end 
they stood on, as my old grandfather used classically to 
remark. In fact, if this very minute there is a yard 
man in Cleveland who could well take care of more 
trade than he is having I do not know his name. After 
we had walked through the planing mill Mr. Gill said 
he hoped to see me in Chicago in the spring, as at that 
time he expects to be there looking up some electric 
appliances for the mill. If I am there it will give me 
pleasure to show Mr. Gill the burg, and if I am not 
there I have requested the oflice reception committee to 
treat him as well as he did me. 

Then Mr. Gill escorted me through his father’s mu- 
seum. There are rooms in the rear of the office filled 
with curios, the outfit representing a large amount of 
money. In the arms line I counted fifty different makes 
of guns, from the fancy one of Japan origin, inlaid with 
gold, silver and precious stones, and with which you 
couldn’t hit a barn door, down to the modern rifle that 
would bore a hole through a man a mile away. 

Quietly resting in the corner of a room is a mummy, 
a B. C. fellow, and the wise ones say that on the 
authority of the hieroglyphics on the coffin he 
was a high priest. A high priest! I placed my 
hand on his forehead and my mind went back 
to the time when he talked through his hat. 
A high priest, and being such he undoubtedly 
thought he knew it all. He had his day and his little 
Say and now, as Omar Khayyam puts it, his mouth is 
stopt with dust. I thought as I looked on the tanned 
and shriveled remains that if this man still lives and 
has gone on and on, as our ambition leads all of us to 
hope we may, what an idiot he must think he was away 
back 2,000 years or more when he proclaimed that he 
was authorized above other men to speak of the ways 
of the Almighty, and claimed to know all about those 
ways. Mr. Gill and I tried to determine the kind of 
wood from which the coffin was made, but neither of 
us was a good enough lumberman to do it. 

But weren’t the painters in those days artists in pre- 
paring paint? On the sides of the coffin some of the 
figures are as clear and distinct. as they were the day 
they were laid on. Mr. Sham probably had not been 

rn then. 

In one of the rooms stands a large mirror that has a 
curious history. It was in the residence of a relative of 

r. Gill and one night it went out that there was a 
burglar in this residence. A policeman was called who 
Went in to rout and, if possible, to capture the intruder. 
In one of the rooms, from the moonlight which came 
through the window, the officer saw the form of a man 
on the opposite side of it. He pulled his revolver and 
48 he did so the burglar pointed a revolver point blank 
at the policeman. ‘The latter quickly fired and on 


vestigation it was found he had shot at his own re- 





flection in the mirror. He would have brought down 
his man, however, for in the center of the glass is the 
bullet hole. 

A policeman said to me, “I will tell you how you can 
go over in the boat without costing you a cent; tell the 
boatman you want to go across the river to the other 
Gill yard!” I did not tell the preserver of the peace 
that I had a life pass on the ferry line. 


Timber by the Millions. 

“He is out on the dock; he wears a black double 
breasted coat and you will have no trouble finding him,” 
said the young man in the office when Ralph Gray was 
asked for. Mr. Gray was easily found, and it did not 
take long to discover that he was’a little different from 
some other men. Toss even a chip into a stream and it 
will show the way of the current. In a like manner 
a small thing will show the way in which a man is 
drifting in the great river of life. 

While talking with Mr. Gray an old negro came along 
the dock and seated himself on a stick of timber near 
by. us. At length when Mr. Gray gave him a look of 
recognition he raised his hat and approached us. He 
had gum to sell. We made our purchase and then the 
old man said he was in need of 50 cents. “Haven’t got 
it in that shape,” said Mr. Gray, going down in his 
pocket, “but here is a dollar, and you can leave the 
change at the office.” Then he explained that he was a 
regular customer of this old darkey. He is solicited 
at the office, and when of an evening he comes out from 
a theater the gum vendor is very liable to be on hand. 
“He never would have approached me when I was 
talking with you unless I had recognized him. He 
would have sat there on that stick of timber for an 
hour.” Evidently Mr. Gray liked the gum merchant’s 
manners. The old darkey gone, we had a little chat 
on the subject of gum selling. We agreed that this 
old negro, earning a living the best way he knew how, 
was entitled to as much respect as though he had come 
to sell Mr. Gray a cargo of timber. Do you know that 
from that moment I warmed to Ralph Gray? 

Not long ago I saw a sign at the entrance of an office 
warning peddlers and canvassers to keep out! If I 





“Earning a living the best he knew how.” 


were a great lumberman I would no sooner post a sign 
of that kind than I would one saying that I did not 
want Rockefeller and Carnegie to come into my office. 
Any nose-in-the-air business of this kind gives me that 
tired feeling. We would better consider other people 
about as good as ourselves notwithstanding they may 
handle only cents where we handle dollars, for not 
long hence nature will put us all on the same level. 


Then we want to see to it that when the wind shall — 


be blowing hither and thither the dust of all of us, 
recognizing none of it as more than common clay, we, 
the real men who have departed, are not sitting on the 
bleachers while those we looked down upon occupy re- 
served seats. Let us give a thought to these things 
while it may profit us. 

There is no doubt that the Grays—Hugh and Ralph— 
are good lumbermen. There is not a man in this big 
market who would for a moment dispute that proposi- 
tion. On the dock that fine day Mr. Gray told me the 
course pursued by his father in order that in early life 
his sons should get a knowledge of the lumber business. 
The family lived in Port Huron, Mich., and Saturday 
and vacations the boys were paid to work around the 
mill and yard, a system that was followed even when 
the young men were in college. This pay was no small 
matter, either. The boys were proud they could earn 
so much that they always had pocket money of their 
own. “We were careful to get every cent that was com- 
ing to us,” said Mr. Gray, “and really thought we were 
getting the long end of the bargain. But later on we 
knew father’s motive. He was eager that we should 
learn the lumber business, and made our pay so large 
that we would stick to our work.” From appearances 
the Gray brothers have reason to bless the shrewdness 
of their father. 

Mr. Gray is conducting an immense timber business. 
There were 6,000,000 feet in stock and 3,000,000 feet 
yet to come this fall. These timbers are handled by 





steam derricks which travel along on tracks, and with 
this appliance the great timbers are thrown around as 


if they were toothpicks. ‘There will be a cargo un- 
loading Monday morning and if you are here you will 
see the air full of timber,” said Mr. Gray. foot for 
foot, it costs less to handle timber than boards. 

Mr. Gray says he does not consider himself a retail 
dealer in the ordinary sense of that term. Small house 
bills are not wanted, but if there is a large building 
to go up he wants to get in on it. 

Learned from a Large Concern. 

E. M. Carleton, yard foreman for the Mills-Gray- 
Carleton Company, showed me his dry kiin canvas 
doors which roil up like a theater curtain. He thinks 
that possibly a little more heat comes through these 
doors than though they were wood; still, he is pleased 
with them. 

This company uses fifty horses and has a blacksmith 
shop of its own. Mr. Carleton says there is money in 
doing their own shoeing. When the smith is not shoe- 
ing horses he is repairing wagons or doing other neces- 
sary work. If a bolt is needed and it is furnished by 
an outside smith the charge is 10 cents, while if sup- 
plied by the company’s shop the cost is only the fraction 
of a cent. 

The company also does its own harness work, buying 
nothing ready made but collars. On an occasion when 
there was a breakdown in a harness a Bohemian em- 
ployee said in his broken tongue that he could fix 
“him,” and on being asked if he was a harness maker 
he said he was; that he learned the trade in his native 
country. He had been working for the company for a 
long time and it was not before known that he was 
capable of doing other work than is done by the common 
laborer. A shop was fitted up for the Bohemian and 
he has held down his job ever since. He has not had 
occasion to make an entire new harness, but has re- 
placed so many parts that one is reminded when looking 
at the harness of the man who had the same jackknife 
he bought twenty years ago, notwithstanding that both 
blades and the handle had at different times been re- 
placed. 

This is the second retail concern I have seen that 
does its own shoeing, the first, Walter P. Bloom, of 
Lima, Ohio. Another dealer said he expects to put in 
a shop and others have said they would do so were it 
not for antagonizing the unions in their neighborhoods. 
That it is a paying proposition there is little question. 

Connected with the stables there is a large stall 
which is called a horse hospital. There is an appliance 
for swinging a horse up and other conveniences for 
caring for him when sick or injured. There has been 
little or no use for this hospital for two years, Mr. 
Carleton says. Some horses have died, but they passed 
in their checks in their boots, as it were—that is, in 
harness—of heart failure probably. 

It is a pleasure to see so many yard men have a pride 
in their stables. “This stable is warm in winter and 
cool in summer,” said one of them. “If we ask our 
horses to pull heavy loads and expect them to keep in 
such form that they will advertise us they cannot be 
too well cared for.” 

The shed of this company is so odd in shape that 
probably no one knows its exact dimensions. It is a 
large one, however. In it there is a great amount of 
lumber set on end. Stored in this way Mr. Carleton 
says it catches less dust than if piled flat and requires 
less labor, especially in case of flooring that is tied. 
So far as my knowledge extends more lumber is set on 
end in Cleveland than in any other market. 

The Mills-Gray-Carleton Company handles an im- 
mense amount of timber. Guy Gray, of this company, 
is brother of Ralph Gray, elsewhere mentioned, and a 
desire to handle timber may have been an inherited 
trait. 

Valuable Market Acquisition. 

There is a frame building on the flats the most val- 
uable feature of which looks to be the big windows in 
front, yet this building is worth its weight in silver 
to the Cleveland dealers. The building belongs to and 
is the headquarters of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 





“I would bring up at this club house.” 


Association of Cleveland, and is the place the dealers 
meet promptly at 11:30 every week day and in unison 
stick their feet under the mahogany. In the front 
room there is a large table around which they gather 
when there is any business for the association to trans- 
act. I doubt if they could do a thing privately here 
if they so desired. It is everybody’s place, and every- 
body is supposed to know even what the other fellow 
is thinking about in the lumber line. 

There is not a reason in the world why a man should 
not fare well who visits the Cleveland market. If no 
dealer should ask him to dinner, which would be the 
next thing to an impossibility, not a word would be 
said if he should invite himself and eat everything 
within reach. If I were a tramp I would bring up at 
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this club house, for it would surprise me if there is one 
Cleveland dealer who would vote to throw out a hungry 


man. There are about thirty that gather around the 
tables, talk horse, lumber, polities, fashions and re- 
ligion. Thus the Cleveland dealers are one great 


family, kick one another’s shins under the table and 
bore into some member who has made a bad bargain. 

There is plenty to eat here. There is no menu card 
printed in French but the waiters bring on the dishes, 
group them before you, and if you do not clean every 
plate some one asks the privilege that he may go for 
a physician for you. All the Cleveland dealers look 
well fed. 

The quality of the meals, I am told, varies somewhat. 
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“A quiet little home entértainment.” 


The dues of the association have been a sliding quan- 
tity, ranging all the way from $1 a year to many dol- 
lars, and the way the dealers are held into line in 
paying round dues is through their stomachs. When 
they complain that the dues are too heavy the man- 
agement says they probably are; then he gives the 
stewardess a wink and she reduces the grade of the 
grub. ‘Then there is a howl so loud as to drown the 
screech of the tug whistles. “What!” they say, “have 
we degenerated into a 1l5-cent eating ranch?” “Best 
the exchequer can afford,” says the management, and at 
the business meeting of that week there is an unani- 
mous vote to increase the dues, You see it is the same 
principle that applies to our home life. If our best 
girls did not furnish us meals which we thought were 
good enough we would add to their expense money, 
particularly when, as sometimes may happen, we want 
to give a quiet little home entertainment to a few busi- 
ness friends. 

Honestly now, do you believe a lot of dealers can 
associate together in this way, talk together, eat to- 
gether every day and be anything but friends? For 
sensitiveness as to their business standing the Cleve- 
land dealers are hung on hair triggers, and if one of 
them should do a thing that was wrong and thereafter 
should mix with his neighbor dealers at this associa- 
tion club house his remorse of conscience would be so 
great that he would go and jump off a dock. 

This club arrangement holds the market level by 
creating the feeling of brotherhood between the dealers. 
If every dealer were to come down to the flats in the 
morning, pen himself up in his office all day, not seeing 
his competitors once a week, and imagining they were 
ripping him up the back at every opportunity, there 
is no telling what the status of the market would be 
inside of sixty days. A great retail market Cleveland 
is, and the dealers are bright enough to pull together, 
knowing that in union there is strength not only to the 
market but to every individual. A dealer in another 
town said to me not two weeks ago, “I have sold lumber 
here eight years and made only the barest kind of a 
living, all on account of this blank fight.” That same 
condition exists in many towns of the country, but it 
would change if the yard men would get together and 
become acquainted as these Cleveland men have. I 
believe that nine times in ten the course suggested 
would be a specific. The yard men would discover 
what fools we mortals be, brace up and sell lumber for 
the benefit of themselves instead of the dear public. 
They would make the discovery that their interests are 
mutual and that no man can cut another fellow’s head 
off without gashing his own throat. It would be sur- 
prising if we could skin another man without cutting 
holes in our own hide. 

Veteran of the Cleveland Trade. 

At these association club dinners I happened to sit 
by the side of F. W. Bell, principally for the reason 
that he got his invitation in before the others which 
were received. Mr. Bell is one of the jolliest men in 
Cleveland, and if the off day I was in the town had not 
been Sunday. he would have gotten his trotter out and 
lifted my hair. In the office a big bull dog stands guard 
at his desk, but it is only a dog on paper. Recently Mr. 
Bell and the Saginaw Bay Company bought out the yard 
of F. L. Gilchrist & Co., and considering that the com- 
pany has other yards in Cleveland this one is known as 
the Carter street yard of the Saginaw Bay Company, with 
Mr. Bell as manager. Mr. Bell is of the opinion that 
he has sold more lumber at retail to build up Cleveland 
than any other man living or dead. Asked what this 
amount probably was. he said he thought it would not 


be far from 400,000,000 feet, figures which cover the 
amount of lumber handled these days in Cleveland 
early. 

. I a disposed here to tell a little story about Mr. 
Bell’s son, Percy, which the father related at the din- 
ner table. To the extent that Percy did not take 
kindly to the lumber business, he is not a chip of the 
old block. In the university he was so proficient in 
athletics that he was awarded first honor in a class of 
400. The father was aware that the son would rather 
turn somersaults, box and wrestle than study, but 
there was no way of remodeling the boy on new lines. 
The father had a desire that the son should stay with 
him and learn how to handle boards, but the salary 
offered was no inducement. Percy thought he would 
work his way west and try his luck there. It was not 
that the father would not give him all the money to 
go west with he wanted, but to work his way—that was 
the idea. He saw the freight agent of some road and 
was informed that they were not looking for dry goods 
clerks to wrestle with freight. “That’s what you think, 
is it?” said Perey. “I know I wear a white shirt, but 
if you will come out on the grass with me four min- 
utes, I’ll show you that at least I am more than a dry 
goods clerk.” 

The agent did not go out on the grass with the young 
man, but the remark took. Percy said good-bye to his 
many Cleveland friends and did not make a permanent 
stop until he reached Butte, Mont., where he found a 
job as puddler in a smelter. One day young Mr. Clark, 
son of the millionaire whose name has figured so prom- 
inently in politics, asked the foreman something about 
Percy and was told he was a young fellow from the 
east. “He looks like too good a boy for that work; send 
him to the office,’ said Mr, Clark. “Can you write?” 
Mr. Clark asked, and Perey, who by the way writes a 
beautiful hand, gave an example of what he could do. 
“Can you figure?” was the next question, Percy 
answering that he ought to be able to figure a little, 
and gave an exhibition of what he could do with the 
numerals. Then Percy took a jump and went in as 
time keeper for 3,000 men at $10 a day. He is now 
doing the same work, but is getting $15 a day. He re- 
cently wrote to his father, “I am now receiving every 
day nearly as much as you wanted to pay me a month.” 
Then the father laughed heartily at the son’s success. 

Some people don’t like morals, but there is one hid- 
den in this little story. It is that if a young man ex- 
pects that anything will be passed to him on a salver 
he must be ready to take it when it is coming his way. 
In other words, preparation should be the watchword 





“Out on the grass four minutes.” 


of a young man. If. when Mr. Clark called Percy in 
he had discovered that he could not write and figure 
satisfactorily, do you think he would have told him to 
go to school and learn these things, and then come 
back? Nothing of the kind. He would have told him 
to go back to puddling at $2.50 a day. 


Pocket Planing Mills. 


Witliout at this time going into the reasons why so 
many of the yard men east of the Mississippi river are 
owners of planing mills which are elephants on their 
hands, it is some satisfaction to know that hundreds of 
these owners are fully aware of the nature of the in- 
vestment these mills are. They know they are about 
the measliest investment on record. They have been 
millstones on the lumbermen’s necks which have held 
them down. Scores of yard men have said to me that 
their planing mills are nuisances and if they could get 
rid of them to good advantage they would do so mighty 
quick. The fact is that not one retail lumberman in a 
hundred who owns a planing mill knows much about 
operating it. He goes at it in a slabsided, happy-go- 
lucky way that financially brings him out of the little 
end of the horn. 

In the territory mentioned has grown up a habit, 
perhaps under the present conditions a necessity, for a 
mill of some kind, and those yard men who use their 
lead pencils and keep their eyes open have reached a 
conclusion that the small planing mill is the thing. 
With this kind of mill a man has necessarily to curb 
his ambition, and as a rule that is precisely what he 
needs to do. With one of these little mills he cannot 
indulge in the taking of big jobs, which on the surface 
he knows can be furnished for less money by a large 
establishment, and off of which he ought to know that 
if he takes them he will lose money. The ability of 
these small mills to keep a yard man right down to 
earth is one of their many virtues. All he can do if 
he wants to is to plane a board, saw that board off, 
or rip it up, or possibly make flooring, ceiling and mold- 
ing. It is often conceded by the wise ones that even 
the making of flooring, ceiling or molding is going a 
little too far for the well being of the average yard 
man. 

Even in the planing mill territory with many of the 
new yards which are going in will be connected the 


ay 


simplest kind of planing mills. These yard men wiant 
to be able to surface a board if necessary, cut dimension 


stuff to the sizes wanted—and that is about all. Nine 


times in ten the mills are driven by electric motors, 
ranging in horse power from six up to twenty-five. In 
Ohio I visited a fine yard that was going in and asked 
the proprietor if he thought he could run such a plant 
as that without the assistance of a full fledged planing 
mill. “A full fledged planing mill! Hades!” said he, 
giving an emphasis to that word as though he 
might have had some experience with planing mills, 
“I wouldn’t take the best planing mill on the face of 
the earth as a gift, with the understanding that I must 
run it.” 

That, you see, is rather strong language; still it 
seemed to come from the heart. This man was putting 
in a pocket mill, which was to be driven by a 10-horse 
power electric motor, if my memory serves me 
rightly. He was preparing for a large trade, 
yet he thought that this little mill was the right one 
for him. I was in one office and the proprietor appeared 
to have an abstracted way about him. The thing for 
which he was looking was evidently so far in the dis- 
tance that the ordinary eye could not discern it, and 
any harmless little joke did not seem to sit well on his 
gizzard. When you catch a man in that condition there 
is something the matter with him. He is not a normal 
man. I remarked to this man’s neighbor that I thought 
his co-laborer must have a note coming due, and the 
reply was, “Note coming due! That planing mill of his 
keeps him in hot water all the time.” 

The small planing mill proposition discussed in this 
department has created much interest, judging by the 
number of letters received on the subject. There igs 
nothing very complicated about such a mill. If a yard 
man is not disposed to pay more than $25 for the mill 
building he need not do so. I believe that Brother 
Malling, of the German-American Lumber Company, 
of Rochester, N. Y., will bear me out in the statement 
that the building covering the planing machinery of 
his company is not worth half that amount. Indeed, 
if I am not mistaken, the cut off saw comes near being 
out of doors. That is where comes one of the advan- 
tages of these little mills; it does not take a fortune 
to house them. 

If it took skilled labor to run one of these mills you 
would find in,me the last fellow to advocate them. 
Skilled labor is what the yard man wants to be able to 
dispense with. The paying of such labor, in order to 
keep an old plug of a planing mill going, has tugged at 
the purse strings of more than one retail dealer until 
it made him tired. Not long ago I saw a mill in which 
there was a fair sized force, and little doing. It could 
be seen with half an eye that there was loss, loss, loss 
there steadily. The yard man said they were not very 
busy in the planing mill just then, most of the jobs 
having been finished. I didn’t blame him for wanting 
to put up a good front, but he told me no news, for 
the moment I sdw the plant the status of its condition 
was evident. I wish I could tell everything in the 
world as well as I can tell whether a yard or planing 
mill is doing a business worth talking about, after I 
have hung around it for a little while. There were the 
skilled hands which were pottering away, not making 
shillings for the shop man where it would take dollars 
to pay them. The fact was this man is not a hustler 
for work. It takes an effort to keep enough work on 
hand all the time to feed a » ming mill. A man can- 
not sit down and go to sleep and then foot up a profit 
from such an institution as a planing mill, as more than 
one man knows. 


Cost of Pocket Planing Mills. 

I have received several inquiries in regard to this, 
and seemingly if I have been slow in responding to them 
I hope to be forgiven. It isn’t in every little burg that 
you can step out in the street and find out anything 
you want to know in the machinery line. I ran into 
Chicago the other day, and thinking it would be a fine 
time to get at this information in some other than a 





“Get a good motor or none.” 


guess way I saw a woodworking machinery man who 18 
a woodworking machinery man, and some builders of 
electric motors who know how to build them. A om 
John is a curse to his generation and, beloved, we wil 
be money in pocket if every time we skip him. 

This machinery man gave considerable of his valu: 
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able time considering the question. In my opinion he 
knows as much about a planing mill as any man liv- 
ing, and he went over the items one by one, discuss- 
ing the kind and grade to buy, making many sugges- 
tions which may help some yard man along who is 
contemplating putting in a small mill. 

The following is the list of machines, the power to 
run the different machines and the cost of each: 


Power. Price. 

Wit GREW ce cic tccwed vest tence iessus + $ 45 
Swing cut Off SAW... ccccccccese 3 52 
Twenty-four-inch surfacer .......... 5 200 
HOveM-INCD GUICHEE .accccccscoceses 5 265 
Pulleys, shafting and hangers....... .. 50 
PEE Sc cbcccreceerateescbuencectc. €e 75 
TORR 5 access nc voekouretwenenes 17 $687 


This machinery man is of the opinion that a swing 
cut off saw would be more satisfactory than the other 
style, from the fact that it is more easily operated. 
The surfacer priced is capable of fast and hard work 
and the sticker is of the latest pattern. Everything 
mentioned is first class. If a yard man wants to econo- 
mize and to put in a mill that will simply do, this price 
list could be reduced a good many dollars. 

Then the machinery man had considerable to say 
about electric motors. He had had experience with 
them and would get a good motor or none. Further- 
more he would get a motor of a concern that was used 
to this kind of work. He had known instances where 
the motors utterly failed to do the work required of 
them. He knew of one electric supply house, however, 
the men with which knew their business, and he had 
never known them to make estimates which did not carry. 
He did not want me to think he was “plugging” for 
this supply house, for he did not care the snap of his 
finger where people bought their motors, but he did 
not want machinery users to condemn the machines for 
not doing good work when the fault was with the 
power. On general principles if he were talking mo- 
tor he would go to this particular house, and there I 
went. 

These electric power men talked a great deal to me 
that was worse than Greek, for once in my life I did 
know a little about Greek. They talked about voltage, 
and I told them my head was too thick to understand 
it. Then they said in the plainest kind of English 
they could command that a 15-horse power motor, of 
moderate speed, 1,000 to 1,200 revolutions a minute, 
would cost from $275 to $295, depending on the voltage; 
the same power motor, slow speed, about 800 revolutions 
a minute, $320 complete. When it comes to a 20-horse 
power motor, for moderate speed, 1,100 revolutions a 
minute, the cost, complete, would be $320. For the 
same power, slow speed, 700 revolutions a minute, the 
cost would be $400. These prices, the electric man ex- 
plained, were not to be depended on to a dollar, but 
they would show approximately what it would cost to 
put a motor in. The result of this conference was the 
discovery that electric motors are much cheaper than 
they were a few years ago. I was told by a planing 
mill man that eleven years ago his 25-horse power 
motor cost $1,200. 

As seen from the figures above, 17-horse power would 
be required to drive the four machines all at the same 
time, but not once a year probably would it be neces- 
sary to do this. Very likely the 15-horse power motor 
would answer every purpose, and adding the price of 
the best one, $320, to the machinery bill we have a 
total of $1,007 for a planing mill as good as an ordi- 
nary yard man has any business having. Perhaps in 
the majority of cases it would be just as well to leave 
off the sticker, which would reduce the bill $265. In 
the most of these pocket mills the sticker is omitted. 
I do not remember having seen it in these small mills 
more than twice. 

If I can be of any further service to you in the in- 
terest of the pocket planing mill let me know, for I 
regard it as a good cause for which to labor. 


Xe. e 
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A GOOD LUMBER TOWN. 


The lumber and woodworking industries of the beau- 
tiful city of Warren, Ohio, are about as varied and in- 
teresting as ever are found in towns of that size. War- 
Ten 1s renowned not only as a residence but asa manufac- 
turing city, its iron, steel, tubing, machinery, milling, 
linseed oil, incandescent lamp, automobile and numerous 
peo industries employing hundreds of hands the year 
round, 

But it is of Warren as a lumber manufacturing 
and retailing point that we wish to write. There are 
two good retail lumber yards there, éach being provided 
with a well equipped planing mill, namely the Warren 
Manufacturing Company and the Western Reserve Lum- 
ber Company. There is one wholesale institution, the 
Warren Packard Company. Robert McBerty is a man- 
ufacturer of screens and blinds, B. F. Parsons makes 
spokes and handles, the Warren Furniture & Fixture 
Company and the Western Reserve Furniture Company 
turn out furniture and similar articles, while J. S. Por- 
ter, Ratliff Bros. and the Stiles Company are manufac- 
turers of hardwood lumber. 

The Warren Packard Company is the oldest lumber 
frm in the city, having been established in 1851. 
Mr. Packard, who was well known in Ohio and neigh- 
ring states, died several years ago, and the business 
‘8 now conducted by his sons, W. D. Packard, president; 

 W. Packard, vice president ; his brother, B. F. Packard, 
secretary, and J. W. Spangenberg, treasurer. The two 
fons, Will D. Packard and J. Ward Packard, are not 
now paying much attention to the lumber business, being 
More closely identified with the Packard Electric Com- 
pany, manufacturing incandescent lights, the New York 


& Ohio Company and the Ohio Automobile Company, 
which manufactures a magnificent line of automobiles 
with gasoline as a motor. The writer had the pleasure of 
riding in one of these machines as the guest of Will D. 
Packard, secretary and treasurer of the company,and has 
no hesitation in pronouncing it one of the fastest and 
most powerful machines he has ever seen. The company 
is far behind in its orders, which shows the popularity 
of its product. 

B. F. Packard, who is secretary and manager of the 
Warren Packard Company, reports a flourishing lum- 
ber trade for his concern. The company manufactures 
hemlock lumber and shingles over in Pennsylvania, and 
Mr. Packard says that on account of the wet weather 
the cut of hemlock shingles this season is short. As far 
as general lumber trade is concerned, he says that there 
has been a heavier demand than he has seen for many 
years, the only serious phase of the question being the 
ability to get sufficient material to fill the orders with. 
Mr. Packard told of a new industry in which he has 
lately become interested, also Mr. Spangenberg, of the 
concern. This is the Western Reserve Pottery Company, 
which has a fine plant on the west side of the city. It 
manufactures a washboard under the name of the “Ever- 
lasting,” and from the sample shown the writer it is 
evident that it can never wear out, the plate being made 
of burned clay and the frame of poplar, of which large 
quantities are used. Mr. Packard says that the com- 
pany is behind on its orders more than a month. 

The Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Company, of 
Mansfield, Ohio, of which B. F. Packard is one of the 
directors, is another industry of which he speaks en- 
thusiastically. He says that the company is now saving 
fully 25 percent to policy holders as compared with the 
old line companies. This company has been in business 
five years, and has accumulated a handsome surplus 
under the management of President E. S. Nail. 

The Warren Manutacturing Company is quite an ex- 
tensive dealer in lumber and building material and also 
manufactures tables, with office, yard and mill on North 
Park avenue, near the Erie depot. Peter L. Webb, who 
has had the management of this concern for some years 
and is still its president, and is prominently known in 
the Ohio trade, has lately gone into the banking busi- 
ness, being teller of the Warren Savings Bank 
Company, recently started, and now spends most 
of his time in looking after the affairs of that 
institution, at the same time maintaining a_ gen- 
eral oversight over the lumber business. C. B. Loveless, 
who is secretary, treasurer and general manager of the 
company, has been interested in the business for a year 
past and is an energetic, up-to-date lumberman. ‘The 
directors of the company are William Wallace, Judge D. 
R. Gilbert and H. C. Hickox, all prominent business 
men of the city. Mr. Loveless says that business is 
active, there being more orders offered than his concern 
could easily take care of. Considerable hemlock is used 
there. At the present time hemlock piece stuff is re- 
tailing at about $18 on team and timbers at $20. This 
is practically all Pennsylvania stock. A large amount of 
white pine is sold and also yellow pine, and the com- 
pany does a fine business in general mill work. 

Immediately adjoining the Warren Manufacturing 
Company’s plant is the hardwood saw mill of J. S. Por- 
ter, who started in business there three years ago. 
Mr. Porter is a practical lumberman and does as much 
hard work about the plant as any of his employees. 
He has a 60-inch circular which gets out principally 
bill stuff from the several varieties of hardwoods native 
to that section, comprising oak, ash, beech and maple. 
The mill cuts about 10,000 feet of well manufactured 
lumber a day. Mr. Porter says that he has no trouble 
in getting logs from the farmers in the surrounding 
country, and he also buys and cuts considerable timber 
himself. 

Just across the track and near to the North Warren 
station of the Erie road is one of the most peculiar and 
interesting saw mill industries in the country, making 
an exclusive specialty of getting out ship plank, ship 
timbers, dredge spuds and other long stock of oak. It 
is now operated under the name of the Stiles Company, 
which was organized October 1 of this year to succeed 
to the business of the W. C. Stiles Estate, under which 
title the operations have been conducted since the death 
of Mr. Stiles two years ago. This company is not in- 
corporated, but is a partnership, and is composed of 
Mrs. W. C. Stiles, her son, C. F. Stiles, and D. L. Hell- 
man. Mr. Hellman looks after the outside affairs of the 
company, such as buying and selling, while Mr. Stiles 
takes care of the office work. The mill is a 12-saw gang 
and will saw timbers or other stuff up to 90 feet in 
length and almost any thickness desired. There are only 
two other concerns similar to this in the entire coun- 
try. The business was started at Rome, Ashtabula 
county, Ohio, twenty-seven years ago by the late Mr. 
Stiles, and removed a few years later to Warren, where 
it has been in successful operation ever since. This con- 
cern furnished all the dredge spuds that were used on 
the Nicaragua canal and also furnishes a great deal of 
stock for foreign countries. Mr. Stiles says that he re- 
gards Warren as the best place in the country for an es- 
tablishment of this kind for the reason that there is 
found some of the finest oak timber adapted to this 
purpose that can be found anywhere, and there seems 
to be an abundance of it to last many years. At the 
time of the writer’s visit there this company was load- 
ing, by means of an immense derrick, two carloads of 
ship plank 4 inches thick and 60 feet and over long, 
whieh was being shipped to New England for the con- 
struction of ocean. vessels, 

The oldest established lumber yard in Warren is that 
of the Western Reserve Lumber Company, which was 
incorporated in 1899 and succeeded to the manufacturing 
and retail end of the business of the Warren Packard 
Company. Of this concern, Will D. Packard is presi- 





dent, Hon. John M. Stull, vice president; C. L. Wood, 
secretary and treasurer, and J. Ward Packard and G. 
W. Wood, directors. G. W. and C. L. Wood are the 
component elements in the manufacturing firm of G. R. 
Wood’s Sons, operating at Sheffield, Warren county, Pa. 
The lumber business now operated by the Western Re- 
serve Lumber Company was started by Major Edward 
Spear, jr., in 1857, he continuing it until the outbreak 
of the war, when he went to the front and was succeeded 
by McBerty & McCormick. They in turn were succeeded 
in 1865 by B. F. Hiener & Co., and in 1871 Warren Pack- 
ard & Co. took possession of the business and continued 
it under that style eighteen years, or until 1889. At 
that time the Warren Packard Company was incorpor- 
ated, and the business was further continued until 1899, 
when the present company took the control. C. L. 
Wood, secretary and treasurer of the company, in con- 
nection with C. B. Loveless, started a planing mill and 
lumber yard in Warren January 1, 1897, under the firm 
name of Wood & Loveless. Mr. Wood was at that time 
a traveling salesman for the Saginaw Bay Company, of 
Cleveland, while Mr. Loveless was connected with the 
Warren Packard Company. Two years later they con- 
solidated with the Warren Packard Company, when the 
two gentlemen jointly had charge of the Packard mill 
and yard. This arrangement held good until February, 
1901, when Mr. Loveless resigned to accept the manage- 
ment of the Warren Manufacturing Company. The 
Western Reserve Lumber Company does a general lum- 
ber business, manufactures doors, sash and blinds and 
gets out large quantities of odd and detail work. At 
the present time in connection with its other depart- 
ments it is getting out stuff in the knock-down for 
twenty-five street cars, which to some extent shows the 
diversity of its business. It is one of the largest plants 
of its kind in northeastern Ohio. 





Association News. 


PENNSYLVANIANS IN CONVENTION. 

Pittspura, Pa., Nov. 2.—A meeting of the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association of Western Pennsylvania was 
held on Friday evening last at the Seventh Avenue 
hotel with a large number of members present, J. M. 
Husband, of Mount Pleasant, Pa., presiding. Charles 
F. Eggers, of Belle Vernon, Pa., secretary of the agso- 
ciation, was also present. Routine business only was 
transacted, supplemented by discussion of the trade con- 
ditions. A banquet was served after the business meet- 
ing. 


A UNION ASSOCIATION DIRECTORATE MEET- 
’ IN 








Cortumbus, Onto, Nov. 11.—The board of directors of 
the Union Association of Lumber Dealers held its quar- 
terly meeting in this city on November 7 and 8. Mat- 
ters of importance were discussed and arrangements 
made to hold its next annual meeting at Cincinnati on 
January 28, 29 and 30, at which meeting it was decided 
to recommend the extension of the present territory 
covered by the association to include West Virginia and 
Kentucky. There was also a conference between the 
executive board and delegates from the wholesalers’ as- 
sociation on matters relative to trade relations. The 
board authorized an excursion at the close of the an- 
nual. meeting next January to New Orleans, over the 
Queen & Crescent, returning via the Illinois Central, 
for which low rates have been promised. 

Among the wholesalers present were: 

KE. F. Perry secretary National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, New York. 

T. B. Stone, president Cincinnati Lumbermens’ Club, Cin- 
cinnati. 

M. B. Farrin, M. B. Farr'n Lumber Company, Cincinnati. 

Cc. E. Rowland, Mitchell & Rowland Lumber Company, To- 
ledo. 

Guy Gray, Mills-Gray-Carlton Company, Cleveland. 

John C. King, Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber Company, 
Cleveland. 

J. M. Hastings, Hastings Lumber Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

I’. R. Babcock, E. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

May Meyers, Nicola, Stone & Meyers Lumber Company, 
Cleveland. 

Cc. F. Korn, Farrin-Korn Lumber Company, Cincinnati. 





PREPARING FOR THE KANSAS CITY ANNUAL. 


At a meeting of the directors of the Missouri, Kansas 
& Oklahoma Association of Lumber Dealers, held at 
Kansas City, Mo., on November 6 and 7, the time for 
the fourteenth annual convention of the association was 
set for January 28 and 29, 1902, and the following slip 
is being mailed out with all correspondence to give the 
dealers ample notice to make their preparations to be 
present at what is expected will be the largest con- 
vention of lumber dealers ever gotten together: 

Get ready for the event of the year. Fourteenth annual 
convention of the Missourl, Kansas & Oklahoma Associa- 
tion of Lumber Dealers. Kansas City, Mo., January 28 and 
29. 1902. Splendid entertainment for delegates and their 
ladies, Excursion in contemplation. Reduced railroad and 
hotel rates. Full details announced later. Remember the 
date and make preparations to be on hand. Headquarters, 
Coates house. 

Committees have been appointed to look after various 
arrangements and as soon as completed all members will 
be notified. In connection with the convention in re- 
sponse to many requests it is likely that there will be 
an excursion, and Secretary Gorsuch has been instructed 
to look into the matter and arrange for an excursion if 
suitable rates can be secured. The general opinion is 
that a trip to Washington city would make a hit, con- 
gress being in session at the time, with a stay there long 
enough to allow the excursionists time to visit other 
points of interest, such as Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston, or to go south to the Charleston (S. 
C.) exposition. 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 


Advance Estimates of the Year’s Cut—A New Factor in Minneapolis-Pacific Coast Trade— 
General Closing of the Sawing Season—Close of Navigation Evidenced 
by Scarcity of Tonnage—Wisconsin Valley Ship- 
ments for the Month. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 

MINNEAPOLIS MINN., Nov. 13.—The sawing season at 
this point is rapidly drawing to a close and another 
week will see practically all of the leading mills “down” 
for the winter. Five of the prominent mills have closed 
thus far and at least two more wil! be down _ be- 
fore Friday night. Saturday will see a general closing 
down of the mills, with the possibility that two may con- 
tinue operations into next week, but by a week from 
Saturday every mill on the Mississippi at Minneapolis 
will be idle and will remain so until next spring. The 
closing of the sawing season a full month earliér than 
a year ago means that while the sawing record of the 
year will probably be in excess of that of 1900 it will not 
quite equal that of the banner year of 1899, when nearly 
600,000,000 feet of lumber was sawed in this city alone. 
In some instances individual mills will nearly equal the 
record of 1899. In practically every instance where a 
mill has suspended operations it has exceeded the cut of 
last year by a substantial margin, owing to the more 
favorable conditions that have obtained in the matter 
of the log supply and also to the fact that because of the 
active condition of the lumber market operations have 
been “pushed,” so to speak, in order to accumulate stocks 
and to meet the demand. 

Figures obtained from five mills that are down or 
will be down before this shall reach the readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN show an increase in cut of about 
78,000,000 feet, as compared with that of a year ago. 
Estimates are made as to the cut this season in most 
of these instances, but with the mill already closed these 
estimates are accurate and will vary only the odd feet. 

The C. A. Smith Lumber Company this year estimates 
that it has sawed 100,000,000 feet of lumber, as against 
69,550,000 feet a year ago, The Diamond mill, sawing 
for the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company, of this city, 
has sawed 50,000,000 feet (estimated), as against 42,- 
936,000 feet last year. The Nelson-Frey mill has sawed 
45,000,000 feet for itself and 35,000,000 feet for W. 8. Hill 
& Co. (estimated), as against 70,000,000 feet in 1900. 
The Plymouth mill has sawed 38,000,000 feet for the 
H. B. Waite Lumber Company and 20,000,000 feet for 
W. W. Johnson & Co., a total of 58,000,000 feet, as 
against 28,940,000 feet a year ago. The MeMulten mill 
has sawed 16,000,000 feet for the H. B. Waite Taumber 
Company, as against a cut of 14,000,000 last season. The 
total estimated cut of these five mills is 304,000,000 
feet, as against 225,426,000 in 1900, or a gain of 78,000,- 
000 feet. It is safe to estimate that the total cut of 
lumber at this point on this basis will come close to 
the high record of 1899, although just how close will 
not appear until the figures from all the mills shall be 
available. 

Can Resume in Early Spring. 

The spring sawing season next year will open under 
the most favorable conditions. There are something 
like 100,000,000 feet of logs in the river between this 
point and St. Cloud in storage dams and as soon as the 
ice shall be out of the water these can be brought down. 
Sawing can start as soon as the booms can be laid, as 
there are something like 10,000,000 feet of logs in the 
river within ten miles of the center of the city and 
these will be put through the sorting gap as speedily 
as possible. By the time they shall be under the saws 
the supply in storage will be available. Unless the 
spring shall be unusually late it is anticipated that saw- 
ing operations will begin earlier than this year, which 
was during the first week in April. 


Current Conditions of the Market. 


The closing down of the mills nearly a month earlier 
than a year ago will have an influence on the white pine 
market without question, and if an advance shall not 
occur in price before December 1 it will be a surprise to 
many in the trade. It is reported from Wisconsin that 
some manufacturers who are experiencing shortages in 
No. 1 and No. 2 boards, certain dimension stuff and 
similar lines of goods have already made individual ad- 
vances and there is an inclination to give the market a 
firmer tone in that section. Northern stocks in the Mis- 
sissippi valley are none too large and it is estimated that 
150,000,000 feet of lumber could be added to stocks in 
the Mississippi and Wisconsin valleys, if it could be 
distributed in lines on which there are shortages, with- 
out making any difference in the price situation. The 
shortage is most acute, it is said, in selects and in sid- 
ing strips, the siding situation being especially strong 
at the moment. 

The car shortage continues to be a factor in the situa- 
tion and delays are reported nearly every day in the 
shipment of lumber, for the reason that cars cannot be 
obtained in which to forward it to destination. 


The Hughes-Mackintosh Company Formed. 

The announcement has been made this week of a 
move made by two well known Minneapolis lumbermen 
that indicates the development of the west coast lumber 
business in this section of the country, and which has 
resulted in the formation of a company to handle west- 
ern lumber that will hereafter be a large factor in the 
trade. The Hughes-Mackintosh Company has_ been 
formed to begin business December 1. The officers of 
the new company are John A. Hughes, president; A. B. 
Martin, vice president, and F. 8. Mackintosh, secretary 


and treasurer. The new company has secured the 
commodious offices on the first floor of the Lumber 
Exchange formerly occupied by the H. C. Akeley Luniber 
Company. 

John A. Hughes is vice president of the W. I. Car- 
penter Lumber Company. He has been associated with 
this company and its predecessor, Carpenter & Flournoy, 
since 1891, having had charge of their west coast lum- 
ber and shingle business. For nine years previous to 
that time he was with the Knapp, Stout & Co. Com- 
pany on the road in the southwest. Mr. Hughes is 
one of the best posted men in this section of the coun- 
try on the handling of western lumber and _ shingles 
and is also well known to the retail trade. 

Mr. Mackintosh is at present in charge of the Minne- 
apolis office of the Puget Sound Saw Mill & Shingle 
Company, Fairhaven, Wash. He has been with this 
company for five years, in the east for the last two 
years. Previous to that time he was engaged in the 
white pine lumber business for ten years in New York 
city, Buffalo and Tonawanda. As manager of the 
eastern office of the Fairhaven concern he has come in 
close touch with the buyers of western lumber and 
shingles, and is considered one of the best salesmen in 
the Mississippi valley. 

A. B. Martin, the vice president of the Hughes-Mack- 
intosh Company, is a former Minneapolis boy who went 
west about eleven years ago and has been associated 
with the Puget Sound Saw Mill & Shingle Company at 
Fairhaven for some years as its secretary and manager 
of the sales department. 

The Hughes-Mackintosh Company will handle the 
entire output of the Puget Sound Saw Mill & Shingle 
Company, and as this is one of the largest mills on 
Puget sound it means that the company will do from 
the start a large business. The mills at Fairhaven turn 
out 150,000 feet of lumber daily and nearly 750,000 
shingles, being the largest shingle mills on the coast. 
They manufacture red cedar, spruce and fir lumber as 
well as red cedar shingles, and this entire output will 
hereafter be handled by the Hughes-Mackintosh Com- 
pany. The organization of the new company and its 
contract with the mills at Fairhaven are the result of 
the recent visit of Michael Earles, president of the 
Puget Sound Saw Mill & Shingle Company to Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Hughes expects to go to the Pacific coast 
in a few days, and on his return about the first of next 
month the new company will begin operations and will 
start out with the prospect of a large business from 
the beginning. Mr. Martin will continue his residence 
at Fairhaven and his connections with the old com- 
pany there, while the business from Minneapolis will 
be conducted by Messrs. Hughes and Mackintosh. 

Minor Mention. 

George Heald, secretary of the Amery Lumber Com- 
pany, Amery, Wis., was in Minneapolis for a few days 
the latter part of last week for the purpose of pur- 
chasing machinery for a small saw mill which the com- 
pany will construct and operate at Amery for the next 
year or two. It will be used to saw logs which have 
sunk in the river, but which will be brought to Amery 
during the coming season. John FE. Glover, of the Amery 
company, was in Minneapolis this week from his home 
at Hudson, Wis. 

Joseph O. Means, of the American Lumber Company, 
Chicago, was among the business visitors at Minneapolis 
this week. 

George Holt, of Chicago, and W. A. Holt, of Oconto, 
Wis., of the Holt Lumber Company, with headquarters 
at Chicago, were in Minneapolis this week looking after 
stock. 

W. F. Brooks, of the Backus-Brooks Company, has 
returned from a short business trip to New York city. 

R. H. Downing, of the Bradley-Watkins Company, is 
now in northern Michigan looking after shipments of 
cedar stock. 

J. E. Glass, of the Park Rapids Lumber Company, is 
at Park Rapids, Minn. 

A. H. Barnard, of Barnard & Strickland, has returned 
to this city from a business trip to Chicago. 

M. L. Brown, of Osgood & Brown, Chicago, called on 
lumbermen at Minneapolis this week. 

Mr. Kelly, of the Adamson-Kelly Company, Omaha, 
Neb., was in the city this week purchasing stock for 
the company’s sash and door factory. 

C. S. Fay, of Fay & Morrison, is at present in Iowa 
looking after his retail yards. 

The Mississippi Lumber & Coal Company, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, has purchased the yard owned 
by M. Darmody at Webster, S. D. 

J. B. Thompson, eastern representative of the Atlas 
Lumber Company, was in Minneapolis this week from 
an extended trip through Kansas, Colorado and Ne- 
braska. 

James Hall, of the Hall Lumber Company, Everett, 
Wash., was a visitor in the Lumber Exchange on Satur- 
day. Mr. Hall is engaged in the wholesale lumber and 
shingle business at Everett and also operates a shingle 
mill on the Darrington branch of the Northern Pacific 
northeast of Everett. He brought his family east with 
him to spend the winter at their old home at Stillwater 
and expects to go west again the latter part of this 
week. He is very much impressed with the advantages 
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of Minneapolis as a point for wholesaling Washington 
lumber and shingles and may decide to move here and 
open an officé in the Lumber Exchange the coming 
winter. 

W. I. Ewart, secretary of the Coast Lumber Com- 
pany, St. Paul, left Wednesday for the Pacifie coast to 
look over the western connections of his company. 

W. I. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Com- 
pany, visited Milwaukee Thursday. 

A number of Minneapolis lumbermen, who are enthu- 
siastic foot ball men, are expecting to visit Madison, 
Wis., on Saturday to witness the great game between 
the teams of the Wisconsin and Minnesota universities, 
A number of parties have been made up which have 
chartered private cars for the trip, and in nearly every 
one of them are some of the Minneapolis lumber crowd. 

The following northwestern retail lumbermen were in 
the city this week: D.C. Sullivan, Sisseton, S. D.; E. B. 
Paddock, Wessington, 8. D.; C. Bratrud, Bratrud 
Bros., Chester, Iowa; John Erickson, Hancock, Minn.; 
G. Eliason, Montevideo, Minn.; F. J. Whitlock, Belle- 
plain, Minn.; William Windhorst, Olicia, Minn.; Mr. 
Sloan, C. M. Youmans Lumber Company, Winona, Minn.; 
Mr. Reeve, Reeve & Beebe, Hampton. Iowa. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DututH, Minn., Nov. 12.—This week the mills of 
the Lesure Lumber Company, the Duncan & Brewer 
Lumber Company, the St. Louis Lumber Company and 
Murray & Jones have shut down. The first named has 
a cut of about 15,000,000 feet; the St. Louis about the 
same, of which 10,000,000 feet was for the Musser- 
Sauntry Company, and the rest scattered between the 
lumber company, F. L. Gilbert and A. McCall; the 
Dunean & Brewer Company has cut about 33,000,000 
feet and Murray & Jones almost as much, the latter 
all for W. H. Gilbert, of Ashland. 

There have been sales of sawn lumber this week in 
considerable volume destined for shipment this fall 
and prices are a trifle harder than before. No. 3 boards 
have sold in considerable quantity at $13.50 and other 
grades to correspond. Lath have been sold at $2.90 
for No. 1 and $2.25 for No. 2. Other sales are pending 
but from this time on the limit to sales will be the 
freight and delivery situation, which is growing decid- 
edly binding. Shipments have been good this week, but 
some disappointment is expressed that many lots will 
not be got forward. There is so much freight waiting 
here for fall delivery at Lake Erie that the vessel situ- 
ation is bad. 

The shipments of the week have been: 

BOAT AND DESTINATION. 


Feet Carried. 





Schooner Genoa, ‘Tonawanda.............eeseee5 1,000,000 
Schooner G. B. Owens, Toledo.............eee00. 900,000 
Bienmier NGlAwWATC, TOKO... <0. ccc cscsescccccve 650,000 
Biowmer Jupiler, TUR. <5 oso cc cc cccenceeucse 185,000 
Steamer Viking, TOMAWANAG.....0.ccceccccevrevs 1,000,000 
Schooner M. Woolson, Tonawanda..............-. 900,000 
Schooner Jeness, Toledo......... 
Steamer Fillmore, a Shr a a4 
Steamer Osceola, Buffalo.. 
Schooner Bissell, Cleveland............eeeeeeees 700,000 
Steamer C. H. Bradley, Tonawanda............++ 850,000 
Steamer Manistique, Toledo...........scccevees 400,000 
Steamer City of Traverse, Chicago............+. 280,000 
Steamer Scotia, Cleveland........ccccccscscccsvece 950,000 
Steamer Pawnee, Cleveland........sescccccccee 600,000 
Schooner M. E. Orton, Cleveland..........-eeeee 600,000 
Steamer Stimson, Cleveland..........eeceeeeeee 550,000 
Steamer Kalkaska, Chicago. .....cccccvesesvees 775,000 
Schooner Oak Leaf, Chicago........scccccccccce 600,000 
Steamer Chekota, Cleveland............+++eeee8 900,000 
Steamer Harold, Buffalo. ......cccccccccsvcccves 925,000 
Steamer Watam, Detroit... cccccccscvescccvvce 850,000 
Ee eee ye ree rer ee ree ee TY. 15,025,000 


Some more large timber sales by Mitchell & McClure 
are generally understood to be pending, if not actually 
closed. 

The Lesure Lumber Company has made a sale of the 
pine on forty-three forties in T 62 R 14, north of the 
Vermillion range, to the St. Croix Lumber Company 
at $75,000. *. 

Alger, Smith & Co. have bought the land upon which 
their mill and yards are located from the estate of 
R. A. Gray, an old time saw mill man, for $23,500. 
The deal was made through G. C. Howe. 

There were shipped out of Lake Superior, all ports, 
during October, 160,408,000 feet of lumber, making 4 
total to this time for the year of 931,985,000 feet. 
This is more by 22,000,000 feet than the entire ship- 
ments of the preceding year and there remains of 1901 
almost a month. 

Fire destroyed the box factory of the Duluth Box 
Company and the dry kiln of the Merrill-Ring gee 
Company on Saturday. The loss is about $17,500, 0 
which the greater part was to the lumber rg 
The box company had $6,500 insurance and the kiln 
and planing mill were covered by $6,000. : 

The Clyde Iron Works, maker of logging tools, chain 
ete., has bought a large piece of ground adjoining its 
present works and will materially extend the berger 
of the company. It is supplying a large quantity . 
tools for the lumbermen of this region and as far wes 
as the coast and is working up a very good trade. 

Fe 
CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. _ 

Asutanp, Wis., Nov. 12.—All the mills sawing for 
W. H. Gilbert the past season have finished the = 
son’s work, having cut a total of 75,000,000 feet - x 
the summer. Part of Mr. Gilbert’s logs were sawé 
Duluth and part at Ashland. en 

The Rittenhouse & Embree Company, through its My re 
resentative, J. E. Byrnes, has sold 1,250,000 ho feet 
white pine lumber during the past week, 500,00 on 
of it to the Wilson Lumber Company, of Clee ’ 
and 750,000 feet to the Montgomery Bros., of Buffa “ 

The mill of the Two States Hardwood Compe T 
Herbster, a small town on the south shore between 
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and Duluth, has closed down, having completed its 
summer’s cut. Superintendent Nathan Terwilliger was 
jn Ashland yesterday and stated that as soon as a few 
repairs can be made the mill will start and continue all 
winter. The mill was built last spring and has run 
continuously since. It saws hardwood timber only, but 
has a shingle mill in connection which saws cedar 
shingles. Mr. Terwilliger did not know what the output 
of the mill would be for the past season and would not 
know until it shall finish shipping. 

The C. C. Thompson Lumber Company, at Washburn, 
has finished its contract cutting for the Hines com- 
pany, of Chicago. The cut for the season was 11,000,000 
feet. 

The shipping season is somewhat advanced and the 
number of lumber boats in the Ashland service is drop- 

ing off considerably, some on account of the bad 
weather on the lake and others have concluded their 
season’s contracts. Following are the shipments from 
the port of Ashland during the past week: 


BOAT AND DESTINATION. Feet Carried. 


Peopelie® OBCOGR, CIOVOIAUG «0 cscs cece s wees 600,000 
Sehooner Mawtan, Milwaukee... ..0sscsccccscvceces 1,100,000 
RIOD CHIEU, SIMINDINE so oe ke ada cnneeesnesioees 800,000 
Gemsoner Nirvand. BUGRlO. .....cccscccccccceccess 800,000 
Schooner William Young, Puffalo............eee08% 600,000 
Propeller Lizzie Madden, North Tonawanda....... 650,000 
Propeller S. S. Wilhelm, Buffalo. ............2.... 650,000 

0 ee ee ee ee 





WISCONSIN VALLEY SHIPMENTS. 


Merritt, Wis., Nov. 11—The shipments of lumber 
from about twenty mills in the membership of the Wis- 
consin Valley Lumbermen’s Association for the ten 
months ending October for 1900 and 1901 were as fol- 
lows: ° 

Inerease. Pct. 
9.257.000 28.0 
10,448,000 31.0 
10.284.000 27.8 


1900. 1901. 

42,455,000 
42 022.000 
47,167.000 


January. 38 
February i 
March... 86.883,000 





April ... 82.891,000 48.520.000 15,629,000 47.5 
May .... 42.215.000 57.041,000 8 85.0 
June ... 42.169.000 54,493,000 29.2 
July ... 36.541,000 60,852,000 66.5 
August... 48.900,000 58 250.000 19.0 
Sept’b’r.. 45.598.000  49.828,000 8.2 
October... 47,794,000 51,246,000 7.2 

Totals.399,763,000 513,374,000 113,611,000 28.4 


It will be noted that while there was a remarkably 
steady volume of shipments in 1900 there has been a 
good deal of variation this year though with shipments 
on the average much larger. In fact, there has been 
an increase in every month up to this time ranging from 
7 to 66 percent. The banner month of this year was 
July, while the shipments in July last year were smaller 
than in May, June, August, September or October. While 
October was not quite as heavy a business month as 
were May, June, July and August, the volume of ship- 
ments was good and would doubtless have been very 
much larger, perhaps breaking the record for the year, 
but for two causes—the shortage of cars and the abso- 
lute inability to make shipments from the stock on hand. 
Discussion in regard to prices indicates that they are 
strong, with some concerns quoting higher than the list 
prices. Owing to previous price conditions inch stocks 
have been increased this year at the expense of dimen- 
sion and consequently the stock of the latter is the low- 
est in comparison with the total stock that it has been 
for years, and perhaps ever in the history of the trade. 
‘All good lumber is in very short supply and prices are 
dictated by the needs of the buyers rather than by any 
list. Nos. 3 and 4 boards and strips have been moving 
very freely recently and what looked like some surplus 
in this class of stock a few weeks ago has been materi- 
ally reduced. 





THE BLACK RIVER DISTRICT. 


La Crosse, Wis., Nov. 12.—Most of the boats are put 
away into winter quarters and navigation here is about 
atanend. ‘Trade is very good for this time of the year. 

A jolly party will leave today for the south in a 
house boat. It is owned by IL. F. Easton, of this city. 
He will be accompanied by his wife, Capt. D. A. MeDon- 
ald and wife and several others. Mr. and Mrs. MeDon- 
ald will return from St. Louis. Mr. Easton will spend 
the winter cruising in southern waters, returning in 
the spring with the steamer Mary B., which has the 
house boat in tow. 

The C. Hf. Nichols Lumber Company held its annual 
Meeting last week and elected the following officers; 
President, F. E. Nichols; vice president and treasurer, 
Rarl Pooler; secretary, W. W. Schall. Their report 
indicated a very good year’s business. 

L. ©. Colman is spending a few days in Chicago, 
where his wife is visiting friends. 

8. H. Russell, who was for a number of years secre- 
tary of the Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company here 
and last year was made secretary of the Caseade Locks 
Lumber Company, in Oregon, has sold out his interest 
there. He arrived here yesterday, where he may reside 
Permanently. 

The sale by the John Paul Lumber Company to the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company of the 
land where the Paul company had its mill and lumber 
yards was consummated this week. It is expected that 
It will be resold from time to time for manufacturing 
purposes. 

R. H. Paul is here from Watertown, Fla., attending 
the law suit which is now on here in the circuit court. 
Tames L. Gates vs. John Paul. James L. Gates, of 
Milwaukee, claims that about ten years ago he made 
® agreement with John Paul to receive one-sixth of 

€ value of 600,000 acres of pine lands in Florida as his 
mmission for purchasing them for Mr. Paul. He con- 





tends that he never received his commission for the 
service. Mr. Paul holds that he paid in full. The 
defendant also claims that he disposed of the land in 
dispute to the East Coast Lumber Company. The action 
is in fact to force the provisions of the alleged contract, 
and is being tried under the laws of Florida. In that 
state the law says a verbal contract is as binding as a 
written contract when in timber land transactions. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE WIs., Nov. 13.—The sawing season on the 
Menominee practically ended this week and within an- 
other week most every mill on the river will have 
closed until the spring. The entire crop of logs which 
came down the Menominee this year has been eaten 
up slick and clean by the greedy saws of the eighteen 
mills in Marinette and Menominee. The boom com- 
pany ceased log sorting today and there was nothing 
left above the marking gap except deadheads. ‘ The 
boom company sorted this season 247,000,000 feet of 
logs, and enough poles, posts and other cedar timber 
has been sorted to bring the total up to about 270,- 
000,000 feet. This, with the logs brought in by rail, 
will make the total cut of the Marinette and Menomi- 
nee mills 300,000,000 feet, about the same as last year. 
The boom company last year sorted a total of about 
265,000,000 feet. 

The H. Witbeck Company has already closed down, 
having cut about 36,000,000 feet. The two mills of the 
R. W. Merryman Company have closed for the season 
after cutting about 35,000,000 feet. The Menominee 
River Lumber Company closed some time ago and the 
Sawyer-Goodman Company, N. Ludington Company and 
the Marinette Lumber Company will run for several 
weeks yet. A number of the Menominee mills will run 
for a week or two more. 

The Red Cliff Lumber Company’s mill closed for the 
season November 7, after a cut of 22,000,000 feet and 
with about as much dry lumber left on the docks as 
last winter. A month’s further operations were pos- 
sible but the company concluded to shut down owing 
partly to the cold weather and partly to a desire to use 
its force in its logging camps, of which it has ten in 
operation and two more contemplated. 

Four of the Menominee mills will close for good this 
season. They are the three of the Kirby-Carpenter 
Company and the mill of the Ludington, Wells & Van 
Schaaick Company. This will leave Menominee with 
only five mills, those of the Girard Lumber Company, 
Donovan & O’Connor, A. Spies, the Bay Shore Com- 
pany and Burns & Hicks. None of these companies has 
any big tracts of standing timber and they are buying 
stock from year to year. In Marinette there are still 
seven mills and most of them have a number of years 
yet to run. The H. Witbeck Company, the Hamilton 
& Merryman Company, Sawyer-Goodman Company, 
Marinette Lumber Company and the N. Ludington Com- 
pany all have considerable standing timber. ‘The H. 
Witbeck Company has the smallest amount and has 
only three or four years more to operate. This will 
make twelve the total number of mills in operation on 
the Menominee next year. 

A. J. West, of Aberdeen, Wash., was here this week 
purchasing saw mill machinery front the Kirby-Car- 
penter Company for a big mill in Washington. 

A recent visit to New Orleans discovered considerab!e 
active northern interest in southern’ timber.  R. 
N. Day, of Duluth, representing the Day _ Bros. 
Lumber Company, has five cruisers in the piney woods 
of Louisiana looking over timber. James Wright, of 
Merrill, who represents his father’s estate, is looking 
over a tract of 70,000 acres which central Wisconsin 
lumbermen expect to buy. At Memphis, Tenn., John 
O’Brien and W. F, Pleas were going inland to inspect 
a big tract of hardwood timber. Edward Prescott, 
representing the D. Clint Prescott Company, of Menom- 
inee, has opened an office in the Hennan building in 
New Orleans and Gil MeDonough has located there to 
represent the McDonough Manufacturing Company, of 
Eau Claire. The latter carried off an order for a saw 
mill last week. 

There were a number of buyers here this week. W. 
N. Kelly, of Traverse City, Mich., representing the 
Kelly Shingle Company, bought 500,000 feet of bass- 
wood. Hugh McLean, of Tonawanda, was in Menominee 
on his way to Duluth and Ashland, where he has in- 
terests. M. M. Darr, of the Eastern Lumber Company, 
and Arthur C. Miller, of Milwaukee, were also here 
this week. 

Shipments this week were light. There were no 
Buffalo or eastern boats in port and Chicago and Mil- 
waukee craft were not numerous. An unusual searcity 
of boats is reported and lumbermen are finding it hard 
to get them. The Baldwin and several other tows are 
expected from the east next week. They will be the 
last eastern boats in all probability to load here. A 
fleet of six Chicago steam barges arrived in port on 
Sunday but outside of these arrivals have been rather 
slow. There is still a large amount of lumber on local 
docks which will be shipped this season if possible. 

The Girard Lumber Company. of Menominee, has just 
completed a contract with William Holmes & Son to 
saw 4,000,000 feet of basswood for them during the 
coming year. The company has also purchased 7,000,- 
000 feet of timber from the same parties. The timber 
is mostly tributary to the Holmes logging road and the 
logs, which are mainly hemlock, will be put into the 
main river. A. C. Merryman and I. K. Hamilton, jr., 
of Chicago, returned this week from California, where 
they were looking after their orange ranches. R. C. 
Merrvman expects to leave in about three weeks to 
spend the winter in California. 

A slip of the types last week credited the Kirby-Car- 
penter Company with a cut aggregating 40,000,000,000 


feet in its forty-five years of activity. The error of the 
superfluous cipher is at once evident to any one at all 
familiar with the past half century lumber history of 
the Menominee river. While the Kirby-Carpenter Com- 
pany will finally have closed its sawing operations on 
this river with the end of this season, it is still an 
important factor as a dealer in lumber, having in pile 
unsold about 16,000,000 feet, largely in good condition 
for shipment, and, of course, for sale. The company 
does not expect to have all its stock closed out until 
about the middle of next summer; it is sending out its 
regular monthly price lists and is shipping freely and 
will, of course, be pleased to hear from any one wanting 
lumber shown in its November lists. 





AROUND ABOUT WAUSAU. 

Wausau, Wis., Nov. 11—J. A. Porter has returned 
from California after an absence of eight weeks, dur- 
ing which he has been looking over valuable timber 
lands in which he and others are interested. The Alex- 
ander Stewart Lumber Company has closed down its 
large saw mill on account of a shortage of logs. The sea- 
son just closed has been a very successful one and work 
will again be started when a sufficient amount of logs 
shall be received. 

The saw mill, engine room and planing mill at Morris 
burned last Friday and considerable lumber was also 
destroyed. The loss will amount to several thousand 
dollars, but is partly covered by insurance. 

The Joseph Dessert Lumber Company’s saw mill at 
Mosinee shut down last week for the season. The mill 
will be closed until about the first of the year and the 
entire plant will be overhauled and put in shape for 
the winter’s run. 

The saw and planing mill of the Jacob Mortenson 
Lumber Company has run day and night during the 
past vear and has cut about 30,000,000 feet. It was 
thought some time ago that this mill had shut down for 
good, but it has contracted for over 10,000,000 feet of 
logs, which will be cut next season. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AnD Saatnaw, Micu., Nov. 12.—The only 
thing that limits the lumber trade here is the searcity 
of cars and white pine lumber. The manufacturers 
have sold right up to their saws and the railroads are 
unable to keep up anywhere near with the demands 
of shippers for cars. There is no apparent sign of 
weakness and in the yards some grades of lumber have 
been marked up. Bliss & Van Auken report the usual 
volume of business during October and November to 
date, trade at present being good and prices firm and 
tending upward in some grades. 

The Porter Cedar Company was organized at Sagi- 
naw last week with the capital stock fixed at $30,000 
and all held by John §S. Porter, H. C. Hyde and Edith 
Porter. The company will operate a shingle mill in 
Missaukie county and handle cedar of all grades. It 
owns 9,000 acres of cedar lands and is in position to 
do a heavy business. 

The Pitts & Co. saw mill premises at Bay City were 
purchased last week by the Michigan Central Railroad 
Company. The firm retains the saw mill, which will 
very likely be sold to parties who desire to remove it 
to Canada. This is one of the oldest mill plants on the 
Saginaw river. The mill has probably manufactured 
800,000,000 feet of lumber since it went into commis- 
sion in 1862. From 1880 to 1890 inclusive the output 
of the mill was 246,500,000 feet of lumber. It has not 
been operated this year. 

The plant of the Delta Lumber Company. at Delray 
has been sold to Charles W. Restrick. The considera- 
tion is reported at a little less than $55,000. Mr. 
Restrick will put the entire plant into commission at 
the earliest possible moment. The average sales of 
the C. W. Restrick Lumber Company the last year were 
$30,000 a month. The company buys heavily at upper 
lake points and Canada and brings the lumber to Del- 
ray by boat. ¢ 

The Genesee Lumber Company was organized at Flint 
on Saturday. It is capitalized at $100,000. J. D. Dort 
is president, Arthur Loranger secretary, W. C. Durant 
treasurer, and James Carroll manager. The company 
will operate in Mississippi and Louisiana. Mr. Lor- 
anger has been connected with the Tickfaw Lumber 
Company, operating near Hammond, La., the last year, 
and left Flint for the south on Monday of last week. 

The Hitchcock Lumber Company shut down its mill 
at Bay City last week. The mill has heen cutting logs 
for the Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company. It is not 
known if the mill will be stocked another year but it 
is thought that it will secure a stock of mixed timber. 

The Kneeland-Bigelow Company began to get logs 
down from the Mackinaw division by rail last week 
and will soon be running full blast for the winter. The 
company expects to erect next season a planing mill to 
be operated in connection with the saw mill. It has 
plenty of timber to stock the mill for several years. 

There is not going to be much lumber carried over by 
manufacturers on this river this winter. The Kern 
Manufacturing Company had about 15.000,000 feet on 
hand a year ago but it is about all cleaned up. The 
stock has been handled in the car trade. 

The Campbell & Brown saw mill is being fitted out for 
the winter run, and the Welch mill will be operated a 
portion of the winter if not all. 

William McClellan recently started . sorting yard 
at Bay City. He says business is good and he has a 
large number of orders booked for future delivery, or 
as soon as cars can be secured to move the stuff. 

The Maltby Lumber Companv. Bay City, is filling 
a contract to furnish 100,000 railroad ties for the Sagi- 
naw Suburban railroad, to run from Bay City via 
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Saginaw to Flint. Railroad ties are very firm and 
likely to go up in price. 

Bousfield & Co. are running their woodenware factory 
until 9 o’clock every night in order to keep up with the 
procession. The firm has about 5,000,000 feet of logs on 
hand for the winter run. 

Mitchell Bros. are building a handle factory and saw 
mill at Cadillac. The handle factory is ready for the 
machinery. The saw mill, which will be operated in 
connection with the handle factory, will be built during 
the winter. The entire plant will employ ninety men. 

Frank Buell’s saw mill at Gaylord is being fitted up 
for the winter run. ‘The mill will be fully stocked with 
logs for the winter. 

The semi-annual convention of the National Slack 
Cooperage Manufacturers’ Association is to be held in 
Detroit, December 10 and 11. 

There were shipped from Cheboygan in October 6,- 
014,000 feet of lumber, 5,220,000 shingles and 88,000 
pieces of cedar. 

The Spanish River Lumber Mill, operated by Bra- 
man & McCormick, at Spanish River, Ont., has shut 
down, earlier than usual owing to the difficulty in get- 
ting men enough to operate it. The mill is stocked by 
the Spanish River Lumber Company. 

W. & A. McArthur Co.’s saw mill at Little Current, 
Ont., shut down for the season last week. The mill had 
a fine run this year. 

At Cadillac, Cummer, Diggins & Co. have added to 
their saw mill plant a 50-cord wood alcohol plant. The 
feature of the plant is the use of sawdust and hog 
fuel from the saw mill to heat the charring retorts in 
the wood alcohol plant. 

The Allington-Curtis Company at Saginaw has never 
been so busy since it began business and is overwhelmed 
with work, 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


OLEVELAND, Onto, Nov. 9.—Because of the continuous 
almost unprecedented activity in real estate transactions 
the lumber trade is exceptionally active and so long as 
the weather is gracious enough to permit of outdoor 
work the building business will continue vigorously. 
Never before so long as the oldest lumber dealers can 
recollect have they been privileged to work through all 
October and to the end of the first nine days of Novem- 
ber without a single hour’s interruption by inclement 
weather. At all the yards they are busy almost to the 
limit. Dealers are having to make apparently no effort 
to dispose of stock. The question most puzzling is to 
have ready for delivery what the trade wants and to be 
in position to deliver it quickly. The one great drawback 
as to quick delivery is the inability of railroads to fur- 
nish cars and for the home trade is the lack of planing 
mill capacity to prepare lumber to fill rush orders as 
fast as wanted. Prices are steady and_ throughout 
apparently satisfactory. 

Shingles are exceedingly scarce in the market and, 
owing to the lateness of the season and the almost 
unprecedented demand, dealers will go into winter with 
practically none for their winter and early spring trade. 
There is a fair stock of Jath and of these dealers will 
without doubt have enough to supply wants. 

Lumber receipts during all the first days of this week 
were exceedingly light, owing to the high winds and in- 
clement weather on the upper lakes, though the latter 
part of the week a fair number of vessels arrived, which 
will make total receipts about up to the ordinary. The 
record for the week was: 


BOAT AND POINT OF SHIPMENT, I'eet Delivered. 


Propeller Maine, Duluth, Minn.......... 625,000 
Schooner A. C. Maxwell, Duluth, Minn... 600,000 
Schooner Kate Brainard, Duluth, Minn... 550,000 
Propeller A. G, Lindsay, Duluth, Minn... . 650,000 
Propeller Monohassett, Duluth, Minn..... 450,000 
Propeller Newaygo, Duluth, Minn........ 950,000 
Schooner A. G. Law, Duluth, Minn....... 475,000 
Schooner Interlaken, Duluth, Minn....... 475,000 


Propeller George Dunbar, Tawas City, Mich 275,000 


Schooner West Side, Tawas City, Mich.... 700,000 
Propeller H, D. Coffinberry, Ashland, Wis. 850,000 
Schooner Nelson Bloom, Ashland, Wis... . 750,000 
Schooner Teutonia, Ashland, Wis........ 550,000 
Schooner J. R. bdwards, Ashland, Wis... . 600,000 
Schooner Alex. Anderson, Ashland, Wis... 1,000,000 
l’ropeller Owen, Parry Sound, Ont....... 450,000 
Schooner Muskoka, Parry Sound, Ont.... 575,000 


TE RC TEE SER Te ee 10,450,000 


Car receipts of southern pine, poplar and hardwoods 
were about 4,500,000 feet, making total receipts for the 
week 14,950,000 feet. As the season of navigation nears 
the close dealers realize the necessity of hurrying what- 
ever they yet have to come forward as fast as possible; 
therefore they look for a large amount of lumber yet to 
come in before the close of this month. 

The Saginaw Bay Company bought the propeller 
George Dunbar this week, a staunch little craft of 
about 300,000 feet capacity. She will be operated in 
the lumber trade between the company’s mills at Tawas, 
Mich., and its Cleveland yards. 

Max Meyers, of the Nicola Stone & Meyers Company, 
John King, of the Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber Com- 
pany, and Guy Gray, of the Mills-Gray-Carleton Com- 
pany, were in Columbus one day this week to attend a 
meeting of the retail lumber dealers’ association. 

KE. F. Perry, of New York, secretary of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, was a guest of 
President Guy Gray at the Lumbermen’s Club room on 
Saturday. Buyers in the market this week were few, 
the business principally coming by telephone, telegraph 
or from the traveling men. 

Mr. Clements, of Clements & Allen, Akron, was in 
and placed orders for several carloads. Frank Wey- 
brecht, of Weybrecht’s Sons, Alliance, and 8. S. Wor- 
rallo, Willoughby, were also in the market looking for 
dry white pine and specials for quick shipment. 
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Organization Complete of the Freight Payers’ Association—Lake Freights Advanced to Lake 


Erie Ports—Car Shortage Still a Decided Embarrassment Throughout the 
East — Pennsylvania, Maryland and [laine Trade Active. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


NEw York, Nov. 11.—No financial embarrassment of 
importance has occurred thus far this week and matters 
seem to be simmering down quietly, with trade good 
and prospects bright for the future. The one little 
failure of Chester F. Reynolds is not considered of 
very great importance, nor are the amounts involved 
staggering. 

J. B. Murphree, of 18 Broadway, has just returned 
from a trip through Florida and Georgia and his views 
of the conditions in the great yellow pine district are 
most roseate. He claims that all the mills down there 
are just full of orders, with everybody convinced that 
it is a seller’s market, and with prices most firmly 
held. As to prices, it is generally believed that an- 
other advance is almost positive by January 1. 

Kk. A. Landon, New York representative of the Chi- 
cago Lumber & Coal Company, St. Louis, is expected 
back next week from a trip through New England ter- 
ritory. 

The organization of the Freight Payers’ Protective 
Association, which was recently incorporated, has been 
completed by the election of the following officers: Pres- 
ident, Frederick R. Stevens; secretary, William S. Ty- 
ler; treasurer, C. Boardman ‘Tyler. Offices have been 
secured at 146 Broadway and the association is start- 
ing out with good prospects financially and of being of 
real service to shippers not alone of lumber but of all 
kinds of merchandise. President Stevens is well known 
in the trade. He has an office at 18 Broadway and 
represents the Hastings Shingle Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Vancouver, B. C. 

Included among the week’s visitors were KE. C. Gates, 
manager of the hardwood department of the American 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
John N. Seatehford, Buffalo, N. Y.; A. A. Mason, of 
H. S. Janes & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; John Peart, of the 
Peart, Nealds & MeCormick Company, Philadelphia, 
and Mr. Blades, of the Blades Lumber Company, Eliza- 
beth City, N. J., and Newberne, N. C. 

An avalanche of maple flooring men descended on 
the city last week, but they have returned home now, 
apparently well satisfied with their visit and the result 
of their conferences with the maple flooring committee 
of the New York Lumber Trade Association. Those 
who were here were B. H. Cook, of Petoskey, Mich., 
who is secretary of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association; Julius Dietz, of the Buffalo Maple Floor- 
ing Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; W. M. Dwight, of the 
Dwight Lumber Company, Detroit; William D. Young, 
of W. D. Young & Co., Bay City, Mich., and W. W. 
Mitchell, of Cobbs & Mitchell, Cadillac, Mich. 

J. H. Havens & Sons, retailers of West Fifty-sixth 
street, have been succeeded by the Havens Lumber 
Company. 

Secretary FE. F. Perry, of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, is back from a_ short 
but extensive western trip to Pittsburg, Cleveland and 
Columbus, Ohio. 

A New York office of the American Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., has been estab- 
lished at 11 Broadway, with W. H. Mace in charge. 


The Week’s Charters. 


Timber freights from the gulf continue quiet. From 
80s to 82s 6d is quoted as the range to the United 
Kingdom and continent. Tonnage to load deals at out- 
side ports has met with some attention of late, with 
fixtures reported at 45s from Miramichi. V'rom St. 
John to west coast of England 35s appears to be the 
top limit of shippers’ ideas. ‘Time contracts show lit- 
tle if any improvement. Owners are holding out for 
386d to 4s for good modern tonnage, periods of six 
and twelve months, although no special interest devel- 
ops. River Plate lumber freights have remained quiet. 
Tonnage from the gulf to Buenos Ayres continues to offer 
at $12.50, without special inquiry. Rates from the east 
and provinces are $8.50 and $9, and $9.50 and $10, 
respectively, though in one instance a bark is reported 
to have accepted $9.25 to load at Yarmouth. Brazil 
freights continue dull. 

Rates for lumber tonnage from the south to West 
Indies continue easy in the face of a full supply of ves- 
sels seeking business of that character. Coastwise rates 
continue to show an easy tendency in view of the lim- 
ited demand and liberal tonnage supply; $5 is quoted 
as representing the market Brunswick to New York. 

The following are some of the fixtures for the week: 


Steamer Blenheim, Pensacola to Liverpool, timber, 86s 3d; 
option London, 88s 9d. November. ? 

Steamer Salerno, Miramichi to west coast England, deals 
45s. November, ‘ 

Steamer Alnmere, gulf to continent and c 
timber, 82s 6d, November, rant abneriiete 

Steamer Heinrich Horn, gulf to United Kingdom or conti- 
nent, timber, 95s. January-February. 

Bark Freeman, Boston to Buenos Ayres, lumber, at or 
about $8.75. 

Bark Hedwig, gulf to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $12.50. 

Bark Lake Side, Yarmouth, N. 8., to Montevideo or Buenos 
Ayres, lumber, $9.25. 

Schooner Canaria, Jacksonville to Demerara, lumber, $7.50. 

Schooner Estelle, Ship Island to San Juan, P. R., lumber, 
$7 and port charges. 
mee” Omega, Pensacola to Havana, three trips, lum- 





$ Schooner James Judge, Jacksonville to Daiquiri, lumber 
$6.50. ies 
Schooner Charles H. Wolston, Jacksonville to New York 
lumber, $5.50. z 
. —" Robert Mclarland, Charleston to New York, lum- 
er, $5. ; 
Schooner Golden Ball, Georgetown, S. C., to New York 
kiln dried lumber, $4.75. : 
Schooner Levi Hart, Norfolk to New York, lumber, $2.35. 
Schooner Mabel Hooper, Ship Island to New York, lumber 
75, : 
, Schooner Florence Leland, Savannah to New York, lum- 
ver, $5. 
neal Pepe Ramirez, Fernandina to New York, lumber 
$5.25. 
_ Schooner KE. I. White, Pascagoula, Pensacola or Mobile to 
New York, lumber, $6.50. 
Bark Harry Merryday, Jacksonville to New York, dry 
cypress, $5.37 %. 
Schooner Ruth Robinson, Richmond to Boston, lumber, $4. 
Spot freight quotations to European ports are: 
Walnut Logs 


Cooperage 
and Lumber. 


Whitewood, Stock, 


Liverpool ...... 10s 12s 6d 7s 6d 
EOREOO 69206406 12s 6d 15s 10s 

Hamburg ...... 16¢ 100 Ibs. 19¢ 10c ¢. ft 
Marseilles ..... 17s 6d 20s 22s 6d 
ROMNEE: shies clan hoe 20c¢ 100 25¢ 10¢ ft. 





TRADE OF THE TONAWANDAS. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Nov. 12.—As a result of 
efforts on the part of local Jumbermen to get as much 
stock as possible on hand before the suspension of navi- 
gation, Jumber has been arriving briskly lately, 
a conservative estimate placing the approximate amount 
at 30,000,000 during the month to date, which would 
have been considerably larger if rough weather were not 
encountered so much as of late. Most of the lumber 
arriving here will be piled in the yards. 

Dealers are again complaining of a stringent short- 
age of cars, having twice as much lumber to ship as 
they can get accommodations for. During the last few 
days they have found it necessary in a number of 
instances to use coal cars. 

H. J. Hoodly, operatvr of a box shook factory at 
Avoca, N. Y., has bought an interest in the R. J. Rog- 
ers Lumber Company, the Seneca Falls (N. Y.) concern 
which recently erected an office in North Tonawanda 
and announced its intention to conduct a wholesale 
and retail lumber business here. Mr. Hoodly will 
dispose of his business at Avoca, remove to this city 
and take charge of the local station of the new com- 
pany about January 1. 

Although shipments of lumber by canal from the 
Tonawandas have been fairly brisk since the first of 
the current month, they would have been considerably 
larger had a greater amount of tonnage been available, 
the shortage of which brought about a stiffening of 
rates. On a number of cargoes forwarded to New York 
during the last few days as high as $2.25 was paid. 
The dfficial closing of the canal will occur on the night 
of November 30, but local shippers expect to be able to 
secure tonnage to get their short trip cargoes to desti- 
nation before that time. Since the first of the month 
12,234,444 feet of lumber has been shipped from the 
Tonawandas by canal. 

During the last week an advance of 25 and 50 cents 
has been made in the.rate on lumber shipped from the 
xreen bay and Georgian bay districts to the ‘Tona- 
wandas and other Lake Erie ports, making the pre- 
vailing figures $2.50 and $2.75 respectively, while ship- 
pers are still paying $3 on shipments out of Dufuth 
and nearby ports to markets at this end of the lakes. 

Mackenzie & Evans have dissolved partnership by 


mutual consent, the junior member withdrawing. Mr. ° 


Mackenzie will settle up the old firm’s business affairs 
and continue to deal in lumber individually. 

James Fenton, proprietor of the Buffalo box factory, 
and J. G. Sherman, of Buffalo, N. Y., are here nego- 
tiating for the purchase of the box factory and planing 
mill on Island street formerly operated by the defunct 
Swan-Donogh Lumber Company, and for which 1. Tl. 
Swan, of the Clark-Swan-Jackson Lumber Company, is 
receiver. Mr. Fenton stated today that everything looks 
favorable for the purchase of the plant, in which event 
it will be enlarged considerably and continued in the 
same line of work, 

Charles B. Lentz, of Lee & Lentz, has returned from 
a business trip in the west. 

Donald McLean, of McLean Bros., has returned from 
Mount Clemens, Mich., where he has been for his 
health. 

Guy White, of White, Rider & Frost, Fred Fassett, 
of Smith, Fassett & Co., and Frank I. Allinger and FE. M. 
Davies, of Tonawanda, have returned from a hunting 
trip in the Adirondack mountains. . 

Thomas Charlton, of J. & T. Charlton, is at Colling- 
wood, Ont., looking after the company’s business there. 

J. V. Smeaton, of the Spider Lake Saw Mill & Lumber 
Company, of Spider Lake, Wis., who has been in the 
Tonawandas looking after lumber interests, has gone 
to Duluth, Minn. 

Other recent visitors to the market were R. J. Rogers, 
of Geneva, N. Y.; G. P. Rogers, Seneca Falls. N. Y.3 
George ©. Hollister, Rochester, N. Y.; John Godkin, Bay 
City, Mich.; G. W. Eddy, Middleport, N. Y.; E. F. 
Dennis, Grand Rapids, Mich.; G. W. Stanley, Batavia, 
i oe 
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FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BurFra.o, N. Y., Nov. 12.—There is much effort to get 
in all white pine purchases before the closing of the 
lakes. ‘The rates are strong at $3 from Duluth, with a 
few charters at $2.50 from Georgian bay. Only 2,478,- 
000 feet of lumber came in during the week by lake, but 
the receipts of shingles amounted to 5,437,000, with 
886,000 lath. 

Bids have been opened for the wrecking of the Pan- 
American Exposition buildings, but for some unex- 

Jained reason they were not satisfactory to the man- 
agement and have been rejected. The temporary build- 
ings outside of the grounds are coming down pretty 
fast. Everybody notes that the closing of the exposi- 
tion has had no visible effect on the city as a whole. 
It is also found that the number of new buildings 
going up and projected is on the increase and is already 
larger than it was a year ago. Most of it is of the 
heavy office and store class or steel-framed flats. 

C. M. Carrier is back from his timber tract at Sardis, 
Miss. His new mills are running at a good rate and 
he has a large lot of logs, nearly all cypress, which will 
take the mills about a year to cut out. The lot will 
amount to about 10,000,000 feet. After that shall be 
gone other woods will be taken up. 

J. B. Wall is on his way to the Mississippi mills of 
the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company, going via 
Indiana, to look after oak lumber. He has lately been 
elected treasurer of the Buffalo Desk & Table Company, 
which has a large and very active plant at Blasdell, on 
the lake shore south of Buffalo. 

Scatcherd & Son are adding to their railroad on the 
Arkansas oak tract and will be making lumber there 
as soon as it shall be in shape to run. The Memphis 
mills are running, but there are not logs enough to sat- 
isfy them. Some oak orders have to be refused. Mr. 
Scatcherd will go to Memphis this week to look after 
business. C. O. Shepherd, manager of the New York 
office, is in Buffalo this week. 

G. Elias & Bro. have put into use a system of time 
cards so that they can find out how long it takes to 
deliver a wagon load of lumber. When the driver gets 
his ticket at the office on his way out he finds the time 
of starting on it also. Then the receiver is not able to 
say that the load was not started out on time as per 
telephone and the driver is not able to spend an hour 
loafing on the way. ‘The firm reports business fair, but 
not rushing. 

F. W. Vetter is in Arkansas again, to remain until 
the end of the month. The Empire company’s plant 
beyond the Mississippi is doing well, but the eye of the 
head man is the best stimulant that can be found to 
keep any sort of business booming. 

The car famine appears to grow worse rather than 
better, for all industries are demanding more than usual 
in the line of transportation. Some of the eastern 
roads have given orders for almost fabulous amounts 
of cars, but it will take months to get any of them. 
Lumber suffers, although hardly as much as other 
branches of business. Buffalo is a good railroading 
point, spite of high rates. In Pennsylvania the lumber- 
men are making all sorts of complaints. Manager 
Hewit, of the Buffalo end of the business of R. F. Wil- 
cox & Co., states that it has been found necessary to put 
aman on the work of getting cars for the firm’s mills 
and he is not able to get more than are wanted. ; 

Haines & Co. report two barges due with a full mil- 
lion feet of good lumber, which will add materially to 
the firm’s stock of desirable white pine for winter 
business. 

Among recent visitors were Edward Murphy of Lock- 
port; J. S. Kriegelstein, of Auburn, and J. R. Williams, 
jr, of Thomas Williams, jr., & Son, of Philadelphia. 
All bought lumber. 





TRADE IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 11.—On the whole it is rather 
good fun to conduct a wholesale lumber business these 
days. Whatever happens the wholesaler can generally 
manage to make the buying gentleman think that he 
is “it.” If he has lumber to trade for cash he is a 
good fellow, any way, and if he hasn’t any lumber 
he can blow a cloud of smoke into the face of the 
inquirer and invite him to “go ’way back and sit 
down,” and tell him to come earlier next time and 
avoid the rush. 

As to the retailers they seem to be treading in the 
same clover patch, for they are forgathering from time 
to time to consider how best they can corral the last 
dollar that jingles in the pocket of the consuming public, 
and concluding that it is about time to give prices 
another boost. One of these “at homes” was held by 
the Lumbermen’s Club last week when spruce was put 
up a dollar, to $21 and $23, with an extra dollar for 
28-foot and up, and still extra prices for unusual and 
dificult dimension bills. That the move was a timely 
one is fairly proved by sales at the advanced figure 
without a murmur from the buyer. 

On Wednesday, November 6, the executive committee 
of the Rhode Island Lumber Dealers’ Association met 
to outline a program of business to be brought before 
the general meeting of the association held during the 
week just, past. There is little doing of a protective 
Nature in this association. There is little need for cor- 
rection. This protective league is young but it is a lusty 
infant and the wholesaler with scalping propensities 
Ba little nervous over what may be done by the retail 
4ssociation and, so far as noted, is walking a fairly 
straight and narrow path. 

Lightning does sometimes strike in the same place 
th much as twice; it has struck H. J. Arnold, of Adams, 
that many times at least. Not content with locking 
im up for weeks as a juror in the famous Bram mur- 





der case a year or more ago, they have got him again 
on jury duty in the United States supreme court. Mr. 
Arnold ought to know just how to behave im court by 
this time. 

That nursery of so many good lumbermen in Boston, 
the C. W. Leatherbee Lumber Company, is now incubat- 
ing another neophyte in the person of Clifton F, Leath- 
erbee, who is making his maiden entry into the lumber 
world and tackling the books as a starter. Mr. Leather- 
bee is a graduate of Harvard and possesses, also, a 
scientific education. He represents the third generation 
of Leatherbees who have conducted this large, success- 
ful enterprise since 1821. Beyond a business sagacity, 
which all recognize, the Leatherbee family is possessed 
of a football talent which has found vent in one or 
two at least of each generation. George H. Leatherbee 
upheld the honor of the Crimson in the ’80s, while Rob- 
ert, of the younger generation, has recently been elected 
captain of the freshmen eleven at Cambridge, and is 
making strides toward a place on the ’Varsity team. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 11.—Nothing but the 
ordinary business expected by dealers in Novembey is 
to be met with; consequently there is no undue ela- 
tion nor any gloomy feeling over the condition of the 
trade. Prices obtained can be classed as only fair, 
though not so low as to cause any uneasiness, and there 
is every prospect of their brightening up. Conservative 
men regard the entire situation encouraging in the ab- 
sence of any boom and await the betterment with but lit- 
tle impatience. There is a good demand for southern 
pine, yellow pine and hardwoods, with corresponding 
good prices. There is no abatement of the complaints 
of car shortage by everybody, big and small. ‘To meet 
the situation made by the impossibility to obtain 
receipts via the railroads the southern steamship lines 
are being turned to for relief and much yellow pine is 
being brought in by steamers. Several orders from the 
northwest tor white pine have been handed over to west- 
erners to fill as the local men were unable to care for 
them. 

Heretofore there has been no occasion for the dealers 
to carry large stocks at any season of the year as it 
was always possible to secure supplies when necessary 
without excessive delay, but those who are short today 
and failed to place their orders six weeks or two months 
ago are finding themselves in a perplexing position. 
Stocks are being depleted by the ordinary consumption 
to a degree that may go far toward altering existing 
prices should there be no immediate relief in the car 
famine. ‘Che mills and factories are running full time 
in order to keep up with the numerous building opera- 
tions going on. 

At the monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
the request of the National Association of Credit Men, 
of New York, for the views of the exchange upon the 
advisability of a change in the national bankruptcy 
act with special reference to the question of partial pay- 
ments being construed as preferences was thoroughly 
discussed, Several of the members most interested who 
have given thought to the subject expressed their views 
and the exchange placed itself on record for the abol- 
ishment of the act. The movement looking toward 
national reciprocity was approved at the meeting. The 
delegates of the exchange to the convention to be held 
in Washington the latter part of this month were not 
positively instructed, however, it being left to their 
discretion to vote according to their judgment after 
hearing the arguments. : 

The schooner Thomas §S. Dennison cleared port a 
couple of days ago for Buenos Ayres with 83,676 pieces 
of spruce timber. The lumber came from the west and 
is intended for building purposes in South America. 
This is said to be the initial shipment of a large con- 
tract. 

A report made by the captain of the steamship 8. T. 
Morgan, from Charleston, of having passed through a 
large quantity of pine lumber may mean the loss of 
some vessel bound to this port. The Morgan, when 
thirty miles below Cape Hatteras, ran into the wreck- 
age and sighted an upturned yawl. Shippers are 
eagerly awaiting the identification of the ill fated craft. 

Among the charters reported this week are: 

Schooner Kate B. Ogden, Fernandina to Philadelphia, 
lumber, $5. 

Schooner J. B. Manning, Brunswick to Philadelphia, ties, 
14% cents. 

Charles K..Parry is in the south in an endeavor to 
hurry up the railroads in shipping some timber for 
Edwin P. Slocomb & Co. 

A good demand for white and yellow pine and hard- 
woods is reported by Samuel H. Shearer & Son. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PirtspurG, Pa., Nov. 12.—Trade continues unabated 
at firm list prices all around. One dealer reports being 
458 cars behind in orders owing to the existing car 
shortage, or, as he figured it out, needing a train three 
miles long to ship stock. Retailers are buying plen- 
tifully to supply immediate needs, as building is es- 
pecially brisk. The situation is strong in the face of 
a critical dearth of rolling stock and large bills are 
being figured. 

Boat building along the Clarion river has been sus- 
pended owing to the low water, which prevented timber- 
men from moving their logs. This is likely to cause a 
shortage of boat bottoms in Pittsburg next season. 
Jennings Bros., of Lopez, Pa., have completed their stand- 
ard gage railroad up the Casselman valley, one of the 
richest undeveloped sections in Garrett county, Mary- 
land, as far as Bevansville, where they have begun the 
installation of one of the largest lumber plants in Mary- 


land. They will connect with a branch of the Baltimore 
& Ohio in Somerset county, Pennsylvania. 

Benjamin F. Lee, who owns a saw and planing mill 
at Williamsburg, has bought a two-acre plot of ground 
near Hawkins station for $17,000, where he will trans- 
fer his mill in the spring. 

The Dromey Lumber Company, of Somerset, Pa., 
which recently acquired extensive tracts of timber land 
in Garrett county, Maryland, and Somerset county, 
Pennsylvania, has begun the laying of rails on the rail- 
way in Garrett county. 

Kendall & Teeter, of Meyersdale, Pa., who purchased 
400 acres of timber land from the Hersberger Lumber 
Company, of Grantsville, Md., last fall, have just com- 
pleted the purchase of the other half of the tract from 
M. Kerr, of Bedford, Pa. A mill will be erected on the 
tract at once. 

The South Sharon Lumber Company, of this city, 
secured the contract for the erection of 125 houses to 
cost $200,000 for the Sharon Sheet Steel Company, of 
Sharon, Pa. 

A 4,000-acre tract of timber land located near New 
Florence, Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania, has been 
bought for $135,000. 

E. C. Brainard, of the Nicola Bros. Company, is on a 
ten days’ hunting trip with a party of fellow Nimrods. 
Mr. Brainard has promised about thirty turkeys and 
innumerable quail and pheasants among his associates, 
who are awaiting his return with anticipation. 

The large saw mill of the Hershberger Lumber Com- 
pany, in Garrett county, Maryland, near the Pennsyl- 
vania line, was burned on November 8. The mill was 
equipped with all the latest improved machinery and 
the loss entailed will be $5,000, with no insurance. 

J. M. Hastings is spending a few days at Cambridge 
Springs, Pa. 

R. E. Tallon, of Beaver Falls, Pa., and M. Hastings, 
of Cecil, Pa., were in the city this week. 
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THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 

_ Bartimore, Mp., Nov. 15.—Trade continues increas- 
ingly active and the distribution maintains such volume 
as to prevent any accumulation of stocks. North Caro- 
lina pine receipts are just about ample tor the demand 
and tne supplies are not increasing. Yard men are buy- 
ing liberaty and the inquiry from other sources is not 
less gratifying in its proportions. Kiln dried lumber is 
in good request at figures tirm with an upward tendency, 
while even air dried stocks reflect improved conditions. 
Mills do not appear to be making rapid headway on the 
orders receivea, so that energetic activity in saw and 
planing mill plants for some time seems to be assured. 

_ The advance in cypress, with respect to both absorp- 
tion and prices, has been emphatic and the possibilities 
of the trade in the way of expansion do not appear to 
have been exhausted and the outlook at the present time 
is most encouraging. Georgia pine seems to be gaining 
ground, although the scarcity of cars is still an impedi- 
ment in the way of the movement. Hemlock and spruce 
are active at prices which stimulate the productive 
capacity of the mills and the distribution is of such 
volume as to absorb stocks under normal conditions. 
Poplar commands such figures that the producers are 
able to earn liberal profits, and is in strong request both 
on this side of the Atlantic and in Europe. Shipments 
abroad are not specially large but they suffice to insure 
the maintenance of healthy conditions and assist mate- 
rially in preventing congestion at home. All the hard- 
woods are in better demand and values continue either 
to advance or become steadier under the influence of a 
moderately active inquiry. The present status is far 
more satisfactory than that which prevailed during a 
large part of the summer, a development to which the 
better feeling entertained abroad has contributed not a 
little. Stocks at European points are decidedly lower 
than they were several months ago and a freer movement 
prevails. Ocean freight rates continue unusually low. 

State Senator John P. Moore, of Worcester county, 
Maryland, has returned from Europe with his wife and 
son, John P. Moore, jr., who seems now to have recov- 
ered from his recent attack of typhoid fever. Senator 
Moore is a business partner of Governor Smith in, the 
lumber business at Snow Hill, Md. 

The handle factory at Easton, Talbot county, Md., 
which covered a quarter of an acre of ground and gave 
employment to a number of men, was destroyed by fire 
recently. It belonged to a stock coripamy and was 
insured for $6,000. Building and machinery cot $36,000. 
Thomas E. Carson, of Baltimore, was the supérinten- 
dent. Me 
Forest fires have been doing considerable damage of 
late in western Maryland and in the Virginias. 

A saw mill owned by John T. Bridges, on the Murray 
property, west of Hancock, was destroyed by fire on No- 
vember 10. The plant was partially insured. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN MAINE. 

PorTLAND, ME., Nov. 11.—Portland is all astir over 
the big fire which occurred here on November 5, involv- 
ing J. H. Hamlen & Son, the Marrett Lumber Company, 
D. Birnie & Son, Willard Lumber Company and Kelley 
Lumber Company. The Willard Lumber Company lost 
its whole stock of lumber, several thousand feet, also 
its sheds and office building, and the Kelley Lumber 
Company’s loss was about the same. Both concerns 
were pretty well covered by insurance. J. H. Hamlen & 
Son’s, D. Birnie & Son’s and the Marrett Lumber Com- 
pany’s valuables were in vaults which were saved and 
their insurance covers money loss. It was the fiercest 
and most destructive fire that Portland has seen for 
many years. The debris is being rapidly cleared away 
and a large modern brick block will be erected on the 
old site, 
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Exporters are still experiencing a period of inactivity. 
The domestic people are doing all the work there is done, 
their only difliculty being to get cars. A regular car 
famine prevails throughout this section and is causing 
trouble and embarrassment on every hand. Men are now 
going into the woods to start winter operations. Good 
woodsmeh are very scarce and command good wages. 
Orders are plentiful and a good deal of Jumber, both 
hard and soft, is being handled. Retail trade is falling 
off somewhat but no more than can be expected at this 
time of the year. 


THE PENOBSCOT DISTRICT. 

Bancor, Me., Nov. 11.—James Walker & Co., at Basin 
Mills, the Sterns Lumber Company at East Hampden, 
and other smaller concerns have shut down, and the 
only large mills now sawing spruce are the Eastern 
Manufacturing Company at South Brewer and Lowell 
& Engel at Great Works, though Morse & Co. and F. H. 
Strickland are still sawing the latter, chiefly for Maine 
coast markets, loading fifteen to twenty small vessels 
weekly. The big mill of the Ashland Manufacturing 
Company is running at full capacity, but a large part 
of its product is now going through by rail, so that the 
shipping of this port gets little benefit from it. 

Lumber freights have not advanced over $2.50 to New 
York, and this is almost unprecedented at this season. 
New York freights are rather scarce and many coasters 
are hauling up earlier by one trip than usual. Consid- 
erable lumber, mostly yard stuff, is going to Boston and 
other ports east of Cape Cod; littie has been sent to 
the sound this fall. The market has been strong for 
many weeks but when the manufacturers might have 
done a very large business they had no logs, and now 
that most of them have logs it is too late to accomplish 
much. Next spring will open with a fair sized stock of 
logs, and another large mill, that recently purchased by 
Hon. William Engel and now in process of reconstruc- 
tion and refitting, in operation, and it is hoped that 1902 
may make up in some degree for the disappointments 
and discouragements of 1901. 

The annual meeting of the Maine Lumbermen’s & 
Land Owners’ Association was held in Bangor Novem- 
ber 9, with a good attendance of members from all over 
the state. Officers were elected as follows: President, 
¥. H. Appleton, Bangor; vice presidents, Hon. Llewel- 
lyn Powers of Houlton, Hon. William W. Brown of 
Portland, Edward Stetson, Hon. B. B. Thatcher of Ban- 
gor, and Hon. J. Manchester Haynes of Augusta; clerk 
and treasurer, Wilson Crosby of Bangor; executive com- 
mittee, Hon. J. P. Bass of Bangor, George B. Dunn of 
Ashland, Cornelius Murphy of Oldtown, William N. 
Nash of Cherryfield and Hon. C. A. Marston of Skow- 
hegan; legislative committee, Hon, J. P. Bass, Edward 
Stetson and Hon. William Engel of Bangor and Hon, J. 
Manchester Haynes of Augusta. 

Work was begun last week on a new water power 
saw mill on Great Works stream in Bradley, for the 
Jordan Lumber Company of Oldtown, to replace a mill 
recently burned. ‘The mill will be ready for operation 
in the spring. 

Rufus J. Virgin and Aretas E. Stearns, of Rumford 
Falls, have purchased the Milliken lands in Byron, about 
2,100 acres, largely covered with hardwood growth, 
and they have also purchased a saw mill at Upper Rox- 
bury pond. They will cut considerable poplar this win- 
ter and later will clear the land of its hardwoods. 








PROGRESSIVE BALTIMORE. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 7.—There is no city in the coun- 
try that has a reputation for more conservatism than 
Baltimore. This fact applies to.all lines of industry in 
that great trade center. The lumber trade of the city, 
which comprehends not only a vast domestic and retail 
trade but an important export business as well, has 
for years been noted for not only its conservatism but for 
a constant desire to be fully abreast of the times and to 
install every reform that looked to the betterment of 
trade conditions. The active spirit to this end has 
been the Baltimore Lumber Exchange. This exchange 
was organized in 1874, and is now composed of fifty-four 
separate firm members comprising the manufacturing, 
exporting and the wholesale and retail dealers of lumber 
of every description. The principal woods dealt in are 
kiln dried North Carolina pine, Virginia pine, long- 
leaf yellow pine of Georgia and the lower gulf states, 
cypress, white pine, poplar and hardwoods. ‘The intents 
of the organization cannot be better expressed than by 
quoting from the preamble of the constitution of the 
exchange: . 

Desiring to advance the interests of the lumber trade of the 
city of Baltimore; to foster the commercial intercourse of its 
members and ayoid misunderstandings between them; to re- 
form abuses in the conduct of business; to procure unifor- 
mity and certainty in the customs and usages of the trade, 
and to protect its members from unfair and unbusinesslike 
competition. 

To this end the exchange, under the presidency of 

Lewis Dill and an inspection committee consisting of 
William M. Burger, chairman, Norman James and James 
J. Gilbert, licenses a corps of sworn inspectors, These 
men are selected for their integrity and thorough com- 
petency, and no one of them is allowed to be an em- 
ployee of any dealer. Their fees for inspection are paid 
alike by buyer and seller. The inspection rules for the 
3altimore Lumber Exchange comprise rules of their 
own establishment only on air dried Virginia and North 
Carolina pine and on Virginia and North Carolina white 
cypress, of which this market is the leading commercial 
center. 

On kiln dried North Carolina pine the exchange has 
adopted as an official inspection the rules of the North 
Carolina Pine Association of Norfolk, Va.; on longleaf 





yellow pine the rules of the Southern Lumber & Timber 
Association of Savannah; on southern cypress the rules 
of the Cypress Lumber Association, and on hardwoods, 
comprising ash, basswood, beach, birch, cherry, chestnut, 
cottonwood, gum, pecan, hickory, maple, mahogany, oak, 
poplar, sycamore and walnut, the rules of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. 

Even in the face of long established local usage and 
personal selfishness against the opening up of its 
market to universal trade, the Lumber Exchange of Balti- 
more has been broad minded enough to inaugurate this 
universal system of uniform inspection. This policy 
cannot fail to redown to the highest good of the lumber 
trade of that city. President Dill and his co-workers 
are to be congratulated on the liberal and progressive 
policy they are pursuing. 





TRADE IN TOLEDO. 

ToLepo, Ou1o, Nov. 12.—The past week has fully 
borne out expectations and trade has continued active 
and satisfactory, with strong holding of all good timber 
for shipments. All special grades, such as wide fine 
common and other goods of extra width, are selling 
freely at several dollars above the list. Shingles con- 
tinue-active with the demand close to the supply. Lath 
are selling freely and at full list. Norway bill stuff is 
in better demand but the price, though strong at list, is 
too low and should advance to cover cost of freight and 
handling. 

Local conditions continue active and there seems to 
be no check to building operations. All factories are 
busy and likely to be up to Christmas. 

Col. Stanberry, for a long time with the Mitchell & 
towland Lumber Company and lately with Barnes & 
Mauk, it is understood has now launched out for him- 
self in the commission business. All his friends—and 
they are many—wish him success. 





Trouble. 


AMERICAN HARDWOOD CREDITORS FILE A PE- 
TITION IN BANKRUPTCY. 

NASHVILLE, 'TENN., Nov. 13.—A_ petition in involun- 
tary bankruptcy was this morning filed in the United 
States circuit court against the American Hardwood 
Company. ‘The petitioners are the First National bank 
of Hillside, Mich., the First National bank of Fond du 
Lac, Wis., the Chicago National bank, the Prairie Na- 
tional bank of Chicago, and the Union Bank & Trust 
Company of Nashville. The petition sets forth that the 
American Hardwood Company is insolvent and that its 
aggregate debts are more than $10,000, and that more 
than $5,000 is due the plaintiffs. They charge that 
Charles E. Corkran is interested in a number of lumber 
companies throughout the country and that while he 
was not known as one of the executive heads of the 
American Hardwood Company his influence directed its 
management financially. It is also charged that notes 
have been ‘“kited” between companies in which he was 
interested and the American Hardwood Company, which 
he knew of, and that he would have the notes of the 
American Hardwood Company indorsed by the payees 
and discounted through brokers, or otherwise, as com- 
mercial paper. It is also charged that Bradstreet’s 
and Dun’s agencies made good ratings and that the 
“kiting” transactions were going along for quite a 
while prior to August, 1901, and that the money which 
was obtained through these transactions either directly 
or indirectly went into the hands of Mr. Corkran for 
his own use or for that of the company. The bill then 
recites that a receivership was the result of an action 
brought in one of the state courts last summer against 
the American Hardwood Company in Davidson county 
and that then the company in answering admitted its 
insolvency. The details of a number of notes held 
against the firm are given as a part of the bill, but the 
total indebtedness is not estimated. It is charged that 
a lot of lumber and the lease to certain ground in West 
Nashville were transferred to the Export Storage Com- 
pany and that a note representing this property for 
about $21,000 is due the Third National bank of Cin- 
cinnati. The complainants want the assets of the con- 
cern distributed without preference to creditors and 
service is prayed on Corkran and the receivers named 
by the state court and the company. 








VACATING THE TUNIS RECEIVERSHIP. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 12.—At a meeting of creditors 
of the Tunis Lumber Company held today at its offices 
in the Merchants’ National Bank building a plan for the 
settlement of its affairs and the termination of the re- 
ceivership was unanimously agreed upon. The plan, as 
recently reported, provides for the payment in full of the 
claims of the secured creditors, while the unsecured cred- 
itors are to be paid as follows: Ten percent in cash, 30 
percent in notes running from twelve to thirty months, 
40 percent in income bonds and 20 percent in stock of 
the South Norfolk Land Company. 

A voting trust was created with Theophilus Tunis, of 
Baltimore; Caldwell Hardy, of Norfolk, Va., and E. M. 
Wyley, of New York, as the voters of the stock. The 
trust is to continue in existence until the income bonds 
and the land company’s stock shall be redeemed at par 
and interest at 5 percent a year. The International 
Trust Company of Baltimore is made the depository of 
the stock during the continuance of the voting trust. 

Seventy-five percent of the creditors were represented 
at the meeting, which was large and harmonious. The 
receivers will continue in charge of the property and 
business of the company until the assent of all the cred- 
itors can be obtained, It is hoped to secure all the signa- 








tures not yet obtained before the meeting of stockhold- 
ers, which is to be held at Norfolk on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 26. The receivership was created on November 6 of 
last year. 





A PARTNERSHIP DISPUTE. 

CINCINNATI, Onto, Nov. 12.—Oliver P. Hurd, WwaA6t 
the Darling-Hurd Lumber Company, this city, filed a 
plea in the United States couit today for dissolution 
of partnership and the appointment of a receiver. Mr, 
Hurd and his partner, Jesse W. Darling, were at one 
time attaches of the Nicola Bros. Company and in 
last February they formed a partnership with offices 
in the Union Trust building. Several thousand dollars 
were invested and the concern did an excellent  busi- 
ness here and elsewhere. It is claimed they could 
not agree as to the management and the plea resulted, 
It is alleged in the plea that the assets would be 
fully $5,000 above the obligations. The claim is made 
that Mr. Darling had virtually taken charge of the 
business and had refused to allow the plaintiff to par- 
ticipate in the management. 

(Special to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

CINCINNATI, Ont0, Nov. 14.—The application for a re- 
ceiver and the dissolution of partnership filed by Oliver 
P. Hurd against the Darling & Hurd Lumber Company 
in the United States court Tuesday, November 12, was 
withdrawn on Wednesday on account of the fact that 
the interests agreed upon a settlement and dissolution 
among themselves. The business of the company will be 
continued by Mr. Darling under the name of the J. W. 
Darling Lumber Company. The company will have the 
same location as the old concern andgwill assume all of 
the liabilities and business of the old company. Mr. 
Hurd will also engage in the lumber business on his own 


account, 
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EMPIRE STATE EMBARRASSMENTS. 

New York, Nov. 11.—On Thursday last a petition in 
involuntary bankruptey was filed against Chester I, 
Reynolds, manufacturer of interior woodwork at 486 
Kast 139th street, by the following creditors: J. C. 
Turner Cypress Lumber Company, $1,925; Thomas C. 
Kdmonds & Co., $44, and the New York Lumber & Stor- 
age Company, $128. It was alleged that he is insolvent 
and on August 6 gave a chattel mortgage on machinery, 
oflice furniture, horses, wagons and harness for $3,000 
to Thomas F. Reynolds. Chester F. Reynolds was for- 
merly employed in this line and began business for 
himself in May, 1897. 

‘There is every likelihood that the reorganization 
scheme proposed by G. L. Schuyler & Co. will go through, 
as two-thirds of the creditors have already agreed to the 
plan. 

Mackenzie Bros., manufacturers of sash, doors and 
house trim, East 133d street, have just filed schedules, 
They show liabilities of $52,502.19 and assets of $13,- 
347.49. Frederick W. Cole, of No. 29 Broadway, with 
a claim for $9,896, is the largest creditor. 








A MASSACHUSETTS MISUNDERSTANDING. 

GREAT BARRINGTON, MAss., Nov. 11.—A suit has been 
instituted by John R. McComb, of this city, against the 
C. R, Brewer Lumber Company for the recovery of a 
certain amount of money which he alleges he invested in 
that concern. In the declaration he asserts that he was 
deceived as to the amount of business done by the com- 
pany and practically lost all that he put into the busi- 
ness. Mr. McComb states that he invested $9,000 in the 
C. R. Brewer Lumber Company with the understanding 
that he was to be chosen treasurer of the corporation 
and was to receive for his services a salary of $1,500 a 
year. Shortly afterwards the company went out of 
business and the plaintiff is now endeavoring to get pe- 
cuniary satisfaction out of his deal. A verdict has not 
yet been rendered. 


AN ECHO OF THE MOSHER FAILURE. 

Saginaw, Micn., Nov. 13.—A reminder of the de- 
funct lumber firm of A. Mosher & Son, which failed 
disastrously several years ago, is the attempt of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce to realize on a note it 
holds for $2,100, given by the Williams Milling Com- 
pany to Mosher & Son and by them discounted with the 
bank, and another note for $3,000, given by A. Mosher & 
Son to A. Maltby, on which $2,700 had been paid. It 
would have become outlawed this month under the 
statute of limitations, but the bank to keep it alive 
has sued Alfred Mosher, the junior and surviving mem- 
ber of the firm, for the full amount of the notes with 
interest to date. Mosher is still engaged here as a 
broker and lumber dealer and the Canadian bank ap- 
parently is determined to force him to settle. 








AN AMICABLE SETTLEMENT. 

Davenport, Iowa, Nov. 11.—The controversy between 
the citizens and Chris Mueller & Sons has been amicably 
settled, the latter having agreed to arrange for an- 
other site on which to rebuild their saw mill, recently 
burned. The planing mill and lumber yard will be re- 
tained at the old location but the amount of lumber 
to be carried in stock is restricted to 1,500,000 feet In- 
stead of several times that amount which is now in pile. 
The new yard will be arranged on the most modern 
plans, having wider alleys ete., thus reducing the fire 
hazard to a minimum. At the present time the Mueller 
people are not prepared to state just where they will 
locate their new mill as they are considering several 
propositions. 

Wages for woods work have never been so high 
now, and lumbermen in all sections of the country, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and in Canada as well 
as the United States, are complaining. 
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The Record. 


Alabama. 
The Cuba Lumber Company has been succeeded 





Cuba 


4 py the State Line Lumber Company. 


hy 
¢ 


Dothan—L. EK. Edwards has recently commenced a saw 
mill business. f 

Kdwardsville—-Stevens & Burchfield are reported out of 
business. ; 

[ollywood—The Alabama Cedar Company has recently 
ocmmenced the manufacture of cedar slats. 


Arkansas. 

Fort Smith-—Reed & Austerman have been succeeded by 
Edward C, Austerman. 

Little Rock—The estate of M. T. Jones has purchased 
the plant, timber lands and railroad of the Mammoth Lum- 
ber Company. ; 

Mineral Springs—The Kent-Cook Lumber Company has 
sold out to Comling & Barnes. 

California. 

Eureka—The Humboldt Lands, Timber, Oil & Mineral 
Company has been incorporated by F. Hanak, L. Hirsch, G. 
Hargone and others. The capital stock is $500,000. 

Hermosa Beach—The EK. R. Jones Lumber Company has 


sold out its business to Montgomery & Mullen, of Los 
Angeles, Cal. e 
San Irancisco—A receiver has been applied for, to take 
charge of the Bear Harbor Lumber Company.——The Cali- 
fornia Mill and Lumber Company has been incorporated, 
with capital of $250,000. 
Colorado. 


Canon City—The Arkansas Valley Lumber Company has 
succeeded the R. C. Knight Lumber Company. 
Colorado City—A. A. Stokes has sold out. 
Florida. 


Caryville—The Sanford Lumber Company has sold out. 


Kanapaha—Cone & Dowd have dissolved partnership. 
The business will be continued by T. J. Cone. 
Georgia. 


Atlanta—The West Lumber Company has been reorgan- 
ized and its capital reduced to $20,000. 
Kklko—W. L. Means has sold his saw mill plant and tim- 


ber holdings to R. R. Lamb and S. H. Griswold. 


Idaho. 
Emmett—John W. Prestel has commenced a planing mill 
business. 
Weiser—The Oregon Commercial Company has purchased 
the Huntington branch of T. EK. Kelly’s lumber business at 
this point. 


Illinois. 


Manlius and Speer- 
has established retail 


The Alexander 
yards at these 


Grove, Code, 
Company 


Camp 
Lumber 
points. 

Chicago—The Hobart M. Cable Company has increased 
its capital from $100,000 to $250,000..-—The Regal Manu- 
facturing Company has filed involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptey.- J. A. Wilson & Co, have been succeeded by 
James A, Wilson at 1340 Old Colony building. 

Dana—L. M. Bayne has sold his yard to Ili. Marshall, who 
will take possession December 1. 

Meriden—I’. G. Herner has sold out to the 
vator Company. 

Mount Vernon—The Hayward Bros. Lumber Company 
has been succeeded by C. D. Hayward and Mr. Phelps. 

Ransom—Jacob Hagi has not sold out, as was reported. 


Indiana. 

Elwood—The McKenzie Lumber Company has succeeded 
McKenzie & Company. 

Evansville—Verry & Ruston are out of business. 

Vreland—The Freeland Coal & Lumber Company has re- 
cently commenced a retail business. 

New Albany—John W. Force has succeeded I. F. Force. 

North Judson—I’. M. Batchelder has sold out. 

Indian Territory. 

Holdenville—W. S. Brown & Co. 
menced a retail business. 

Marlow—-The Weldon-Smith Lumber Company has bought 
out Proctor & McCoy. 


Neola Ele- 


have recently com- 


lowa. 


Archer—The Archer Lumber has been suc- 
ceeded by Beers & Smith. 

Boxholm—Sievert & Julander have dissolved partnership 
C. Julander will continue the business. 

Conesville—A. W. Underwood, of Clear Lake, Iowa, has 
opened a yard here. 

_Creston—The Ballou Lumber Company has purchased the 
line yards of C. S. Rex & Sons. 


Hanlontown—Page & Hill are reported out of business. 


Company 


Maxwell—J. O. I'rench has been succeeded by Ira L. 
Middleton. 
Stanton—The lumber business of the late Swan Hawkins 


has been succeeded by the Estate of Swan Hawkins. 
Kentucky. 
Campbellstown—The Matson Lumber Company, with $10,- 
000 capital stock, has been incorporated, 
Elkatawa- I. I. Force has sold out to John W. Force. 
Garrison—The Kentucky Hardwood Lumber Company is 
reported out of business. 


Louisville—The Louisville Point Lumber Company has 
been incorporated, with capital stock of $7,000. — Incor- 
porators: Edward §S. Shippen, Ada Shippen, H. S. Van 


Brown and Hughes Moore. 


; Louisiana. 
hee at! River—'The Pearl River Manufacturing Company 
las incorporated, with capital stock of $12,000. 

; Maine. 
i Upsala—Charles A. Milliken & Son have purchased the 
nterest of Mr. Perry in the firm of Perry & Yerxa. 


is Maryland. 
Salisbury—The D ing L ~ rec 
commenced Pi ~ gla ng Lumber Company has recently 
gp sharpstown—A receiver has _ been 
Sharpstown Basket & Crate Factory. 
Massachusetts. 
Fairhaven—france & Johnson have recent! commenced 
a wd mill business. ; F - 
4awrence——Ar * es 
bankrupta’ Arnold Chesley & Son have been adjudged 
by gwtonville—E, B. Ricketson & Co. have been succeeded 
R 2 Newton Moulding & Lumber Company. 
bilitn, land—Gibson Studley has assigned. Estimated lia- 
€8, $55,000, with assets of the same amount. 


Michigan. 


msiees Village—The Litchfield-Stevens Lumber, Company, 

Dicky has incorporated, with $40,000 capital. 

Slsie— Pre -I*. W. Squier will discontinue business. 

Flint peo Co. have succeeded H. G. Pearce & Son. 
Lenlsinna he Genesee Lumber Company, to operate in 
capital . and Mississippi, has been incorporated, with 
and W. 


$100,000, by J. Dallas Dort, Arthur Loranger 
Durant. 


appointed for the 


anjerand Haven—John Elenz & Co. have dissolved partner- 
man, € business will be continued by William Thiele- 
Jacky 


oodfieig. 1°" Walker & Co, have sold out to Hartwick 


Petoskey—Bedford & Stevens have been succeeded by the 
Litchfield-Stevens Lumber Company, Limited. 

Port Huron—The Marshall-Crosby Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been incorporated, with $40,000 capital stock. 

Saginaw—The Morse Cedar Company has succeeded the 
Porter-Morse Company. 

Saginaw—The saw mill of the Saginaw Lumber & Salt 
Company will be removed to Sandwich, Ont., on December 1. 


Minnesota. 

Eagle Bend—Bouslough & Gillett have succeeded B. J. 
Howland & Co. 

St. Paul—The Hobe-Jaynes Lumber Company has been 
incorporated, with capital of $50,000, by FE. H. and O. K. 
Ilobe and IF’. N. Jaynes. 

Mississippi. 

srifin—Ww. C. Griffin has succeeded the Griffin Lumber 

Company . , , 
Missouri. 

Armstrong—Snoddy Bros. have succeeded the business of 
Snoddy, Bagby & Denny. 

Belleville—M. F. Penn is out of business. 

Kansas City—John G. Beedy, of the Beedy Lumber Com- 
pany, is dead. 

Princeton—The Mercer County Lumber Company 
been succeeded by the G. D. Smith Lumber Company. 

Purdin—The Wisconsin Lumber Company has sold out to 


has 


Street, Hutchinson & Bro. 
St. Louis—E. P. Ewart, Fullerton building, has recently 
commenced a wholesale lumber’ business.———-The Excel- 


sior Box & Manufacturing Company will increase its cap- 
ital from, $15,000 to $3v,000.- The Gathlin Lath & 
Lumber Company has been succeeded by the Raithel-Gath- 
lin Manufacturing Company. 

Wayland—Peter Egley has recently commenced a retail 
business. 

Montana. 

Butte—W. B. Edgar, George H. Casey and F. T. McBride 
have incorporated the Edgar Wood Company, with capital 
stock of $15,000.——The Union Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital from $250,000 to $750,000. 

Victor—The Big Blackfoot Milling Company has sold its 
plant. 

Nebraska. 

Lushton—The Lushton Lumber Company is reported out 

of business. P 
New Hampshire. 

Manchester—The Manchester Sash & Blind Company has 
been reorganized. 

South Manchester—The Derryfield Company has been in- 
corporated, with capital stock of $50,000, by George B. 
Chandler, Roger G. Sullivan and others. 


New Jersey. 
Carteret—The Carteret Coal & Lumber 
been incorporated, with capital of $30,000. 
I’reehold—William I. Lloyd has recently 
retail business. 
Westwood—Van 
George W. Bickell. 


Company has 


commenced a 


Emburgh & Bogert have sold out to 
New York. 

New York City—Michael Bayersdorf has gone into bank- 
ruptcy.—+-—Joseph Havens & Son have been succeeded by the 
Havens Lumber Company, which will incorporate. 

Rochester—John W. Iorce has succeeded I. F. Force. 
——Vogel & Binder have been succeeded by the Vogel & 
Binder Company, with capital of $45,000. Incorporators: 
Leonard and Martha Vogel and Mary M. Binder. 

North Carolina. 

Sanford—The Cobb & Thomas Company have dissolved 

and the plant will be removed to Cheraw, 8. C. 
North Dakota. 
Nome—Hanson & Wilburg have been succeeded by E. M. 


Ifanson. 
Ohio. 
Chillicothe—Bice & Son have been succeeded by Harry 
S. Adams. 
Montpelier—H. B. 
& Franks, 
New Comerstown—Benton & Co. 


Franks has succeeded Canady Bros. 


have sold out to Mer- 


cer, Wilson & Hines. 
Pandora—Schutz & Moser have commenced business. 


Salem—The Salem Lumber Company has been incorpor- 
ated in Delaware, with capital of $25,000. 

Toledo—The West Side Planing Mill Company has com- 
menced business. 

Oklahoma Territory. 

a aa —The Ed L. Reed Lumber Company has opened 
a yard. 

Il Reno—D. E. Cylmore has incorporated, with $50,000 
capital, and opened a yard here. It is stated that D. FE. 
Cy!more has not opened a yard and that the above report 
is in error. 

Kenton—Horace Hughes has recently commenced a retail 
business. 

Lawton—Benning & Whitsett, of Odessa, Mo., have suc- 
ceeded the Odessa Lumber Company.—— Choat & Young 
have commenced business..——-A retail business has been 
commenced by I'rancisco Hammond. 

Walter (via Lawton)—The Fifer & Hatfield Lumber Com- 
pany has established a retail yard. 

Oregon. 

Ashland—Mrs. M. L. Hicks has sold her interest in the 
Ashland Manufacturing Company. 

Olalla—Rider Bros. have commenced the 
lumber. 





manufacture of 


Pennsylvania. 


Johnstown—J. C. Henry has commenced business. 

New Castle—William Bros. & Clark have bought out the 
Keystone Lumber Company. 

Philadelphia—The Snow Bird Lumber Company has re- 
cently commenced business. 

Pittsburg—A. W. Holthouse, 210 Ferguson building, has 
recently commenced a wholesale business. 


South Carolina. 
Greenwood—tThe W. J. Snead Lumber Company has been 
incorporated. Capital stock is given at $15,000. 
Spartansburg—The Alderman Lumber Company will open 


a yard. 
South Dakota. 
Castlewood—E. Walton has started a retail lumber yard. 


Tennessee. 

Alexandria—-R. B. Floyd has been succeeded by R. B. 
Donnell. 

Knoxville—The Knoxville Box Company, with capital of 

25,000, has been incorporated by H. N. Saton, jr., C. G. 
Schrader, S. Y. Jayne, Benjamin Donahue and W. B. Lockett. 

Linden—The Caldwell Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated, with capital stock of $5,000. 

Murphreesboro—The Baker Lumber Company, of Illinois, 
has filed charter. The capital stock is $100,000. 

VParis—W. A. Mathews has sold his planing mill. 

Texas. 

Beaumont—The United Lumber & Export Company has 
increased its capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Clyde—B. C. Clemer has commenced business. 

Harleton—The Silax Lumber Company has sold out. 

Houston—Jesse Jones and J. M. Rockwell have purchased 
a hardwood saw mill on Little river, Sevier county, Ark. 

LaGrange—Harwell & Manton have sold their yard to the 
Vaughan Lumber Company, of San Antonio, Tex. 

Ranger—Charles F, Bohning has succeeded O. R. Riddle. 

West—The W. W. Morgan Lumber Company is reported out 
of business. 





Vermont. 
East Burk—Lang & Co. have succeeded Farnham & Lang. 
Warren—Parker & Slayton have dissolved partnership. 
P. Parker will continue the lumber business. 


Washington. 

Aberdeen—The Anderson-Middleton Lumber Company has 
incorporated under same name, with capitai stock of $75,- 
000. Incorporators: H. N. Anderson, jr., G. E. Anderson 
and C. W. and A. W. Middleton. 

Elma—tThe Star shingle mill has closed down and will be 
removed. 

Inglewood—The Lake Sammamish Shnigle Company has 
succeeded the Lake Sammamish Lumber & Shingle Company. 

Mount Vernon—George W. Reed & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by Reed & Moody. 

Newport—G. W. Mason has been appointed receiver of the 
Newport Lumber Company. 

Olympia—The Memby Lumber & Shingle Company has 
commenced business, 

Port Angeles—The Angeles Water Power & Lumber Com- 
pany has been incorporated by O. C. Stark, M. D. Leehey 
and E. P. Morgan, with capital stock of $500,000. 

Seattle—The Variety Lumber Company has commenced 
business. 

Spennne-- eae & Lellwitz have established a retail 
yard. 

Tacoma—George Lawler has recently commenced a whole- 
sale business, 

West Virginia. 

Morgantown—J. J. Wharton has sold his planing mill 
and will continue in the lumber business. 

l’arsons—R. F. Hopkins & Co. have commenced business. 

Welch—R. E, Wood has removed to Baltimore, Md. 

Weston—The Weston Planing Mill Company is reported 
as having sold out. 

Wheeling—The West Virginia Woodworking Company has 
been incorporated, with $25,000 capital stock. 

Wisconsin. 

Amery—The Amery Lumber Company has disposed of its 
saw and planing mill plant to the Southern Lumber Com- 
pany and will continue the wholesale line. 

Augusta—Taggert Bros. & Shong have commenced a plan- 
ing mill business, 

Durand—H., G. Bolle has opened a yard. 

Madison—John A. Johnson, president of the Fuller & 
Johnson Manufacturing Company, is dead. 

Menominee—The L. H. Weber Lumber Company has bought 
out the yard of the Knapp, Stout & Co. Company. 

Rio—C, EK. Berg has recently commenced business. 

West Allis—Cusick, Jacobson & Baldwin have opened a 
braneh yard, 

Wautoma—Yahr & Kaser have recently commenced busi- 
ness. 

Wild Rose—A yard has been established here by T. C. 
DeWitt. 

Washburn—The mill of the John A. Jacobs’ Lumber Com- 
pany is reported closed down permanently. 

Wyoming. 
Byrou—Spencer & Boderwick have recently established a 


yard. 
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NEW MILLS. 
Alabama. 

— -The Creola Lumber Company will build a planing 

rill. 

Kentucky. 

Ford—The Burt & Brabb Lumber Company is erecting a 
aan mill——The Ford Lumber Company will build a saw 
mill. 

Illinois. 
Machinaw—Mr. Thompson will erect a planing mill. 
Louisiana. 


East Enterprise—The Brookpark Lumber Company has 
built a large dry kiln. 
Maryland. 
Piedmont (near)—Bond Bros., of Pittsburg, 
erect a large saw mill. 


Pa., will 


Michigan. 
Crystal—Fisher Bros, are building a planing mill. 
» Marine City—A saw mill is being built by S. M. Baker & 
Sons. 
Minnesota. 
F tiie: Bros. are arranging to erect a planing 
mill, 
Maine. 
Bradley—The Jordan Lumber Company is preparing to 
build a mill on the site of the old one, recently burned. 
North Carolina. 
Wakefield—-A saw and planing mill is being erected by B. 


B. Ferrell. a 
Oklahoma. 
Oklahoma City—The Oklahoma Sash & Door Company is 
building a factory. 
Pennsylvania. 
Norristown—Work has commenced on the new planing mill 
being erected by the Norristown Planing Mill Company. 
Tennessee. 
Paes Kennedy & Morelock are building a planing 
mill. 
Texas. 
Beaumont—aA large saw mill! will be built by the Bartholo- 
mew Lumber Company. It will be a hardwood band mill, of 
50,000 daily capacity. 
Washington. 
Northport (near)—Robert Morrill is building a saw mill. 
Hoquiam—The Panel & Volding Box Company is building 
a dry kiln. 
West Virginia. 
Wheeling—The West Virginia Woodworking Company, re- 
cently incorporated, will build a $25,000 plant. 
Wisconsin. 
| eee —Wright Bros. are erecting a shingle and tie 
I. 
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Beaumont Claims the Championship. 

BEeAuMONT, TeEx., Oct. 29.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: We notice under the head of “Tales of the Trade” 
in your issue of October 26, notice of the cut of the 
“Four C” mill at Keith, La., wherein it is stated that 
the single circular saw’s cut of 177,662 feet is thought 
to be the largest amount of lumber ever cut on a circu- 
lar in one day. We beg leave to direct your attention 
to the fact that on January 5, 1895, our Village mill 
sawed in eleven hours with one circular saw 253,896 
feet, 103,000 feet of which was 1 and 2-inch yard stock, 
and the remainder timber. ‘This cut is thoroughly sub- 
stantiated and the scale is sworn to by three different 
checkers. We mention this because, so far as we are 
aware, this cut has never been approached even, on a 
single circular mill, let alone being beaten. We hold 
from the Disston saw people what are supposed to be 
the championship horns for this work. Very truly yours, 

Texas Tram & LUMBER COMPANY, 
N. N, Crary, Secretary. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Light Retail Stocks Presage Early Spring Demand—Yellow Pine Winter Trade Prospectively 
Good—An Outline of the Cuban Demand—Coastwise Sail Freights at a 
Low Figure—Virginia Rail Rates Equalized—A Deep 
Water Port for Mississippi. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 13.—The slight improvement dur- 
ing the past week in the general lumber situation has all 
been in the building material lines, but even in the fac- 
tory supply there nas been a decline in neither prices 
nor demand. Those who have to do with the builders 
state that the weather alone is responsible for a large 
part of the present trading. Retail dealers in the coun- 
try supplied with lumber through this market report 
their sates much in excess of what they thought they 
would be at this season and they are caught with stocks 
smaller than they should have to take care of the de- 
mand. This has been reflected back upon the wholesal- 
ers and the demand has been of such an urgent nature 
that the majority of orders received have a hurry clause 
attached. specially in the western country ale retail 
stocks light and salesmen who have recently made trips 
through that country say that the yards are buying from 
each other in order to keep builders and farmers sup- 
plied with their immediate requirements. This situation 
indicates that next spring will open up with light stocks 
in the hands of retailers, which means brisk trading 
clear into summer. Many northern factories have been 
preparing for the annual invoicing of their stocks for 
some time and it is hardly to be expected that there 
will be a spurt in business with them at this late day. 

Receipts of this market from all sources during the 
past week aggregated 22,980,000 feet; shipments were 
13,992,000 feet, a smaller movement of lumber into and 
out of this market than for a long time and entirely 
attributed to the prevailing car shortage. River move- 
ment is necessarily light because of the low water, but 
rail receipts from both east and west of the river show a 
decrease in comparison with previous weeks. Current re- 
ports are to the effect that the situation in the southern 
country is no worse than it was a week ago but it is no 
better in any respect. A possible chance that there will 
be a greater number of cars along the Iron Mountain 
after three weeks from date promises to ease the situa- 
tion considerably. 

The yellow pine situation is very satisfactory at the 
present time, there having been further improvement in 
all branches of the trade since last report. The only 
complaint at the present time is at the delays in making 
shipment. There has been some slight acceleration to 
the demand for No, 2 stock as a result of the decrease 
in prices made two weeks ago, and this is welcomed. 
On the other hand, those varieties of uppers which were 
advanced have not suffered in any way and the demand 
for them is fully as healthy as it has been. The vol- 
ume of business from all sections is pleasing and every 
indication points to a healthy winter trade. Special bill 
stock is especially strong and seems to be improving. 

Hardwoods show no gains in point of demand over 
last week but it jis certain that the situation is no worse 
than at that time. Items needed for filling in purposes 
by northern factories are sold as rapidly as they can 
be secured from points of supply but there has not been 
the least improvement in common quartered oak and the 
other items which are in surplus. Receipts have been 
very light of late and do not promise to increase in the 
near future, as those items which are wanted in St. 
Louis are scarce at the mills. Aside from this, there 
is not as much activity at the mills as was the case a 
month or so ago. On the whole, hardwoods are stand- 
ing still just now and no improvement is expected before 
spring. 

The charter of the Memphis, Helena & Louisiana Rail- 
way Company was filed in Little Rock last week and the 
statement is made by the Goulds, who control the road, 
that active construction will begin in the near future. 
The object is to follow the river along its west bank 
and thus form a short road to New Orleans. The St. 
Louis people are looking upon this project with con- 
siderable interest as the road will open up a stretch of 
hardwood timber which hitherto has been inaccessible. 

W. R. Pickering, J. B. White and C. 8. Keith, of Kan- 
sas City, were all in the city today. 

N. W. McLeod, of the St. Louis Refrigerator & Wood- 
en Gutter Company, reports more snap to the yellow 
pine situation than for several weeks and a heavy busi- 
ness transacted for this season. He thinks the outlook 
excellent and is pleased with the situation generally. 

T. C. Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Com- 
pany, reports the sale of a bill of timbers to Toronto 
parties amounting to 500,000 feet. He says there is an 
abundance of this class of business and that there 
should be a good winter demand for it. 

C. M. MeWilliams, of the Southern Pine Lumber Com- 
pany, Texarkana, Tex., is in the city visiting the local 
office of his company. 

The E. Sondheimer Company, of Chicago, has opened 
a St. Louis sales office at 610 Houser building, in charge 
of James J. Ryan. The object of this office is to sell 
such of the northern woods as are handled in this 
market. 

The Louis Werner Saw Mill Company reports the sale 
of seventy-five cars of bill’ stock to Nordella & Owen, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to be used in the construction 
of a new furniture factory. 

R. Cranan, manager of the yellow pine department 
of the concern of A. Bushnell, Kansas City, passed 


through the city today, having been to Mississippi to 
contract for the cut of several yellow pine mills. 

b. W. Zimmerman, formerly of Sedalia, Mo., where he 
owned and operated a retail lumber business under the 
name of the Missouri Central Lumber Company, is open- 
ing up a retail yard in Kast St. Louis. It is understood 
that he will still control his Sedalia yard. 

Three new ,planing mill companies have recently been 
organized in St. Louis and will soon have their plants 
in operation. The Wabash Planing Mill Company, con- 
trolled by W. W. Snodgrass, is located at Newstead 
avenue and the Wabash tracks. The Southwestern 
Planing Mill Company, controlled by Philip Flowers, 
has acquired the plant of the Gravois Planing Mill in 
the western part of the city. The Rathel & Gatlin Manu- 
facturing Company will be located at Ninth and Mon- 
roe streets, 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 12.—The fine weather is help- 
ing out fall business wonderfully and wholesalers and 
retailers are selling lumber freely. In the country the 
trade is now largely for repairs, but at Kansas City and 
other large points in this section building is very active 
and new contracts are still being let. That country trade 
is fairly active is evident from the large inquiry and 
good line of orders still coming to wholesalers here. 
Most of them say that trade is little if any slower than 
it was at the end of October, and as a rule they are so 
well supplied with orders that they are compelled to turn 
down business. The demand is not so great but that if 
cars were plentiful and stocks assorted at the mills all 
orders would be shipped promptly and manufacturers 
would not be very far behind on orders, but under exist- 
ing conditions the orders have for the past few weeks 
been coming in faster than they have been shipped and 
mills have more orders on hand now than they had at 
this time last month. Wholesalers here look for a fairly 
active demand for yard stock for the balance of Novem- 
ber at least, and from southern Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory they are figuring on business through 
the year and probably right through the winter season. 

White pine is very firm and cypress is stiff, except on 
common and cheap sidings, which have declined a little 
recently. Yellow pine is firm on all except a few items 
and the market is reported in better condition than a 
few weeks ago. Hardwoods are weak, especially on up- 
pers, and the sash and door trade is in a somewhat de- 
moralized condition in this territory, due to over- 
anxiety to get hold of what few good bills are being 
presented. Wholesalers believe that prices will remain 
as at present quoted through the year, but many re- 
tailers do not agree to this proposition and are looking 
for some reductions, as they say the outlook for spring 
trade is now so flattering as to warrant them in stock- 
ing up early after the first of the year, and they will 
not be disposed to rush into the market with heavy or- 
ders until spring trade shall show decided signs of ac- 
tivity. 

Will A. Pickering returned today from a trip to the 
new mill of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, near 
Hornbeck, La, This is the Zimmerman mill recently 
purchased by the Pickering company and has been re- 
modeled throughout, a planing mill added and five miles 
of tram road built, making it one of the finest plants 
of its kind in the south. It will have a daily capacity 
of about 80,000 feet of yellow pine and will be in opera- 
tion about November 20. 

S. Hl. Strieby, of the Vernon Lumber Company, will 
leave here on Thursday for a ten days’ trip to the 
mill. The dry kilns of the Vernon mill, which were 
burned some weeks ago, have been rebuilt. 

wee 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 12.—Gov. Longino, of Missis- 
sippi, last week chartered the Bayou Arcadia Lumber 
Company, C. K, Spence, A. R. Bancroft and F. Benberge, 
incorporators. The capital stock of the concern is $15,- 
000. The plant will be located on the bank of Bayou 
Arcadia, in Harrison county, where an up to date saw 
mili will be erected at once, 

Last Friday night the saw mill of Adolph Poitevent, 
on Wolf river, about five miles from Pass Christian, 
Miss., was burned. The plant was valued at $10,000 and 
was but partially covered by insurance. Mr. Poitevent 
will rebuild at once. 

On Wednesday night last the planer and saw mill of 
J. H. Williams, at Florine, La., were destroyed by fire. 
The loss amounted to $5,000. No insurance. 

John A. Bruce, of Cincinnati, secretary and treasurer 
of the Owl Bayou Cypress Company, who was in the 
city the other day, said that his company had just pur- 
chased large additional holdings of cypress in Tangi- 
pahoa parish. “The demand for Louisiana red cypress,” 
said Mr. Bruce, “in all of the northern cities is in- 
creasing to a very great extent. Our company is chang- 
ing its circular outfit to an up to date band mill. Our 
capacity will be increased by the change from 35,000 to 
50,000 feet a day. The change will have been effected 
by the first of the year, and by that time we will have 
fixed ourselves with the latest logging outfit.” 

R. N. Day, of Duluth, Minn., a prominent dealer in 





yellow pine, was in New Orleans the other day. 


He has 
been in this territory for some weeks, arranging for 
large shipments of yellow pine direct from the mills to 
Nebraska, Indiana and Iowa points. 

The hand coopers and the bosses settled their differ. 


ences today. Walter Welford, secretary and treasurer 
of the Chickasaw Cooperage Company, left for his home 
in Memphis tonight. He has not agreed to the demands 
of the machine coopers nor have the associate concerns 
in this line of business. 

The New Orleans dry dock arrived last Wednesday 
morning and the occasion was marked by a_ public 
demonstration of the first magnitude that afternoon. 
All the state and municipal officials, including the gover- 
nor and his full staff, participated in the ceremonies, 
which took place at the dock site and were attended hy 
almost 16,000 people. 

Capt. John Dibert, of the Dibert, Stark & Brown 
Cypress Company, Donner, La., and the Lutcher & 
Moore Cypress Lumber Company, Lutcher, La., has 
gone to Kansas City to look after his interests there, 
He will be absent from the state about ten days. 

8S. R. Guyther, of the Trellue Cypress Lumber Com- 
pany, Patterson, La., spent two or three days in New 
Orleans last week. He had not been in New Orleans for 
some time, and his friends were glad to see him. 

I’. A. Keep, vice president of the Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber Company, will return to New Orleans in about 
ten duys. He has spent the summer in Europe but will 
arrive in New York November 3 and, after looking 
after some of his interests in the east, will come south 
for the winter. 





SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS TRADE. 

‘BEAUMONT, Téex., Nov. 9—Demand is about the 
same as has been reported for the past three weeks. It 
is sullicient in volume to absorb the output of the inills 
in the longleaf district, thus insuring the mills against 
the accumulation of stocks. The shortage in mill stocks 
today as compared with a year ago, in the longleaf sec- 
tion, is about 100,000,000 feet. There is little danger 
that this will be increased or until after the beginning 
of next year at any rate. The present demand ema- 
nates from the city trade, which is yet quite active, as it 
has been all the year. There is every indication that 
the farmers will begin buying within the next three 
to four weeks, as by that time something of a definite 
nature will have been ascertained regarding the short- 
age of cotton. ‘Travelers state that from their observa- 
tion they look for a spurt in the demand during the 
early part of December, continuing through January. 

Western markets might not exist so far as Texas and 
Louisiana mills are concerned. There is little business 
being transacted with that territory. Prices offered are 
too low, in the estimation of Texas manufacturers, and 
they decline to accept them. Then Arkansas has much 
better stocks as a whole than has Texas or Louisiana. 
There has been until recently a fair demand for stock to 
go to Hobart, Lawton, and several other of the new 
towns in the Oklahoma country, but this seems to be 
nearing its end. 

Texas trade in timber was never better, with reference 
to either its yolume or basic values. Heart ties are in 
good demand and are selling readily at $11.50 to $12 
at the mill, with saps in equally good call at $9 to $9.50. 
Stringers seem to be the item that the railroads are 
wanting the most and the call for this stock is exceed- 
ingly heavy. Chicago railways have recently done con 
siderable buying in the Texas markets. This trade has 
during the past six months been slack, on account of the 
ability of the Chicago purchasing agents to buy to bet- 
ter advantage east of the river. 

John H. Kirby will return from New York Novem- 
ber 10. He has satisfactorily engineered the finan- 
cial part of the Kirby Lumber Company organization. 
Doubtless soon after his return official announcements 
will be made of those who are to manage this vast 
aggregation of mills. The citizens of Houston, Tex., 
Mr. Kirby’s home, will on November 12 tender him a 
banquet at the Rice hotel, that city, to which all the 
principal Jumbermen of this section have been invited. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

Mosite, ALA., Nov. 11.—The total exports for the 
past week from the gulf amounted to 9,204,150 feet of 
lumber, 5,873,816 feet of sawn timber and 41,919 cubic 
feet of hewn, divided as follows: 

Pascagoula, Miss., 3,916,518 feet of lumber and 767,964 feet 
of sawn timber. 

Pensacola, Fla, 4,116,000 feet of lumber, 1,409,000 feet of 
sawn timber and 14, 031 cubic feet of hewn. 

Mobile, 1,171,638 fect of lumber, 3,696,852 feet of sawn 
timber and 27,888 cubic feet of hewn. : 

The most noticeable feature in the market is the 
confidence manifested by manufacturers in the approach 
of a better demand and they are not anxious to con- 
tract, except at good prices. These prices are as yet 
beyond those of the shipper; hence little actual busl- 
ness is being done. There continues an urgent demand 
for 4 and 4#inch heart face strips and indications are 
that $17 will be obtained later on for this material. 
Wide prime is not in demand. The movement to Cuba 
is normal, and owing to a slightly increased demand 
from the interior of the islands prices are strengthened, 
The following is a quotation from a letter receive( 
today from Cilveira & Co., Havana, Cuba, in which 
allusion is made to “consignments” : 

I regret to state that our market remains very dull, with 
slight oscillations due to the scarcity noted by dealers. at fon 
tain moments, which is born of their desire to limit t ,- 
purchases to the urgent needs of the moment, preferring : 
stock themselves out of cargoes sent here on consignee 
because in this way they can secure better prices ; which, of 
the way, is a practice strongly against all probabilities ; 
securing firm orders at satisfactory prices that will tend to 
business of any consideration. and 

As to foreseeing what the business will be next year 
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whether prices will advance, this is difficult, all depending 
upon the political situation of the country. If this situation 
js not defined in a solid and substantial manner so as to 
inspire confidence, very little or nothing will be gained over 
this year’s consumption, and indeed I do not see anything 
encouraging ahead or any indications of improvement next 


year. ‘ , 

? Business has been more lively recently, but it is for the rea- 
son that preparations are being made for the grinding sea- 
son; but nevertheless there has been scarcely any movement 
at any time during the year. 

Vor all these reasons as has been noticed by the movement 
in your own market, the consumption of lumber has been 
limited as compared with other seasons before the war, and 
at present our lumber dealers are inclined to purchase the 
cheaper grades, sacrificing the quality. 

Frank H. Wyman, secretary of Wood, Barker & Co., 
New York and Boston, is in Mobile. 

The Creola Lumber Company, Creola, Ala., will build 
a planing mill, 


IN MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 12.—While there is more or 
less caution among purchasers regarding the laying 
in of lumber there is no cause of complaint in the num- 
ber of sales. The only thing, as already noted, that is 
exercising a deterring effect is the lack of cars to han- 
dle it. One day last week one of the largest agencies in 
the territory turned down a large order because the rail- 
roads would not promise to get cars in time to trans- 
port it. The railroads make the plea that they have so 
much business with the handling of the cotton crop that 
they cannot supply the demand. If this trouble were 
eliminated the volume would be much larger in this 
part of the country. 

It is reported that the railroads are going to try to 
get the order of the state railroad commission forcing 
the lines to deliver cars promptly, or pay a penalty of 
$1 a day for all time delayed, abrogated. For some time 
the roads have charged this amount to consignees for 
delay in unloading but it was only recently placed upon 
the railroads. It was put on the roads as a result of 
the fight made by the shippers, mostly lumbermen, lead 
by Sibley King, head of the King Lumber Company. 

There have been great improvements at the mills of 
the Gregory-Coe Lumber Company, at Stanton, the past 
few months. All the boilers and engines have been raised 
and placed on brick foundations and the company’s 
capacity added to considerably. New boilers and en- 
gines have been put in and other machinery installed. 

The mills of the Sample Lumber Company, at Hollins, 
Ala., have not been able the past few weeks to keep up 
with the business and it has been decided to add to the 
capacity. A new planer has been put into service and 
other machinery made more effectual. A large body of 
timber has, it is understood, been purchased, and this 
insures a steady run so far as timber is concerned for 
at least three years. 

E. U. Fordyce, who lives in Kentucky but has recently 
operated a hardwood mill at Moundville, Ala., was in 
the city last week. He anticipates putting in a plant 
somewhere in the state and is said to be pleased with 
the outlook at Birmingham or near by. 

The American Lumber Company is a new candidate 
for business in this city, having opened offices at 2017 
First avenue. The officers are J. H. Spillman, president ; 
A. Sexsmith, secretary. They expect to manufacture 
and sell at wholesale yellow pine and hardwood lumber. 

Propst Bros., at Jasamine, had a small fire last week, 
losing a dry kiln. It will be rebuilt at once. Mr. 
Propst also has a mill at Ensley. 

R. H. Whatley has let the contract for a carriage fac- 
tory at Talladega. Jt will be a two story brick structure 
and will be one of the most up to date of plants. 


SOUTHEAST COAST TRADE. 

Brunswick, GaA., Nov. 11.—As anticipated in the 
report last week, the coastwise sail freight rate to New 
York has dropped to $5. As this about meets the pro- 
posed rate of the Ellwell line of steamers which will 
begin to operate on November 20 it is thought that no 
further cut will be made, except that a few ship owners 
may..risk a rate of $4.50 to furnish the different coast- 
wise steamers with something to think about. ‘There 
will not be any rate war, although shippers would be 
glad to furnish the ammunition for the fray. At pres- 
ent and possibly for several months to come there is 
enough cargo stuff in sight to warrant extra tonnage 
to deliver it. The only bad feature in view is a prob- 
able famine of cars. 

During the past, week, in addition to the heavy ship- 
ments of various pine cargoes, cross ties, lath etc., there 
Were forwarded 10,000 feet of gum, 158,000 feet of ash, 
560,000 feet of dry cypress and 1,600,000 cypress shin- 
gles. The movement in cypress is very pronounced, 
large shipments being made each week. Prices are 
steadily advancing and demand is strong and increas- 
Jng. The popularity of cypress lath is one of the most 
tecent features of the cypress market; the experimental 
stage 18 passed and their use is assured beyond ques- 
tioning. The mill waste is being largely utilized in 
their manufacture. 








FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

Norroik, Va., Nov. 11—An exceedingly active local 
market causes trade conditions to remain bright, but 
the lumbermen of Norfolk and this section generally are 
still confronted by a serious shortage of cars and there 
8 persistent talk of mills being compelled to shut down 
if the congested condition shall not be relieved soon. 

Wi he new line of steamers soon to be in operation from 
‘ ilmington to New York means much to the opera- 
ors in that section, as it promises prompt movement 
and regular sailings, with a considerable reduction in 
tates. This will put shippers in’that section on about 
an equal basis with Norfolk. 
of einesday of last week the corporation commission 
Raleigh, N. C., reduced the whole freight tariff on 








the Seaboard Air Line railroad, treating it as one sys- 
tem and wiping out the high rate that prevailed on 
some of the lines—most notably on the Carolina Central 
railway. The reduction in tariff will amount to 20 per- 
cent and will give great relief to shippers, particularly 
along the Carolina Central. It especially reduces the 
rate on all products of cotton mills and on lumber. On 
(these articles the reduction is said to be over 20 percent. 

Clearances and departures of vessels with lumber for 
foreign ports during the past week have been: 





14 gum logs ....... cveTRARUeV AS eRKEeA $ 100 
ESSE FOE hee iene 6 Rewenvadevawaeds 200 
Die OE cede Gecekeg nes caccecewuteerwe 900 
a DOES ME cccasiceVedeccaeesaneass 1,400 
Se Oe OO WINNS. 6 6 eck Ke ecewccnce‘es 500 
DE Si Cem CO ie .b tne pec che cteectecnee see? 1,150 
Elen De CR Ne 6 cS veeccewecaceeade 3,050 
SL DIGCED CO Pies onc ceciccceduccces 200 
S.25E pleces Hime WWMDEE. .. ccc ccccsccese 1,050 
0 eT eRe ee ee Ee ey ee $8,550 


Export shipments of lumber for October, as reported 
by the collector of customs, were as follows: 


SO OO MIR a Sai ccieenanceckiesivenee $66,759 
RINE WURUOD ceva c cckescweceneeneeenedwa 13,310 
PE 6 Dane dea eeeenesavens Kees canwes 2,500 

OR Ericus dela stadia wenaecceweneeren $91,869 


A conservative estimate places the aggregate ship- 
ment of poplar at from 40,000 to 50,000 cords. 

The new planing mill of the Roanoke Railroad & Lum- 
ber Company has been placed in operation at Mooney 
Point and a prosperous future is predicted for the very 
energetic management. The E. Christian Company’s 
creosoting plant has also started up at that place. The 
two plants have boomed Mooney Point real estate notice- 
ably. 

Lumber dealers state that there is a general scarcity 
of competent labor, although wages are fair. Norfolk 
is doing an unprecedented business in the way of build- 
ing contracts. Handsome buildings are under construc- 
tion in every section of the city and suburbs. 

The first meeting of the directors of the Norfolk Ship- 
building & Drydocking Company was held in the office 
of its principal promoter, C. W. Tebault, Saturday of 
last week. This is the company recently organized, 
with a capital of $5,000,000, for the purpose of building 
an immense plant at Sewells Point, near this city. Fol- 
lowing is a list of the directors: George W. Atkinson, 
ex-governor of West Virginia; George Blackistone, presi- 
dent of the Union Trust Company, Baltimore; Joseph H. 
Gaines, Charleston, W. Va.; J. A. Miller, Wheeling, W. 
Va.; Peter Silverman, Charleston, W. Va.; A. C. Scherr, 
auditor of the state of West Virginia; R. L. Herbert, 
Portsmouth, Va.; W. H. Anderson, Charleston, W. Va.; 
J. P. Herbert, Portsmouth; Caldwell Hardy, Norfolk; 
Clarence W. Tebault, Norfolk; D. P. Blount, Norfolk; 
Ed. W. Walcott, Norfolk; E. N. Rich, Baltimore. Ex- 
Senator Stephen B. Elkins, of Elkins, W. Va., also owns 
a large lump of stock in the new concern. 





DEEP WATER AT GULFPORT. 

Goutrrort, Miss., Nov. 12.—The deep water conven- 
tion which was in session here on Thursday and Friday 
of last week was a thorough suecess. Several hundred 
representative men were gathered from all parts of the 
state when Hon. W. G. Evans, state senator and presi- 
dent of the Progressive Business League of Gulfport, 
called the meeting to order and nominated W. H. Hardy, 
of Hattiesburg, as temporary chairman. Col. Hardy, 
who is well known in the business world of the state, 
made a short address, in accepting the chair, saying 
it had long been his dream that Mississippi should have 
a seaport of her own. He thought the day was dawn- 
ing when his dream would come true. He spoke of Ship 
Island harbor as the greatest natural harbor of the gulf. 
When he had finished he was unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the convention. 

The chairman introduced Congressman A. F. McLain, 
who spoke at some length and most interestingly of the 
work which had been done in the securing of deep water 
for Mississippi ports and the success which had been 
achieved. He told of the constantly increasing wealth 
and population of the coast and attributed it to the 
luinber industry. He dwelt at length upon the lumber 
resources of the southwestern part of the state. 

“In the twenty-five counties east of the Illinois Cen- 
tral,” he said, “and south of the Alabama & Vicks- 
burg, are 5,860,000 acres of pine timbered lands, which 
will vield, at a low estimate, 6,000 feet an acre. This 
means $341,600,000 worth of lumber, at $10 a thousand 
feet. The annual revenue from the lumber mills of the 
state now amounts to $11,700,000, or about one-fourth 
of the value of the entire cotton crop of the state. It 
will take fifty years to cut the timber, and after the for- 
ests have been cleared away the lands will be very valu- 
able from an agricultural standpoint.” 

Maj. S.S Bullis, erstwhile the general manager of the 
Gulf & Ship Island railroad, made an address of wel- 
come to the delegates, which closed the speechmaking 
of the morning session. In the afternoon Hon. Patrick 
Henry, congressman from the Vicksburg district; Maj. 
James K, Vardeman, Col. Charles E. Hooker and others 
spoke. ‘The address of John Sharp Williams, congress- 
man from the fifth district, was one of the features 
of the afternoon session. 

At the evening session there were other speeches, and 
the following memorial was adopted: 

Resolved, That in commemoration of the great impor- 
tance of a good harbor at this place to the entire state, we 
respectfully request the governor of the state to call the 
attention of the legislature to it, and request that they take 
such action in relation thereto as may seem proper in the 
premises. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the convention that 
Mississippi is entitled. by the gravity of her interests on 
the Mississippi river and on her beautiful gulf coast, to a 


place on the committee on rivers and harbors of the house 
of representatives. This fact has been uniformly recognized 


by the speakers of the house in their appointments to places 
on that committee. We invoke both precedent and reason. 


There was quite a good deal of discussion before the 
memorial was adopted. All of the speeches made, how- 
ever, were on the affirmative side, and the resolutions 
were carried by a rising vote. 

On Friday the delegates were taken on a trip to Ship 
Island. It was the general sense of the men who at- 
tended the convention that great good had been accom- 
plished by the gathering. 


WESTERN FLORIDA EXPORT NEWS. 

PENSACOLA, Fia., Nov. 11.—Arrivals of last week 
were four steamers of 7,384 tons register and seven 
sailing vessels of 7,266 tons register. Clearances were 
eleven steamers and four sailing vessels and the car- 
goes were: 

Nassau, N. P., 168,000 feet of lumber and a lot of sash and 
a 47,786 pieces of oak staves. 

Italy, 101,000 feet of lumber, 622,000 feet of timber and 
14,031 cubic feet of hewn timber. 

Austria, 99,000 feet of lumber and 619,000 feet of timber. 

Havana, Cuba, 397,000 feet of lumber. 

— 1,528,000 feet of lumber and 11,000 pieces of oak 
* Helgtum, 1,161,000 feet of lumber and 168,000 feet of 

“Argentina. 644,000 feet of lumber. 

Brazil, 697,000 feet of lumber. 

Stocks of sawn timber at Ferry Pass have been reduced 
about 2,000 pieces. The drouth in the interior still 
prevails and only small lots of nearby timber come to 
the market. 

The plant of the Bagdad Sash Factory Company 
at Bagdad, Fla., was burned last Friday night. There 
was no insurance, the loss amounting to about $30,000. 
It is not yet known whether the factory will be rebuilt. 

Walter Foster, with Baars, Dunwoody & Co., at Gulf- 
port, Miss., is in the city. Mr. Foster reports busi- 
ness in exports from that port as being at present rather 
dull. Baars, Dunwoody & Co. are defendants in an 
action now pending in the United States court, brought 
by the West Hartlepool Steam & Navigation Company, 
of West Hartlepool, England, which alleges that the 
defendants closed a charter for two of its steamers for 
a period of three years but at the end of a few months 
the charters were canceled, leaving the plaintiffs suf- 
ferers to the amount of $100,000. On account of the 
questions involved and the size of the damages claimed 
the final outcome of the suit is awaited with a great 
deal of interest by timber and lumber exporters along 
the gulf coast. 

C. L. Wiggins was in from Pine Barren last week 
attending to the shipment of a cargo from the McMillan 
Mill Company to Rio Janeiro. J. J. MeCaskill, J. N. 
Rogers and A. D. McLean were in from Freeport last 
week. FE. D. Loveless came down from Brewton and 
spent several days. 

G. Parodi made two trips to the city last week. His 
mill is running only three days of the week at pres- 
ent, because the large stock of lumber on the yard will 
not permit of the handling of the entire weekly cut 
of the mill. Large stocks are reported at all the mills. 








TIMBER DEPREDATIONS. 

HammMonp, La., Nov. 12.—There have been numerous 
reports that timber owners in this vicinity have been 
suffering severe depredations of their holdings. Leath- 
em & Smith, of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., it is said, recently 
discovered that 300,000 feet of their timber, valued at 
$10,000. had been cut illegally and they seized a small 
saw mill and property of the alleged trespassers. The 
Kirby-Carpenter Company. of Menominee, Mich., which 
recently lost about 1,200,000 feet of lumber worth $25,- 
000, has entered suit and is seeking to recover that 
amount in the courts. 





A NEW MEXICAN LUMBER DEAL. 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Nov. 12.—Dr. W. H. Sawyer, 
of Hillsdale, Mich.; D. W. C. Merriam, of Chicago; E. O. 
Grosvenor, of Jonesville, Mich.; F. W. Stewart, presi- 
dent of the First National bank of Hillsboro; Charles 
Winchester, president of the First National bank of Elk- 
hart, Mich.; James Wade, secretary of the University of 
Michigan, and other capitalists have secured control of 
300,000 acres of timber land near Mitchell, N. M., esti- 
mated to contain 2,000,000,000 feet of clear pine. It is 
said that a railroad will be built connecting with the 
Santa Fe-Pacific near Thoreau, and a mill will be erected 
at Albuquerque with a capacity of 50,000,000 feet a 
year. 


ARKANSAS LUMBER INTERESTS IN THE CEN- 
Ss 


On Tuesday of this week the government census bu- 
reau made public its investigation of the manufactures 
of Arkansas. Of timber and lumber interests the re- 
port says: 

The 1,199 establishments reported for the manufacture of 
lumber and timber industry in 1900, with a capital of $21,- 
727,710, gave employment to 15,895 wage earners, or 60 per- 
cent of the wage earners of the entire state. The value of 
the product was $23,959,983, or 53.4 percent of the value of 
all the products of the state, compared with $8,943,052 in 
1890, an increase of $15,016,931, or 167.9 percent. The im- 
portance of this industry is due in great part to extensive 
forests, estimated, in 1898, to cover 25,600,000 acres, or more 
than three-fourths of the total area of the state. Hardwoods 
prevail north of the Arkansas river, cypress swamps cover a 
great part of the eastern alluvial districts, and in the south 
there are extensive districts covered with pine. The hard- 
wood forests of the state are hardly surpassed in variety and 
richness and contain inestimable bodies of the finest oak, 
walnut, hickory and ash timber. 

Related to the lumber and timber industry is the manufac- 
ture of planing mill products, including sash, doors and 
blinds, in which fifty éstablishments were reported, having a 
capital of $1,213,011, 1,082 wage earners, and products 
valued at $2,266,522. The development is shown in a com- 
parison with the statistics of 1890, when 38 establishments 
were reported, with a capital of $850.092, wage earners num- 
bering 640, and products valued at $1,761,932. 
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Fads and Fashions in Michigan Furniture Making—National Inspection Discussed by the 
Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club—The Queen City Preparing to Entertain the 
Union Association —New Enterprises in Tennessee. 





THE MICHIGAN FURNITURE TRADE. 

Michigan is pre-eminently a furniture manufacturing 
state, and so dominant is the industry that as Michigan 
goes so is reflected the general status of the furniture 
trade the country over. 

The current year has developed a number of peculiar 
features in the furniture manufacturing trade. Nearly 
every factory has had a large volume of business. In 
fact, it is the exceptional institution today that is not 
from thirty to sixty days behind its orders. Furniture 
lumber has been relatively very cheap all the year, but 
in spite of this fact—and the trade has been of enor- 
mous proportions—the percentage of profit to the ma- 
jority of factories is going to be comparatively small. 
All of the material that has gone into furniture save 
the lumber has been exceptionally high in price. Taxes 
have been largely increased in the state of Michigan, 
insurance has been raised, but the dominant factor of 
increased expense in furniture production has been la- 
bor. Notably cabinet makers and finishers have been 
searce throughout the year and prices for this class of 
labor have increased largely. This feature in trade cen- 
ters like Grand Rapids is accounted for by the fact 
that house building has gone on to a remarkable ex- 
tent. The cabinet maker can do carpentering; the fin- 
isher can do house painting. It has therefore happened 
that when these two classes of labor have had an oppor- 
tunity to work out of doors during the summer months 
at congenia] employment and at a higher scale of wages 
they have “jumped” their factory jobs and have ac- 
cepted out of door work. This labor feature of the fur- 
niture trade will doubtless readjust itself during the 
approaching inclement season, but in the meantime the 
factorieseare not going to be able to accept a consider- 
able volume of business that they naturally would have 
been glad to have taken on. 

Plain red and white oak and quarter sawed white oak 
are still the fashionable furniture woods. In _ higher 
classed production mahogany is having an increased use 
as well as in medium and even lower priced goods, and 
in all these classes ash, gray elm, beech and basswood 
cut quite an important figure. These latter woods (all 
native of the state of Michigan) have been of compara- 
tively low price all the year. For example, the price of 
soft elm, one of the best furniture woods in existence, 
vyhas been low in relative value for the last twelve 
months. Red birch, which is used to some extent, has 
also been very low priced. 

Fashions in furniture change with the seasons. <A 
few years ago every piece of bed room and dining room 
furniture was covered with trivialities in alleged carv- 
ing which was known as “rococo.” This scheme of or- 
namentation has been entirely abandoned. The rococo 
work was followed by richly stained oaks, known as 
“golden oak” ete. The golden oak period was followed 
by furniture made in more somber hues and stained in 
a series of browns that were almost black, which were 
known as “Flemish.” 

Every six months, on January 1 and on July 1, the 
furniture manufacturers of the country present in an 
exposition at Grand Rapids specimens of their proposed 
handicraft for the next six months’ period, at which 
time they attempt at least to impress upon buyers that 
the samples so presented are the very latest and up to 
date product of the splendid group of factories for 
which Grand Rapids is famous. The samples that will 
be presented at the forthcoming January furniture ex- 
position will be a marked departure from anything pre- 
viously shown. The school, or cult, or whatever it may 
be called, will be known as “Mission” furniture. The 
style is absolutely rigid; not a specimen of carving ap- 
pears on it anywhere. Head boards of beds will show 
plain slat work, of a series of mortised rails and muntins, 
devoid of panels, looking for all the world like an 
ornamental gate to a farm yard. Other specimens of 
head boards have the exact similitude of a 5 cross-panel 
door. The posts are square and but slightly rounded at 
the tops. The finish of these woods will be another rad- 
ical departure. They will be stained in light and vivid 
hues running to browns, greens and reds, and then fin- 
ished in a dull wax finish. These lines of goods will be 
made up largely in ash and oak. 

This furniture will be more attractive than this sketch 
of its appearance would indicate, because it is bright and 
light in appearance and will be a sort of compromise 
between the heavy wooden bed of past days and the 
latter day brass and iron bedstead. 





MICHIGAN’S FURNITURE HEADQUARTERS. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Nov. 9.—Business here is good. 
All the factories are working full time and have plenty 
of orders, but there has not been so much lumber as usual 
offered here this past summer and fall. Every one is 
well stocked up or bought ahead. In quartered and 
plain oak about the only sales now being made are of 
special stock, such as extra dry or finely figured. First 
class quartered white oak is bringing $52 to $54, with 
no demand for quartered red. Plain red and white oak 
are selling at $34 to $36 for nice stock. Mahogany and 
birch are being used largely in furniture and there are 
more kinds of veneers now used than ever before. Every- 
thing points to a good winter here and higher prices for 
lumber after January 1. 

The Sligh Furniture Company’s addition, 83x101 feet, 


four stories, is nearly completed and the company will 
be in it in a short time. It will have handsome offices 
in the new building. 
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QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OnI0, Nov. 12.—The prospects of con- 
tinued favorable weather in this section, combined with 
considerable animation in the building trade, have ere- 
ated an active market for lumber. The activity, how- 
ever, has little bearing on prices, as they continue with- 
out material change. 

The Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club held its regular 
monthly meeting and banquet at the Grand hotel on 
Monday evening. The club took action on the ques- 
tion of the proposed revision of the inspection rules of 
1900. J. Watt Graham, the local member of the com- 
mittee on national inspection, reported to the club that 
he was in receipt of a copy of the revision of the rules 
as drafted by the Indiana Lumber Dealers’ Association 
at its recent meeting in Indianapolis. Mr. Graham 
recommended to the club that the Cincinnati lumber 
dealers protest against the changing of the rules from 
those adopted in 1900. W. A. Bennett offered a motion 
which was passed by the club to the effect that the 
club protest against the changing of the rules. Mr. 
Bennett read a letter received from the navy depart- 
ment of the United States in which it was stated that 
lumber furnished would be inspected under the 1900 
rules. It was claimed by the local dealers that any 
action taken in changing the rules would embarrass 
the department in its dealings with the contractors 
working under the present rules. It was recommended 
that the club assist in entertaining the delegates to 
the annual convention of Union Association of Lumber 
Dealers which will meet here January 28, 29 and 30. 
The following were present at the meeting: 

T. B. Stone, T. B. Stone Lumber Company. 

LB. A. Kipp, B. A. omy 4 & Co. 

J. McRoberts, Nicola Bros. Company. 

William B. Bee, Cochran Lumber Company. 

Cc. L. Barr and W. J. Eckman, M. B. Farrin Lumber Com- 
paw. A. Bennett and EB. J. Thoman, Bennett & Witte. 

J. Watt. Graham, Graham Lumber Company. 

Hf. P. Wiborg, I. ’. Ranson and Charles W, Blair, Wiborg, 
IHlanna & Co. 

L. G, Banning and A, FE. Hart. Banning Lumber Company. 

Chester E. Korn, Farrin-Korn Lumber Company. 

(, A, Calkins, North Tonawanda, N: Y. 
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2. L. Edwards, Dayton, Ohio. 

PD. L. Smith, Rushville, Ind. 

Charles W. Tomlinson, 

A. ID. McLeod. 

C, C. Arnold, 

W. T. Hanna. 

Cc. R. Hall. 

George M. Morgan. 

J. M. Asher. 

K. A. Swain. 

Receipts and shipments of lumber in this city for 
the week ending November 9, 1901, and the correspond- 
ing week last year were: Receipts, 1901, 1,397 cars; 
shipments, 1901, 1,059 cars; receipts, 1900, 1,101 cars; 
shipments, 1900, 670 cars. 

William Foersteir, of Hamburg, Germany, a .mem- 
ber of a big lumber exporting and importing firm 
with headquarters in Hamburg and New York city, 
was a visitor in the city this week. He said: “The 
lumber business in Germany as in all other trades is 
greatly depressed. The lumber business in this coun- 
try I find very active.” Mr. Foersteir bought some oak, 
poplar and walnut lumber in this city. He reported 
prices for all kinds of lumber firm. 

George L. Utter, secretary of the Cincinnati Pine 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, reports business very sat- 
isfactory. “There is no tendency of a boom but the 
trade is steady and healthy in its activity,” he said. 
“Builders are well pleased with conditions as. there 
are no complaints going the rounds. Prices of all 
kinds of lumber handled by members are seemingly 
quite firm. White pine prices are easily maintained.” 

M. B. Farrin, of the Farrin Lumber Company, said 
yesterday: 

That was a ridiculous article printed the other day pur- 
porting to be from a Baltimore paper, declaring that lumber 
was soaring in price and would very soon acquire prohibitory 
figures. Such publications tend to injure the lumber trade of 
Cincinnati. The lumber market is in a good, healthy condi- 
tion at present, and the prospect seems to be for those con- 
ditions to continue through the winter at least. The upper 
grades of poplar command a good pfice, while the lower 
grades are very low in price. If there is any stiffening in 
prices it will undoubtedly be with the latter grades, which 
are considerably lower than they were two years ago, when 
higher grades were the same price as at present. 

W. J. Thompson, representing the Memphis Lumber 
Company, dropped into the Queen City the past week. 
He reports trade looking up all along the line and 
that there is a decided increase in the demand for 
quartered oak poplar and walnut and an advance of 
$1 a thousand on cottonwood. 

During the week Cincinnati has had for its guests 
several prominent lumbermen of the south, chief among 
whom was W. L. Babbitt, of Laurel, Miss. Mr. Babbitt 
said: 

My companv manufactures 80,000,000 feet of yellow pine 
lumber annually, and although it is turning out 200,000 feet 
of flooring daily it has written me not to take any more 
orders in that line, as it has enough orders to keep it busy 
until January. Most of our market is in Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois and Michigan. 


A called meeting was held the past week at the 





Grand hotel by the American Vehicle Woodstock Asyo- 
ciation for the purpose of discussing the decreasing 
supply of timber and the increasing price of rough 
material. The association claims that the supply of 
oak and hickory is rapidly decreasing in the sections 
where it has been getting its supplies and as a result 
it expects to enter new territory further south where 
the supply has not become so nearly exhausted. 

A. FE. Hart, of the Banning Lumber Company, stated 
that the Cincinnati market is well stocked with hickory, 
many of the concerns having stock on hand for the 
past two years, and that the prices asked are below 
those of a year or two ago. 

The directors of the Union Association of Lumber 
Dealers met in Columbus on Friday and _ perfected 
arrangements for the annual convention of the asso- 
ciation, which will be held at the Grand hotel, January 
28, 29 and 30. The local lumber dealers have begun 
arrangements for entertaining the delegates. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 13.—Car shortage is giving 
Jumbermen trouble. At no time in the history of the in- 
dustry has it been so felt. 

Cotton and lumbermen doing business in Tennessee 
have been asked by State Treasurer Folk to furnish him 
with a record of their transactions with insurance com- 
panies not authorized to do business in Tennessee. These 
are what are termed “open policies” and the insurance 
companies doing such business evade a 24 percent tax on 


‘the gross premiums collected. 


The Wilcox-Carter Furniture Company, of Hamilton 
county, capitalized at $12,000, has been incorporated by 
O. K. Wilcox, J. A. Carter, M. E. Carter, D. FE. Nelson 
and J. H. Parham. 

The Knoxville Box Company, capitalized at $25,000, 
has been incorporated by H. N. Saxton, jr., C. G. Shra- 
der, 8S. Y. Jayne, Benjamin Donahue and W. B. Lockett. 

The Caldwell Lumber Company, of Perry county, cap- 
italized at $5,000, has been incorporated by P. 0. Cald- 
well, P. J. Morris, F. M. Moody, G. T. Taylor and Ham- 
ilton Parks. 

The charter of the Baker Lumber Company, of Illinois, 
capital stock $100,000, has been filed. The company in- 
tends to operate at Murfreesboro, Tenn. 





SOUTHEASTERN TENNESSEE NOTES. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Nov. 12.—Trade is very good 
and has improved in the last three or four weeks. The 
veteran lumbermen think the log crop will be short next 
season. In the general factory line not a single manu- 
facturing establishment is idle. 

Snodgrass & Field report that they are very busy 
shipping at the present time and think the lumber 
trade is improving greatly. D, 8S. Field is still in the 
east selling lumber and is doing well. 

Capt. A. J. Gahagan, treasurer of the Loomis & Hart 
Manufacturing Company, reports that the company is 
very busy in the building and furniture lines. The 
capacity of its new saw mill is three times greater than 
the one that burned. It will be ready for operation some 
time this month and will have 8-foot band saws. 

Col. T. T. Allen, of Illinois, who purchased 95,000 
acres of land in Greene county, east Tennessee, known 
as the Peck entry, will have it developed for the tim- 
ber at once. 

S. W. Denny, of Evansville, Ind., a representative of 
the Holeomb-Lobb Company, of Chicago, has been pur- 
chasing considerable tie timber in the Tennessee and 
Cumberland country to fill contracts for northern and 
western roads. The company secures about 2,000,000 
cross ties annually in this state. 

A new company composed of Otto Hauer and brothers 
has been formed at Alton Park, a suburb of this city, 
for the erection of a factory to manufacture cedar pen- 
cil slats. The plant will cost $15,000 and will be ready 
by the middle of February. The capacity will be 50,000 
gross slats a year. : 

The Empire Lumber Company, of Mountain City, is 
shipping 50,000 feet of lumber daily from its plant at 
Crandall. The company has several million feet of lum- 
ber in its yard. 
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The report of the Lumber Record Bureau of San 
Francisco as to redwood shipments from the mills in 
Humboldt, Del Norte and Mendocino counties during 
October is at hand and shows that month to have been 
the largest in matter of shipments during the year, 
the largest October since the Lumber Record Bureau 
was established in 1894 and larger than any month of 
1900. The shipments for October were 22,824,671 feet, 
against 14,316,660 in September, 11,781,174 in August. 
20,338,099 in July and amounts exceeding 20,000,000 
in February, March, April and May. The August and 
September shipments were light because of the strike 
in San Francisco and vicinity which almost stopped 
business, and to the lifting of the blockade is doubtless 
due the heavy figures for October, although shipments to 
southern California also increased heavily. The dis- 
tribution of shipments for October was as follows: 
Bay of San Francisco, 11,827,750 feet; southern Cali- 
fornia, 5,959,122; Oregon and Washington, 531,381; 
South America, 81,838: Hawaiian islands, 1,678,675; 
Australia and other oriental ports, 2,725,705; Europe 
and Africa, 20,000. 





The Railroad Gazette of August 30 presents an inter- 
esting photograph of the west portal of the Elkhorn 
tunnel on the Norfolk & Western railroad, which clearly 
shows the Sturtevant fans upon either side of the en- 
trance arranged in such manner as to create an induced 
flow of air which serves to ventilate the tunnel in 4 
degree of success never before accomplished in a passage 
of this character. 
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LATE LONDON ADVICES. 


(From our own correspondent. ) 

LonpDON, ENGLAND, Nov. 2.—The present position, al- 
though not a very satisfactory one, is not without its 
cheering features, the chief of which is the capital con- 
sumption now going on at this as well as other ports. 
The general trade of the country, owing to the prolonga- 
tion of the war, is in anything but a satisfactory state, 
but foreign timber is one of the necessities of life rather 
than an article for which there is only a big demand 
when trade is brisk, Prices, however, still remain in 
favor of the buyer and are likely to do so for some time, 
as stocks of almost every description of timber are 
heavy. As regards the chief staples from the American 
side, it is evident that pitch pine must rise in the near 
future. Sawn timber at 54s a load is about the market 
figure, but it should not remain at this long, as a cap- 
ital consumption is carrying off the stock here rapidly. 
Information from the other side indicates a short supply 
of both St. John and lower port Canadian spruce. For 
shipments from St. John and Miramichi £7 ¢. i. f. has 
been paid ,to Liverpool and the Bristol channel. 

Canadian Woods for Paving Purposes. 

The claims of the rival vendors of woods alleged to be 
suitable for paving purposes have induced the somewhat 
natural question, why not employ Canadian woods? 
Now, pine and spruce, the chief varieties of woods sent 
from the Dominion, although eminently suitable for 
building purposes, would, one would think, hardly stand 
the severe wear and tear to which all wood paving is 
subjected, Although as far as now recalled Canadian 
yellow pine has never been used in the metropolis for 
this purpose, it is said on good authority that it has 
been laid down in Cardiff with excellent results. It is 
alleged that although the piece in question has been 
down no less than eleven years it compares favorably 
with Australian jarrah—generally admitted to be the 
paving wood par excellence—and Knglish oak blocks. 
While these statements have not been verified by per- 
sonal inspection, and the report would seem to be rather 
a big order to swallow, even if only half of what has 
been said about Canadian pine is true it must be a very 
cheap wood for paving purposes, as even when creosoted 
the cost is only about a third of that of jarrah or red 
gum. It is necessary that the blocks be properly 
treated in this manner, as otherwise their porosity must 
result in quick decay and a badly wearing surface. Red 
gum has been thoroughly pushed and found to be want- 
ing; jarah and karri, on account of the heavy freight 
charges, are very expensive; so why should there not be 
an opening for yellow pine? This is a point for shippers 
to consider, 

Miscellaneous. 

The visitors we have been glad to welcome from your 
side are now returning home. William E. Hutchinson, 
of Huntsville, Ala., is still, however, on a visit here, find- 
ing a market for the excellent products which he exports 
from his factory. James Coalstott, of the Southern 
Hardwood Company, Charleston, S. C., has just left for 
the states. 

Henry Meeker, who for a long time represented the 
Defiance Machine Works on this side, it is understood 
has returned to the States and his place in London has 
been taken by August Schmucker. 

The prolongation of the South African war, together 
with the big drop in prices, will make the present year 
one of the most trying that the timber trade of this 
country has ever been called upon to pass through. It is 
remarkable that no more failures have been recorded, as 
owing to the scarcity of money it has been extremely 
difficult for men with small capital to do business. At 
the time of writing several failures of more or less grav- 
ity have been announced in the East End of London, 
which are largely attributable to the war, and it would 
come to no one as a surprise if other firms doing a 
much larger business were to announce that they were 
unable to meet their engagements. 





RECENT LONDON QUOTATIONS. 


The following London market report on American 
woods is quoted from circular advices received from C. 
Leary & Co., dated October 31: 


AMERICAN Watnut—Logs—Shipments of first class logs 
can be recommended ; inferior wood is not wanted ; quotations 
are from 2s to 4s a cubic foot. Lumber—First quality wood 
is in fair demand, but other grades have recently been arriv- 
ing freely and are now being neglected; prices for first qual- 
ity range from 4s 6d to 7s a cubic foot; medium from 3s to 
48; culls from 2s to 2s 6d. 

AMERICAN Oak—Quartered—The market is very dull and 
stocks have accumulated largely ; quotations are from 2s to 
48a cubic foot. Plain—There is a steady demand for parcels 
of good quality, while faulty wood is slow of sale; prices 
range from 1s 6d to 2s 6d a cubic foot. Logs are in fair re- 
quest at 1s 6d to 2s. 

MERICAN WHITE WOOoD—Lumber—The heavy landed stocks 
| being moved off very slowly and at poor prices, so that 
threher Shipments are not recommended at present; quota- 
> mee are from 1s 3d to 2s 6d a cubic foot. Logs—There is no 
emand for these. 
AMERICAN SATIN WALNUT—The present stock is ample. 





AMERICAN WOODS IN LIVERPOOL. 
Alfred Dobell & Co., of Liverpool, in their wood cir- 
cular dated November 1, epitomize the American hard- 





wood market in that city as follows: 


Oak—Logs of good quality are salable at good prices. 
Wagon planks—-The import continues to be moderate; a good 
demand exists for prime quality planks and advanced prices 
have been paid for contracts, but the market is still weighted 
with medium and poor grades. Coffin planks of good quality 
and specification are wanted, but second quality planks are 
undesirable. 

WALNUT—Logs—Arrivals have been moderate ; prime wood 
continues in very good demand and medium grade is moving a 
little better, but poor weathered wood is almost unsalable. 
Planks of good quality in thick sizes are wanted. Boards— 
babe stock is ample and the demand dull, with poor prices 
ruling. 

SATIN WALNUT—Logs are not wanted. 
slowly ; there is no improvement in values. 

WHITEWoop—Logs—There is a good demand for fresh logs 
of prime quality. Planks and unplaned boards continue in 
fair demand for first quality, but inferior shipments are diffi- 
cult to sell. Planed boards are quiet, with prices practically 


unchanged. 
Pitch Pine. 


Advices from Farnworth & Jardine, of Liverpool, in 
speaking of the lumber market in general and of pitch 
pine in particular, say: 

The business of the past month has again been quiet but of 
a steady character. The arrivals generally have been moder- 
ate, the deliveries fair and stocks all around are not too 
large. Values of some of the leading articles show improve- 
ment and in spruce deals a sharp advance has been estab- 
lished. 

Prircu Pine—The arrivals consist of four vessels, 6,076 
tons, against three vessels, 4,030 tons, during the like period 
last year; the small consumption has been somewhat exceeded 
by the import, consequently stocks have increased. Hewn— 
The deliveries have been small and stocks, which have in- 
creased, are sufficient. Sawn has come forward freely and 
stocks have accumulated; there has been only a small con- 
sumption. Deals and boards—Stocks are too heavy ; both im- 
port and consumption have been nominal. 


Boards are moving 





FROM THE DOMINION. 

Orrawa, Ont., Nov. 11.—W. Bartram, of Ottawa, has 
left the city for Johannesburg, to represent in South 
Africa the local lumber manufacturing firm of David- 
son & Thackray, extensive manufacturers of doors, sash 
and house material. 

Employers of labor state that never in their experi- 
ence has there been such a scarcity of shantymen in 
Ottawa. Although good wages are offered for men, it 
is with the utmost difficulty that they can be procured. 

H. R. MeLellan, of St. John, N. B., who has the con- 
tract for supplying the Clergue enterprises at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., with hardwoods, has already cut over 
44,000 cords of wood. Mr. McLellan is using an exten- 
sive logging plant operated by steam, one of the first 
employed in Canada in this connection. 

lt is expected that work will soon begin on the erec- 
tion of a big saw mill at Deschenes, about six miles 
from this city. A syndicate of Ottawa and outside 
lumbermen, holding extensive timber limits, are behind 
the project. They have at present no adequate facili- 
ties for the manufacture of their logs, a want which is 
to be filled by the new mill. The site being negotiated 
for is the one which was occupied by the Conroy mill, 
destroyed by fire two years ago. There are extensive 
piling grounds and facilities for the transportation of 
lumber available there, and booms are also in place to 
retain logs in the river. If the mill shall be proceeded 
with this year it will be ready for operation in July 
next. It is the intention to construct a mill with a 
yearly output of at least 50,000,000 feet. 

Some interesting details are furnished regarding the 
present mission to this country of W. Nordin, of Paris 
and Calais, France, who is now at Lake St. John, in 
the province of Quebec. Mr. Nordin is a Swede and 
the head of the large lumber house of O. W. Nordin & 
Co., of Paris. He spent a good part of last winter in 
Canada, studying the movement of the ice in the St. 
Lawrence river, with a view to the testing of winter 
navigation, an undertaking in which he has had wide 
experience in the Baltic. Mr. Nordin is reticent as to 
the nature of his Canadian enterprises, but it is learned 
that not only has he the intention of operating an im- 
mense forestry domain in Canada, of which the lum- 
ber and pulp exports will be shipped to Europe, but 
that he purposes also to establish a large colony of 
Finlanders in Quebec province, and to attempt the win- 
ter navigation of the St. Lawrence, thus assuring its 
maritime ports a continuation of their shipping trade 
throughout the entire year. It is also said that a pow- 
erful syndicate and an enormous capital are behind 
Mr. Nordin’s Canadian projects. He is now engaged 
in looking up suitable forest lands and water powers 
in the Lake St. John district, Quebec. 

The arbitration proceedings which have been pending 
for about a year between the Sturgeon Falls Pulp Com- 
pany, of Ontario, and the Edward Lloyd Company, of 
London, England, have resulted in a satisfactory set- 
tlement. The Lloyd company has signed a settlement 
which contains a withdrawal of all allegations as to the 
truthfulness or. good faith of the Sturgeon Falls com- 
pany and an acknowledgment that a survey of the tim- 
ber lands alters the view of the Lloyd company. The 
Lloyd brothers are immensely wealthy and the Sturgeon 
Falls company is made up of wealthy London capital- 
ists, twelve of them possessing riches aggregating over 
twenty millions. The mills will now be rushed to a 
speedy conclusion and enough machinery is now on the 
ground to turn out fifty tons of paper a day. When 
completed the mill will have a capacity of over 100 
tons a day, which will make it one of the largest in 
the world. The property will be re-conveyed to the 
Sturgeon Falls company and the Lloyds will pay dam- 
ages to the extent of half a million dollars and also 
$35,000 on account of arbitration expenses and will pur- 
chase the output of the mills about to be completed for 
two years from the time of commencement of opera- 
tions of the same at current market prices. 


A TYPE OF TEXAN WORTH. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 

business ability he possessed. He carved his way 
through this trouble and never lost the confidence of a 
creditor. The company was reorganized under the same 
name and incorporated under the laws of Texas in 1893, 
with Mr. Temple as its president and manager. A mill 
with a daily capacity of 75,000 feet of yellow pine was 
built at Diboll, Tex., the selling offices and headquarters 
of the company remaining at Texarkana. Since the re- 
organization the company has been highly successful, and 
besides paying off its old debts it has made a substantial 
fortune for its owners. It has at present a paid capital 
and surplus in excess of $200,000, its officers being T. L. 
L. Temple, president; C. M. McWilliams, secretary and 
treasurer, and William Temple, vice president. The com- 
pany is recognized throughout Texas and the west as an 
aggressive and thoroughly reliable concern. 

In addition to the output of the mill at Diboll, the 
Southern Pine Lumber Company handles a great deal of 
lumber on the outside. Mr. Temple is a heavy stock- 
holder in the Lufkin Land & Lumber Company, of Luf- 
kin, Tex., which has a paid up capital of $200,000 and a 
daily capacity of 100,000 feet, being a double band mill. 

It is thus that the subject of this sketch carved out 
his success in yellow pine after early struggles and al- 
most complete failure and then began a second attempt 
in the work in which he had blind faith. In the days 
of adversity he never shirked his obligations and he paid 
every dollar of his indebtedness in a few years. Then 
followed almost instant prosperity, for in a very short 
period he accumulated a comfortable fortune and is now 
one of the successful yellow pine mill men of Texarkana, 
honored and esteemed among his people and known as a 
man of the highest integrity everywhere. 

In addition to his saw mill interests Mr. Temple is a 
director in the Texas & Louisiana railroad, recently in- 
corporated with a capital of $200,000. 

He married in 1880 Miss Georgia D. Fowlkes, a native 
of Virginia and a descendent of one of the old fami'ies 
of that state. Five children have blessed this union, 
three girls and two boys, and this lovely family now 
graces a beautiful home recently built by Mr. Temple at 
Texarkana. 

A remarkable man from a business standpoint, having 
accumulated what he now possesses by reason of his in- 
domitable will, coupled with rare, good business judg- 
ment, the subject of this sketch has accomplished in less 
than ten years what it ordinarily takes a man a life time 
todo. His high sense of honor, his religious training and 
convictions, his generosity, his sense of justice to both 
enemies and friends, are some of the personal traits which 
have helped him to achieve the end. These, coupled 
with his business qualifications, make Mr. Temple 
a man to be admired by those who know him, and 
they have been responsible for his success as a lum- 


berman. 
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TREE PLANTING IN KANSAS. 

George W. Tincher, of Topeka, Kan., who has for 
some years been interested in forestry matters, recently 
contributed to a daily paper an article upon catalpa, in 
which he claims that it will under the best conditions 
make an annual growth of 1,000 feet to the acre, though 
catalpa plantations it is admitted have so far not been 
conducted under such ideal conditions. For posts and 
small poles prairie soil is recommended, making a 
tougher timber; while the most rapid growth for lumber 
purposes may be obtained in sandy river bottoms. The 
trees should be pruned, about every five years, as they 
do not prune themselves by close planting as do most 
other classes of timber, and the dead lower limbs unless 
removed cause loose knots. The article contends that 
practical tree growing for lumber purposes is in Kansas 
a thing of the present rather than of some future time, 
and it refers to two forthcoming bulletins upon catalpa 
growing, one soon to be issued by Professor 
H. F. Roberts, of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, and the other some time during the winter by the 
United States bureau of forestry, under Gifford Pin- 
chot’s supervision. These are expected to contain much 
valuable information regarding the experience of the 
last twenty years in catalpa growing, for lumber and 
for posts, poles and ties. 

PAPAL PLL Le 


Some of the products that are to be obtained from 
sawdust by means of dry distillation, which may be 
conducted in a way to insure profit and as an adjunct 
to the working of wood, are gas, wood alcohol, acetic 
acid, tar and several oils. Benzole, toluole, zymole, 
cumole, paraffine, naphthalene and hydrocarbons, which 
are used in the manufacture of aniline colors, are ob- 
tained from the tar. Carbolic acid and creosote are 
also extracted, and as a last product charcoal is left 
in the retorts. Slabs for parquet floors, plates for bas- 
reliefs, art castings, panels and decorations are also 
made from sawdust. Terra cotta and artificial lumber 
are also instances of the utilization of this by-product 
of saw mills and woodworking factories. 

—eoOoO7eeeeeererern 

Work is rapidly progressing upon the foundations for 
the new plant of the B. F. Sturtevant Company at 
Hyde Park, Mass. The buildings, including storage 
space between, will occupy a tract measuring in extreme 
dimensions about 500 feet by 700 feet. This will pro- 
vide space for the foundry, pattern and pattern storage 
building and power plant as well as the machine shop, 
120 feet by 300 feet and a 3-story structure of 
the same length, both terminating in a large head house 
which will serve for the work of erecting, testing and 
shipping. The office will be a separate building of con- 
siderable dimensions. 
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ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 


eee" 
Export Redwood Trade Active —Nine [onths’ Big Aggregate of Shipments from Washington— 
A New Ocean Lumber Line for the Orient—The Exodus of Coast Doors Eastward 
— Oregon’s Timber Resources Considered in Detail. 





CONDITIONS IN CALIFORNIA. 

San Francisco, Cau., Nov. 8.—In redwood every 
week chronicles an improvement over the one preceding, 
locally and with export trade. Inquiries are constantly 
made and next year promises to be an extraordinary one 
in this respect, the demand extending now from Vic- 
toria to Valparaiso and from Vladivostock to Mel- 
bourne. J. J. Moore & Co., a big firm engaged in the 
Australian trade, have purchased 1,000,000 feet of 
rough clear redwood for shipment to Liverpool, Janu- 
ary delivery. Big orders for shipment have lately been 
placed and the most of the month is well sold up with 
orders. 

Eastern men keep coming here to inspect lumber 
supplies; some to purchase, some to become acquainted, 
as far as casual acquaintance can do it, with the 
various kinds of lumber. Some parties from the great 
lakes are here having in view the building of barges, 
each carrying 1,000,000 feet, for the coast lumber trade. 
They conclude that the methods of handling lumber on 
the coast are not as modern as they are in the east. In 
the near future there will be many changes in working 
and handling as also in the mode of transportation. 

Some of the redwood companies, in anticipation of 
eastern business, are trying to locate a large yard 
somewhere on San Francisco bay where they can carry 
big stocks. The Vance Redwood Company has let a 
contract to build ten dry kilns at its mill in Humboldt 
county and is otherwise preparing for eastern business. 
L. H. Shepard, of Shepard, Morse & Co., Boston, Mass., 
is on the coast and has placed a number of orders. 
After his return his example will doubtless be followed 
by others from the Old Bay State. 

The Aeriel is loading at Arcata for Australia and 
the Lakme for San Pedro, southern California. On Oc- 
tober 24 the Louis cleared for Melbourne, Australia, 
with 668,577 feet of redwood valued at $11,366. The 
Transit cleared the next day with a cargo for Australia. 

Up to this date nothing has been determined by the 
committee appointed by the redwood men to decide as 
to the best methods for meeting the great eastern de 
mand. Four large concerns are now doing this business; 
one of which has shipped as much as 20,000,000 feet in 
a year, but they cannot individually handle it. There 
are many points to be considered, as the problem is one 
which has taxed the ingenuity of California mill men 
for the past twenty years. Something along this line 
will have to be done by the sugar pine people. Here 
the complaint is that the railroads cannot begin to sup 
ply enough cars to handle the business. 





AROUND ABOUT CENTRALIA. 

CENTRALIA, Wasit., Nov. 9.—There has been a marked 
improvement in the mill operations at this city during 
the past twelve months, and several large mills have 
been erected. At the present time Centralia has eight 
saw mills, four shingle mills, an eave and trough factory 
and a sash and door factory. The saw mills have a ca- 
pacity of 230,000 feet of tir lumber a day and the shin- 
gle mills manufacture about 450,000 shingles daily. 

Among the mills erected within the past year is that 
of the Salzer Valley Lumber Company, which has a 
daily capacity of 45,000 feet. This mill is located near 
a fine body of timber and has convenient shipping facili- 
ties for its output. 

Another one of the industries of Centralia is the eave 
trough factory of Nudd & Taylor, which turns out daily 
between 20,000 and 25,000 feet of wooden gutters, be- 
sides moldings, house builders’ supplies, flooring ete. 
During the year this firm has shipped about 2,000,000 
feet of troughing to eastern markets. 

The plant of the Centralia Shingle Mills Company, 
which was burned last spring, has been replaced by a 
new plant, with a capacity of 250,000 shingles a day. It 
is a double block power feed and one of the largest shin- 
gle mills in this locality. 





PUGET SOUND NEWS NOTES. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 9.—Roy & Roy, the manufac- 
turers and wholesalers of lumber and shingles, of this 
city, with offices in the Burke block, say that their busi- 
ness in lumber and shingles this year has been fully 30 
percent greater than last year up to date. They have 
this year built up a good trade in shingles in Texas, a 
territory not heretofore extensively reached by red 
cedar shingles, and are now shipping to practically 
every state in the Union. Last spring C. L. Roy spent 
several months in the south and east visiting the trade, 
and this winter his brother, E. B. Roy, expects to make 
the eastern trip, calling upon as many customers as pos- 
sible during the winter months. One reason for this 
firm’s success is that they take good care of the trade 
and use great care in making shipments. Their quar- 
ters on the fifth floor of the Burke block becoming too 
crowded they recently moved to larger and more commo- 
dious quarters on the street floor of the same building, 
where they have much more room in which to take care 
of their rapidly expanding business. 

The King Mill Company, at Ballard, which built a new 
shingle mill and engaged in manufacturing shingles last 
spring, reports that it has found the business very 
satisfactory so far and finds a steady market for the 
200,000 shingles turned out daily by its mill. 

The shingle mills at Ballard have been a little more 


fortunate than those in the interior of the state during 
the present car shortage, as cars have been much more 
plentiful in Ballard, owing to its proximity to Seattle, 
than elsewhere. Kellogg Bros. Mill Company has been 
shipping steadily and David Kellogg states that they 
have had little trouble regarding cars. 

Frank Woodcock, representing the Robinson & Cary 
Company, St. Paul, is on the sound with the idea in view 
of establishing a wholesale machinery depot in Seattle 
for the Robinson & Cary Company, which is the western 
agent for the 8S. A. Woods Machine Company, manu- 
facturer of woodworking machinery. 

During the first nine months of this year the exports 
of lumber from Washington have shown considerable 
gain over the corresponding period of last year. The 
following table gives the actual shipments by months 
and shows that during the past nine months Washing- 
ton shipped over 375,000,000 feet of lumber, from which, 
however, have been omitted the shipments made by three 
export mills, which it is estimated would add about 
3,000,000 feet more: 


1900. 1901. 

ES ee err 58,486,556 44,262,416 
I nok wide Bbcbre. 88 33,351,232 27,278,242 
INN citst6.5%— sw 3 Oe ea ere 49,346,299 38,998,379 
ONE. 4c & qeuclolty sud waneieerete 36,380,162 34,128,003 
RR ete ee 45,416,747 43,867,615 
NEED» <ise'aiery ates F's ols oe eran 39,583,080 44,048,262 
a aT erry 51,169,373 38,552,041 
RE: 5 Sw bie dio oka en 44,295,041 40,331,792 
September . oo... csccves 37,356,901 *46,648,077 

So ees 375,335,341 358,094,827 


* Shipments of three mills omitted. 

During 1900 the shipments for the first nine months 
show a decrease of 5 percent from those of 1901. This 
gain, taking into consideration the strike at San Fran- 
cisco, is very pleasing, and would no doubt have been 
much larger but for the labor troubles. Shipments to 
China have shown a corresponding gain, as have also 
those to South Africa, and will net at least a 33 1-3 
percent increase over last year. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 
TACOMA, WasuH., Nov. 8.—B. J. Sutherland, chair- 
man of the Sutherland Steamship Company, Limited, of 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, has been on the sound this . 


week and announces that his company is to establish a 
regular line of turret-decked steamships to ply between 
Puget sound and China and Manila, carrying exclusive 
lumber cargoes. The company will send out two steam- 
ers in January for the lumber trade and will add to 
the fleet as traflic increases. Mr. Sutherland left last 
night tor San Francisco. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company states that 
it has been making quotations this week on timbers for 
delivery as late as April. Inquiries are numerous 
as buyers are expecting higher prices after the first of 
the year. 

The Hill Lumber Company has been shipping a great 
deal of common and dimension of late, particularly into 
the Colorado market. 

During October sixty-three building permits, aggre- 
gating $38,651, were taken out in Tacoma, as against 
forty-eight permits for October, 1900, aggregating bat 
$28,955. 

The plant of the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany is soon to be enlarged and improved. 

The Northern Lumber Company, of Everett, this week 
began running both day and night, making four half- 
hour stops a day, thus giving a 22-hour run daily. 

The increased demand for dressed lumber has caused 
the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company, of Everett, to 
begin operating its planing mill day and night. 

Everett newspaper advices this week contain a report 
of an attempt to destroy the plant of the Sunset Falls 
Lumber Company, which is in charge of the courts to 
be sold for the benefit of creditors. A‘ small piece of 
dynamite is said to have been placed in a stove, wreck- 
ing it and damaging the office building. 

The new barkentine Aurora and the new schooner 
William F’. Garms, being completed at Everett, are due 
at the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s mill dur- 
ing the coming week to load about 1,300,000 feet of 
lumber each, the Aurora for China and the Garms for 
Australia. The ship Columbia took on 328,000 feet of 
lumber at the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s 
mill last week for Australia and has shifted to Port 
Blakeley to load 500,000 feet more for the same destina- 
tion. The barkentine Quickstep sailed from the com- 
pany’s mill on Wednesday with 405,540 feet of lumber 
and $1,500 worth of shingles for Honolulu. 


Washington Door Trade. 


President William C. Wheeler, of Wheeler, Osgood & 
Co., said today: 


The sash and door trade is in an excellent condition. There 
seems to be a growing demand for our red cedar doors. Our 
heaviest trade of late has been with New England, but the 
demand is quite general from all sections and prospects are 
that next season's trade will be heavier than ever. This is 
caused by the general good condition of trade everywhere 
and the fact that white pine is becoming so scarce and so 
high in price that the trade is forced to seek doors made 
from some other woods. Prices have improved slightly dur- 
ing the year and there seems to be also an increased inquiry 
for fir doors. The fir door is excellently adapted to public 
buildings of all kinds, to offices, school houses, churches and 
good residences. The wood is a semi-hardwood and finishes 


handsomely and will stay in place as well as any wood 
grown, with the exception of cedar. 


Speaking of red cedar doors, I note that two objections 
have been raised to them in some quarters—one objection be. 
cause of their softness and another that screws will not hold 


in them. I wish to say that softness can easily be overcome 
by painting, as red cedar will take _— as readily as pine, 
It is only about 10 percent softer than white pine and wil] 
not dent or mar any more than white pine if finished in the 
natural. As to screws, it is true that they will not hold—ig 
put in with a hammer as is customary in hanging pine doors, 
But if the screws are put in with a screw-driver they wil] 
hold in the red cedar door as long as the building they are 
in will last. With its combined cheapness and durability 
cedar will unquestionably have the preference in the demand 
as a stock door. ‘The supply of this wood, however, is not as 
heavy as the supply of fir, but as far as we are concerned we 
never expect to cease the manufacture from this wood. 

Foreign trade has been spasmodic with no regularity about 
it, irregular demands coming from many different countries, 
In time we expect the foreign trade will become regular. Now 
we are not depending on it for business. We have not had 
much difficulty in securing cars and the season’s business has 
considerably exceeded last year, with prospects that next 
year will be even heavier. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company reports 
most excellent demand for everything in the lumber and 
shingle line. L. B. Royce, superintendent of the com- 
pany, came out from his home, Fort Atkinson, Wis,, 
week before last and has been taking the place of Capt. 
Kverett Griggs, vice president of the company, during 
the latter’s absence on a hunting trip in southern Ore- 
gon. 

The Far West Lumber Company is turning out daily 
100,000 feet of lumber and 200,000 shingles. During the 
past summer there have been many improvements to the 
plant, among other things a two-story dry kiln. Presi- 
dent E. R. Wheeler states that their double cutting 
Allis-Chalmers band mill is giving entire satisfaction. 
The Far West Lumber Company will this winter do its 
own logging, bringing logs to its mill at Tacoma by 
rail. 

The Doud Bros. Lumber Company has moved its office 
from Buckley to its mill at Pittsburg, two miles away. 
This company has added a lath machine, trimmers ete, 
to its equipment and now has one of the best saw mills 
in the interior of the state. 

The plant of the Page Lumber Company, Buckley, is 
sawing steadily under the supervision of Marshall 
Chambers, who is well known to eastern lumbermen, 
having been in the lumber business in Minneapolis and 
Stillwater for many years. Since Mr. Chambers took 
hold at Buckley last summer the mill has been put in 
excellent shape and is now running satisfactorily. It is 
one of the largest and best equipped in the interior. 
Paul Page, the manager, is a pusher and since he re- 
cently became a benedict will undoubtedly carry on a 
more energetic campaign for the eastern trade than ever. 

The Hansons are continually improving their plant 
at Enumclaw until now there is hardly a chance for 
making the plant of the White River Lumber Company 
any better. During the last few months they have built 
an addition to the planing mill, a large lumber shed and 
in many ways increased their facilities for dressing and 
handling everything in the line of well manufactured 
and high grade fir lumber. Their mill is located in the 
mountains four miles from Enumclaw. © Louis Olson, 
the superintendent of the mill, is a practical mill man 
and keeps the lumber coming down a flume to the plan- 
ing mill at Enumclaw at a rapid rate. The planing mill, 
dressed lumber sheds and shipping arrangements are at 
Enumclaw, where Archie McKinnon, a_ brother-in-law 
of the Hansons, looks after the shipping and Charles 
Hanson has charge of the manufacturing. 

A. G. Hanson has this fall spent some time in eastern 
Washington looking after the company’s yard at Pitts- 
ville, but is now back in charge of the office and sales 
and keeps a general supervision over the company’s 
entire business. Mr. Hanson says that the company has 
had an exceedingly good year and has found a satisfac- 
tory sale for lumber, particularly in eastern Washington, 
Montana, Nebraska and Colorado. With its superior 
facilities for manufacturing and dressing lumber the 
White River Lumber Company makes a specialty of 
flooring, siding, finish ete. rather than long and large 
timbers, and has no trouble in disposing of the output of 
the mill, which is from 60,000 to 70,000 feet a day. 





IN NORTHERN WASHINGTON. 

Everett, Wasu., Nov. 8.—The lumber, shingle and 
sash and door business of this city is very good. The 
mills are all running steadily and are finding a ready 
sale for their output. The Clark-Nickerson Lumber 
Company is making the usual amount of lumber daily 
and is shipping by both vessel and rail. 

The sash and door factory of the Robinson Manufac- 
turing Company, of which E. A. Nickerson is manager, 
is finding the demand for fir doors very good and is 
making shipments into the east. The company also 
makes cedar doors and is making a special point to in- 
troduce both fir and cedar doors into the trade of the 
*» and so far is meeting with success. 

The Wheelihan-Weidauer Company’s sash and door 
factory, which was started up only a couple of months 
ago, is now running nicely on both fir and cedar doors. 
This company is making a specialty of fir doors, and 
reports contracts from the large sash and door mar- 
kets in the east, where its fir doors are proving very sat- 
isfactory. 

E. 8. Mellroy, who has been in charge of the sales 
department of the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company 
since that concern began business over a year ago, last 
week severed his connection with the company and has 
taken a similar position as manager of the sales depart: 
ment for the Robinson Manufacturing Company, of 
this city. Mr. McIlroy is an experienced ]umberman 
and is acquainted with the trade in the east and 38, 
therefore, a valuable man for the Robinson Manufac- 
turing Company. He was formerly with Jefferson & 
Kasson at Minneapolis for a number of years, coming 
west as buyer for the H. B. Waite Lumber Company, 
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and going with the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company 
last year as stated. ie 

James Hall, of the Hall Lumber Company, this city, 
accompanied by his iamily, has gone to their former 
home at Stillwater, Minn., for a brief visit. He is 
expected back in a weck or so, but will leave his family 
in the east for the winter. 





NOTES OF OREGON TRADE. 

PorTLAND, OrE., Nov. 8.—Many white pine lumbermen 
from the east are looking over the timber resources of 
Oregon and one finds many familiar faces about the 
lobby of the Portland hotel. Ben Sweet, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., the well known Wisconsin timber land owner, is 
making Portland his temporary headquarters while 
Jooking over some timber in this state. Con Danaher, 
of the Danaher-Melendy Company, Dollarsville, Mich., 
has been making this city his headquarters for some 
months. Mr. Hill, formerly of Underwood, Hill & Me- 
Pherson, Menominee, Mich., has been in Portland for 
some time, as has Guy Holmes, also of Menominee. 

Julian W. Perkins, general manager on the Pacific 
coast of BE. C. Atkins & Co., the saw manufacturers of 
Indianapolis, Ind., continually bears in mind the motto, 
“Atkins always ahead” and is building up a large busi- 
ness in Atkins saws on the Pacific coast. The Pacific 
coast branch factory and store at 60 First street, this 
city, entirely fills a three story building and still Mr. 
Perkins says they have not room enough for their rap- 
idly expanding business. They have six salesmen on 
the road covering the entire Pacific coast and this year 
their business has more than doubled last year’s. 





TIMBER RESOURCES OF OREGON. 

Astoria, OrE., Nov. 9.—Within the past five years 
the development and growth of the lumber interests in 
Oregon have been quite marked, and it is a safe predic- 
tion to make that the output each year in the future 
will increase proportionately in volume and value. 

The following report recently issued by the govern- 
ment shows the amount of timber in the various sec- 
tions of Oregon measures as follows: 


Stand Timb’d area Amt. Tmbr. 

per acre. sq. erry a i 

Coast Ranges........... 16,000 10,00€ 2,108 
West Slope Cascades..... 14,000 9,900 87,083 
East Slope Cascades..... 6,000 7,100 27,534 
Eastern Oregon........- 1,500 18,441 17,928 
ee or eee eR ee es ee NO Se 234,653 


A large influx of eastern capitalists, more especially 


from Maine, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan, have 


purchased large tracts of Oregon timber lands for both 
speculative and manufacturing purposes. The Northern 
Pacific Railway Company has acquired big bodies in 
Oregon within the past eighteen months by virtue of 
forestry reserve script, while thousands of acres have 
been taken by individuals and corporations by the same 
means, as well as by direct purchase. ; 

The state of Oregon possesses a greater variety of 
valuable timbers than any other of the Pacific coast 
timber states. In addition to her magnificent bodies of 
douglas fir (Oregon pine), spruce, hemlock and red 
cedar, the state contains considerable areas of yellow 
and sugar pine, oak, ash, maple, myrtle, white cedar, 
redwood, larch, tamarack, and several other choice varie- 
ties of ornamental woods suitable for furniture, finish- 
ing and veneering purposes. ; 

Oregon oak, found principally in the Willamette val- 
ley, is steadily growing in demand. There is a body of 
oak in Curry county which is being manufactured into 
furniture. At Corvallis a company is manufacturing 
agricultural implement timber exclusively from Oregon 
oak, while another concern has a small but growing 
business in the manufacture of telegraph brackets and 
insulator pins. For cooperage purposes, such as beer 
kegs, no better material than Oregon oak can be found. 
On the Umpqua river in Douglas county is a tract of 
over 5,000,000 feet in one body. The trees do not grow 
very large, averaging about 20 inches at the butt up to 
23 feet. 

The output of lumber and shingles for 1899 was as 
follows: 

. Feet. 


ES 520s sae tinie tC Sab Eon ee baee ook 422,775,000 
NE ccc Soreicerk Sreimericna Kore we aon amare ns 64,350,000 
MR oo xe pilin Doe SiN cine once onan aeaes 6,000,000 
REE GS nee em ious Bad ew ae 4,700,000 
Hardwood, maple, oak and ash............... 1,500,000 
En Se a wae ee ie R KERN Me eee el 8,000,000 
Tamarack and i ee Ree eee 47,725,000 

NUMER Se Mr aice Wolec balreuk bea Rane weeks 550,050,000 
Shingles—red cedar.........sccccccscccecees 96,000,000 
REMERON EES pe cccce cued uneeansedls 700,000 

DM i's cane thse e vesine cosoa Maen ees 96,700,000 


The total output of lumber for 1900 will approximate 
closely 650,000,000 feet, a gain of over 100,000,000 feet. 
In addition to the above, the cordwood industry in 
Oregon utilized nearly 400,000,000 feet, making the total 
consumption of timber for all purposes in Oregon in 
1900 approximately over 1,000,000,000 feet. 
The shingle output will just about equal that of 1900. 
regon at present is not a shingle manufacturing state. 
The available cedar timber is largely cut out. 
he opening by railroad of the Nehalem valley and 

at present inaccessible parts of Columbia, Clatsop and 
illamook counties, rich in cedar, will in time make 
the output of shingles in Oregon much greater than at 
present. 

The principal lumbering section of Oregon is the 
Columbia river. The amount of timber tributary to the 
olumbia river in the counties of Multnomah, Columbia 
and Clatsop in Oregon, Skamania, Clarke, Cowlitz, Wah- 
kiakum, and a portion of Pacific county, in Washing- 
ton, is estimated at 20,000,000,000 feet. 


On the Willamette river in Clackamas, Benton, Linn, 
Marion, Polk and Yamhill counties, the timber is esti- 
mated to aggregate about 40,000,000,000 feet. P 

Astoria as a possible lumber export point is without 
a rival on the Pacific coast, yet hitherto no account has 
been made of it in lumber circles. The industry has 
been smothered by peculiar conditions that have put 
Astoria at a disadvantage with other lumbering points 
of the coast. One of the chief drawbacks was lack of 
railway connection and common point rates on lumber 
for the interior markets. Another was supposed to be 
its lack of relatively large local market for its second 
class lumber. The natural advantages of Astoria as 
a port for lumber exports are: (1) Its immense amount 
of timber accessible to tide water; (2) its vast area in 
bays and tidal estuaries for mill sites, with fresh water 
privileges for log booms. 

There are six big distinct sources of lumber tributary 
to Astoria. The first and most convenient of these 
sources is that which has an outlet in Young’s bay down 
the Lewis and Clarke, Young’s, Claskanine (three forks) 
and Walluski rivers, all of which rise to the southeast 
of Astoria, thirty or forty miles distant, in the Nehalem 
(or Crescent) range of mountains. For many years the 
Jocal saw mills have drawn their supplies chiefly from 
these forests. The result is that much of the good timber 
has been logged, and it is necessary to get high up to- 
ward their sources and far back to the summits of 
the divides between them in order to find ample tim- 
ber. Still there is yet a vast quantity of Oregon pine 
and much spruce to be found in those great forests, to 
say nothing of hemlock, which is very abundant, espe- 
cially on the Lewis and Clark, and cedar, which is well 
scattered. The next most accessible body of timber is 
that found on the Oregon slopes of the Columbia above 
Tongue Point, and which finds or can find outlet down 
Mary’s creek, Bear creek, Ferris creek, Gnat creek, 
Blind slough, Plymouth creek and Westport slough. 

Much of this, within a few miles of the Columbia, 
has also been logged, mostly for the Portland market. 
But on the higher slopes, for fifteen miles back to the 
summit of the Nehalem divide, crowning the northern 
extremity of the coast range, the Oregon pine is much in 
evidence for a distance of fifty miles east of Tongue 
Point. In fact, this continuous forest extends to the 
South Scappoose, a distance of nearly eighty miles. 

The third most accessible body of timbers is that of 
the north, or Washington, slopes of the Columbia. These 
slopes are from three to ten miles long up to the highest 
summits and plateaus of that rugged region, and extend 
from a point near Fort Canby, on the west of Astoria 
longitude, to Cathlamet Heights, nearly opposite West- 
port, forty miles up the Columbia. This is indeed a 
great forest of yellow fir. Its outlet to the Columbia is 
by numerous little rivers and bold logging creeks, that, 
like those on the Oregon side, are famous trout streams. 
These include the Wallicut and the Chinook, flowing 
into Baker’s bay; Deep river and Gray’s river, flowing 
into Gray’s bay; several creeks running into Elliot’s bay, 
and the Skamokawa, the Elokomin and other classic 
streams farther up the Columbia. 

The fourth accessible great body of timber supply is 
know as the Necanicum spruce belt. The Necanicum 
river, with two branches, is about twenty-five miles long, 
and its watershed is on an average perhaps ten miles 
wide. It flows into the ocean near Tillamook Head, and 
taps the Astoria & Columbia River railroad at ‘Seaside. 
It is the most westerly of the little rivers heading in 
Saddle mountain and, being nearest the ocean, its forests 
are chiefly spruce, with hemlock a good second. The 
spruce belt, it may be remarked, is within twelve miles 
of the sea coast. As a consequence of this scientific 
fact the Lewis and Clark basin has much spruce tim- 
ber in it, white only in the lower part of Young’s river 
basin is any spruce to be found. So. too. the other re- 
gions and timber basins on the lower Columbia farther 
than twelve miles from the sea coast have none or but 
very little spruce. This Necanicum region will average 
about 8,000,000 feet of spruce to the section. 

The next great timber belt within Astoria’s reach is 
the basin of the Nehalem river. That river is about 150 
miles long, with a watershed averaging some twenty- 
five miles in width. It rises in the eastern slopes of 
the Coast range northwest of Forest Grove, makes a 
big bend to the eastward and, turning west, cuts through 
the Coast range in Clatsop county and empties into the 
ocean below Tillamook Head. All of this timber, which 
consists of the largest and best Oregon pine, spruce, 
larch and cedar, is tributary to Astoria saw mills. An 
extension of the Seaside branch of the Astoria & Colum- 
bia River railroad. now being agitated, down the coast 
to Tillamook, would tap all of this immense belt of 
timber. 

The sixth great timber belt belonging to Astoria is 
that region south of Nehalem basin on the slopes of 
the Coast range, and which can be run down into 
Tillamook and Netarts bays. It is about fifty miles 
long and perhaps twenty-five miles wide. with the best 
spruce, Oregon pine, larch, cedar and hemlock in the 
west. All this great region is tributary to Astoria saw 
mills, in like manner as the Nehalem basin timber, by 
rail and ocean, through log rafts. 

These immense forests are included in the counties of 
Clatsop, Columbia and Tillamook and the Nehalem basin 
(which runs through all three of these counties) in 
Oregon. It also includes Wahkiakum, Cowlitz and part 
of Pacific counties in Washington state, embracing an 
area of nearly 100 miles square, and constituting one of 
the greatest timber belts in the west, while at the same 
time it is easily accessible to one of the most desirable 
ports on this coast for lumber exports and a location 
where all the economies in favor of sawing lumber ex- 
ist in the highest degree. Recently an estimate of the 
quantity of merchantable timber in this region has been 


made by United States experts in the interior depart- 
ment. It discloses the startling fact that it containt 
about 70,000,000,000 feet of merchantable timber. Ot 
this there are only 14,000,000,000 on the Washington 
side, while about 56,000,000,000 are on the Oregon side 
of the Columbia. 

Within the limits of the city of Astoria there are two 
saw mills at this time.: One of these mills is the Clat- 
sop MIll Company; the other is the Astoria Box Com- 
pany. Both of them own fine mill sites, in the heart of 
the city, fronting on the Columbia river in the bay of 
Astoria. Both mills have well equipped box plants in 
connection with their factories. 

The Northern Pacific and Southern Pacific have made 
Astoria a common point on lumber, providing a good 
field for the disposition of their products. The Clatsop 
mill has a cutting capacity of about 85,000 feet, while 
br Astoria Box Company’s capacity is about 40,000 
eet. 

The Warrenton mill, on the Skipanon, across Young’s 
bay, and the Necanicum Spruce Lumber Company’s 
plant at Seaside, twenty-two miles from Astoria, on the 
Astoria & Columbia road, constitute the milling ca- 
pacity of Clatsop county. The total cut for the year 
will aggregate 45,000,000 feet. 

The rail shipments of lumber from the state of Ore- 
gon will approximate 22,000 cars. The cargo shipments 
of lumber from the Columbia river, domestie and for- 
eign, for 1900, aggregate nearly 50,000,000 feet. The 
Oregon coast shipments from Coos bay, Umpqua, Co- 
quille, Siuslaw and Tillamook river aggregate about 
70,000,000 feet. 

The general government is at present improving the 
entrance to the harbors at Tillamook, Siuslaw, Coquille 
and Coos bay, which will materially benefit shipping 
and stimulate the lumber trade. 

The estimated standing timber in Oregon is distrib- 
uted as follows: 


Clatsop and Columbia counties coming into 
the Columbia river ‘ , 





_ the Columbia river............. -+. 8,000,000,000 
Nehalem ST wckanseoaee we . ..-17,000,000,000 
DIN ME 6 odidue'é éac% ces inks - 6,000,000,000 
Tillamook bay to Smith river............... 5,000,000,000 
Smith river and the lower Umpqua.......... 4,500,000,000 
Coos bay and Coquille river................ 18,000,000,000 
Bull Run reserve coming into the Columbia 

he ee 2. RS eens 7,000,000,000 
Clackamas and Santiam rivers.............. 29,000,000,000 
McKenzie and waters of Willamette......... 38,000,000,000 
Umpqua and Cascades . ...............0.00.. 26,000,000,000 
Rogue river in the Cascades................ 22,000,000,000 
Scattering smal] bodies over state........... 2,500,000,000 
Pine in Blue mountains.................... 4,000,000,900 


Oregon’s position as a coming great lumbering state 
is assured; the matchless and varied quantity of her 
timber, coupled with natural advantages, will within 
the next five years make her the foremost lumber state 
on the Pacific coast, and Astoria is destined to become 
the seat of her most active developments. 

J. E. Grate, 
Chairman Committee on Statistics, Astoria Chamber of 
Commerce. 





CASUALTIES. 





Florida. 

Bagdad—The plant of the Bagdad Sash Factory Com- 
pany was burned last week, entailing a loss of about $30,000 ; 
no insurance. 

Indiana. 

Rochester—The saw mill of William Downs was totally 
destroyed by fire last week. The loss is estimated at between 
$2,000 and $3,000; no insurance. 

Terre Haute—The saw mill and gun stock factory of H. A. 
Langton & Co. was damaged by fire to the extent of $1,500 
on November 2. It will be rebuilt at once. 


Maine. 

Portland—The lumber and sheds owned by W. E. Kelley 
& Co. were damaged by fire last week. Loss estimated to be 
$35,000 ; fully insured. 


Michigan. 

Bay City—A fire broke out in the shop of the Standard 
Hoop Company's mill on November 1. The loss will reach 
$12,000; covered by insurance. 

Menominee—The breaking of a boom stick allowed about 
20,000 cedar logs to escape from the boom of the Menominee 
Shingle Company on November 8. ‘The loss is estimated to 
be about $5,000. 

New Hampshire. 

Crystal—-The clapboard mill of the Phillip Brook Lumber 
Company was burned last week. The loss is $7,000; ne 
insurance. The mill will be rebuilt next spring. 

North Carolina, 
The saw mill of Oaksmith & Watson wa. 

Loss about $1,500. 

Ohio. 

Lorain—The Wood Lumber Company lost about 350,000 
feet of lumber, valued at $5,000, by the sinking of the 
schooner Eureka on November 7. 

Rocky River—The lumber yard and planing mill of the 
Watkins Bros. Company were burned last week. The loss is 
between $18,000 and $20,000; insured for $13,000. 

Rutland (near)—Oscar Chase’s saw mill and box factory 
were burned last week. The loss is estimated at $1,500. 

Pennsylvania. 
Garrett county—Fire destroyed the plant of the Hersh- 


berger Lumber Company November 8. Loss, $5,000: no 
insurance. 


Carolina City 
burned last week. 


Tennessee. 
Dunlap—The saw and planing mill belonging to L. W. 
Cordell, together with a large quantity of lumber, was de- 
stroyed by fire last week. The loss is $2,000; no insurance. 


Texas. 


Camden—M. T. Carter & Bros.’ Arkansas dry kilns burned 
November 6, together with 12,000 feet of lumber. No in- 


surance. 
West Virginia. 

Hinton—The saw and planing mill of C. M. Vallaway 
was destroyed by fire last week. Loss about $3,000; no 
insurance. 

Wisconsin. 

Belleville—On November 9 fire destroyed the planing mill 
of sae og DeWitt & Co., causing a loss of $10,000; partially 
insured, 

Duluth—-The Duluth Box Factory and the dry kilns and 
contents belonging to the Merrill & Ring Lumber Company 
were burned November 7. The Duluth Box Factory’s loss 
is $8,000; covered by insurance. The loss of the Merrill & 
Ring Lumber Company is $12,000; insured for $6,000 
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Logging News. 


ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 12.—The Mississippi & 
Rum River Boom Company has concluded its work at 
the works above Minneapolis for the season. The booms 
are now in winter quarters and all of the several hun- 
dred men employed at Minneapolis have been given their 
time. No further effort was made to sort the few mil- 
lion feet of logs above Minneapolis, because of the con- 
tinued cold weather last week, and they have been 
pocketed and will be available when ice shall be out of 
the river in the spring. A small amount of work is 
being done on the St. Paul boom as yet, but this week 
will see it finished without question and the energy of 
lumbermen will be devoted entirely to operations in 
the woods. 

The driving season at Minneapolis and on the upper 
river has been an ideal one in most respects. The sorting 
season opened a week earlier this year than last and 
no interruption occurred owing to a short supply of 
logs, excepting in one or two instances individual mills 
closed down for a few days to make repairs and_be- 
cause logs were running Tow. But there were no such 
stoppages to sawing operations this year as last. The 
boom company planned its campaign well in advance 
and with heavy supplies of logs in the ponds and rivers 
of the upper section of the state took every advantage 
of high water to drive them to the mills. As a result 
it had a Jarge supply in the river the most of the 
time, although during low water in an effort to keep the 
supply up to the requirements of the mills driving and 
sorting operations were at various times somewhat 
expensive. 

The labor market continues to be the center of atten- 
tion, although conditions with regard to the supply of 
labor are reported as much more satisfactory this week 
than last. It is said that the recent cold weather drove 
in many of the common laborers engaged in harvesting 
and threshing operations and this had an appreciable 
influence on the situation. Then too, the closing down 
of some of the saw mills at this point has thrown men 
out of work, while the paying off of several hundred 
men engaged in river work at and above Minneapolis 
has increased the supply of men for the woods. 








IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 


DuLutH, MINN., Nov. 11.—The weather has been cold 
and an impetus is given to logging operations. Firms 
that had been waiting for the winter before starting 
are now sending out men rapidly. Wages remain un- 
changed and an attempt to reduce the scale at one 
operation on the north shore resulted in leaving the 
camps bare. Jobs are more plentiful than men. 

The Scott-Graff Lumber Company is logging and load- 
ing about 70,000 feet daily for rail delivery at its mill 
here. This comes from Drummond, 

A large logging contract has been closed between the 
Muscatine Lumber Company and local loggers to get 
out 10,000,000 feet a year on the line of the new 
Duluth, Virginia & Rainy River road. 

There are about 400 men working on the Duluth, 
Virginia & Rainy River road and the line is being 
pushed. The company has taken a contract from Lowa 
parties to deliver 50,000,000 feet of logs during a short 
term of years and is closing other contracts of impor- 
tance. The Brooks Timber Company’s road is also 
being pushed with all the force available. 

There will probably be a business this winter in the 
cutting of spruce, tamarack and cedar by the Indians 
of the Grande Portage reservation, on the north shore. 
The agent has been authorized to permit the reds to 
make contracts and to supervise them himself, the 
contracts calling for the sale of timber after it has 
been cut by Indian labor and is delivered at the lake 
shore. It is an experiment in a way and will be inter- 
estedly watched. There is much of this timber on the 
allotted portions of the reservation. 





ON THE CLOQUET AND ST. LOUIS. 

CLOQUET, MINN., Nov. 9.—The Brooks-Scanlon mill 
at Scanlon, two and a half miles below here, is turning 
machinery over preparatory to starting up. It is push- 
ing its railroad as fast as possible and expects to haul 
logs during the coming winter. The mills of the North- 
ern Lumber Company and the Cloquet Lumber Com- 
pany are both shut down on account of ice. The John 
Wentworth Company expects to shut down at once. 

We have had three to four inches of snow in the 
immediate vicinity, with a reported fall of eight inches 
farther up the St. Louis river. Coming on unfrozen 
ground, this will tend to hinder logging operations if it 
should remain. Nearly all have started their woods 
work, but it is not progressing rapidly on account of the 
scarcity of men. The going woods wages are $30 to 
$40 a month and not many men at that, and what few 
there are are not very steady. It looks as if it is going 
to be hard work to get logs the coming winter. 

Stocks are badly broken and lighter than at this 
time a year ago. Shipments continue very fair. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 
_ASHLAND, WiIs., Nov. 12.—During the past week spring- 
like weather has disappointed loggers who began work 
when the first snow fell and they will have to suspend 
operations awaiting a cold snap. This weather does 


not affect some of the loggers much, as their operations 
are largely on the logging railroads and they do not 
need iced roads. 





The Rittenhouse & Embree Company will do consid- 
crable logging this winter and has now 125 men at 
work in one camp at Sioux river. The company has 
about 35,000,000 feet of standing timber left in Bay- 
field county. 

The Bayfield & Western railroad has secured a con- 
tract from W. H. Gilbert to haul 25,000,000 feet of 
logs to Ashland. These will be logged at Iron River and 
Topside and will be brought to Ashland over the North- 
ern Pacific road, the Bayfield & Western having made 
arrangements with the Northern Pacific people to haul 
the logs over their roads, which has begun. They will 
be dumped in the mill pond at Murray’s mill and sawed 
next summer. A spur will be built from the sidetrack 
to the pond and in this way the logs will be dumped di- 
rectly at the mill and will be ready for use when the 
mill shal] start in the spring. 

Ten logging camps are already at work for the Red 
Cliff Lumber Company and two more will be put in 
within the next few days. Four of the camps are on 
the south shore between Ashland and Duluth, two are 
located on the Red Cliff Indian reservation and four 
on the north shore above Two Harbors. The company 
expects to put in about 40,000,000 feet of logs this win- 
ter, to be sawed partly at Duluth and partly at Red 
Cliff. 

ASHLAND, WIs., Nov. 13.—At the instigation of gov- 
ernment officials Senator William O’Neil, of Washburn, 
today closed all of the logging camps on the Bad river 
reservation, throwing out of employment nearly 1,000 
men. It is presumed that fear of a smallpox outbreak 
is the cause. Senator O’Neil stated this evening that 
he did not know how long it would be necessary to 
keep the men idle, as that would depend solely upon 
what the Washington officials decided to do after they 
had satisfied themselves as to the conditions. 





IN EASTERN MICHIGAN. 


Saginaw, Micu., Nov. 12.—Logging conditions are 
not so favorable as could be wished. Men are scarce 
and the reported outbreaks of smallpox at several points 
are deterring men from going into the woods. Six of 
the employees of Cummer, Diggins & Co., at their camp 
seven miles from Cadillac, are reported down with 
smallpox and cases are reported at other points. There 
is a good deal of railroad and other work also going 
on and this takes men that usually go into the woods. 
One firm at Onaway wants 200 men and offers $1.50 
and $1.60 a day. The firm is constructing a logging 
road. When the mills shut down a large number of 
men will be available for other lines of work, but at 
present $22 to $28 a month is being offered for men 
south of the straits and $30 to $40 a month is offered 
north of the straits. 

James Norn, of Standish, will cut about 5,000,000 
feet of logs this winter. 

A number of firms are operating along the Mackihaw 


division, The Gale Lumber Company will operate at 
West Branch; A. Kent will bank a large quantity of 
cedar and hemlock on Rifle river; FE. G. Cole and 


James Grimore & Co., of Au Gres, will cut mixed 
timber and cedar; the Michigan Manufacturing Com- 
pany at Standish will cut hardwood, elm and basswood; 
J. W. Dunn, of Alger, will put in 1,000,000 feet and 


other firms are getting in logs and cedar. At La 
Grande Leslie Wright and Vande Busch & Co. are 


putting in logs and the Ostrander mill at the same 
place is running and will be stocked for another season. 
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IN THE PINE TREE STATE. 

Bangor, ME., Nov. 11.—William Conner’s crew is now 
bringing down to Bangor boom the last stream mill drive 
of the season, the logs that have been rafted out of the 
West branch drive. Estimates of the quantity of logs 
rafted out of the West branch vary from 5,000,000 to 
7,000,000 feet. In about two weeks work will be over 
at the Bangor boom for the season. 

Work will begin this week on the temporary dam to 


Eveleth’s point to create back water sufficient to float, 


logs into Pea cove, where it is intended to winter about 
10,000,000 feet of the West branch drive. In two weeks, 
it is thought, all of the West branch logs will have 
been taken care of as well as possible for the winter. 
Besides the 10,000,000 feet to be run into Pea cove, 
4,000,000 feet will be wintered behind Freese isiand 
and the remainder, about 9,000,000 feet, in Argyle boom. 
Some of the lumbermen say that with these arrange- 
ments all the logs will be safe from freshet, but others 
are not so confident. Next spring will tell the story, 
and all hands are hoping that the disasters of 1901 will 
not be repeated, for, even with the entire West branch 
drive wintered over, there will be barely enough logs 
to keep the mills supplied next spring until the first 
new logs shall come in. 

Weather fine—men scarce, is the story from the Maine 
logging camps. Everybody is anxious to make an early 
beginning on the season’s operations, for a good many 
logs will’ be wanted, at good prices, in 1902, but the 
lack of sufficient help has been a decided drawback thus 
far. There is reason to expect that the Penobscot river 
eut will be larger than usual. The saw mills have 
29,000,000 feet in the West branch, of which probably 
24,000,000 feet will be available for sawing next spring, 
but there are no other saw logs, the river having been 
bare when the West branch came in with the exception 
of one small steam mill drive, the last of the East 
branch logs. Given good weather conditions and a suf- 
ficient number of men, and there is no doubt that over 
200,000,000 feet of logs will be cut on Penobscot waters 
this winter. 

In Aroostook county logging will be brisk this win- 


——. 


ter, large operations being now in progress and others 
about to begin, for both spruce and hardwoods. In 
Blaine and vicinity Hathorn, Foss & Co. will cut 1,000,- 
000 feet of hardwood; Harry Sharp & Co., of Monti- 
cello, will cut 5,000,000 feet of spruce; a Woodstock 
(N. B.) concern will cut and manufacture 2,000,000 
feet of spruce; A. L. Chandler & Co. will cut 1,000, 
000 feet of spruce; E. E. Milliken, 2,000,000 
feet of spruce; Burleigh & Cushing will cut 3,000,000 
feet of spruce. The Eastern Manufacturing Company 
will saw long lumber and manufacture broom handles, 
The Bangor Edge Tool Company will manufacture 
40,000 cantdog stocks at their factory in Westfield, pur. 
chasing the hardwood timber from farmers at $10 a 
thousand. Teams and men are in demand at a sharp 
advance in wages and there is a brisk sale for supplies 
of all kinds at the best prices ever known in Aroostook, 

In northern Somerset county, along the upper Ken- 
nebec, operations have generally begun. The estimated 
cut on Dead river, one of the principal tributaries of 
the Kennebec, is as follows: 

Berlin Mills Company, on Chain of Lakes, 5,000,000 to 
8,000,000 feet ; Lawrence, Newhall & Page, on Alder stream, 
about 6,000,000; Viles & Goodwin, on Jim pond, 1,000,000; 
I'ranklin & Somerset Land & Lumber Company, on Langtown, 
2,000,000; Stratton Manufacturing Company, on l[ustis, 
1,000,000; Lawrence Bros., on Stratton brook, 1,000,000; 
Nubble Lumber Company, on Dead river, 2,000,000; B. F. 
Safford, on-Bigelow town, 500,000; Viles & Goodwin, on 
Carry pond, 1,000,000; J. C. Viles, on Black brook, 1,000,000; 
Albion Savage, on Kibby stream, for the Franklin Land & 
Lumber Company and the Hollingsworth & Whitney Com- 
pany, 3,000,000; Clark, Moore & Wilbur, on Kibby stream, 
2,000,000; Abram Newton, on Spencer stream and the Pray 
tract, 3,000,000; I, EK. Bradstreet, on Pierce pond, 2,000,000; 
Ifenry McKinney, on Enchanted pond, for Lawrence Bros. 
3,000,000; various small operations aggregating 5,000,000; 
total, about 40,000,000 feet. 
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AN APOSTLE OF FIRE-PROOF ROOFING. 

W. H. Raplee, southern representative of the Warren 
Chemical & Manufacturing Company, of New York, 
and the original of the accompanying photograph, is in 
close touch with the lumber interests in seven southern 
states. Although his line is only indirectly connected 
with the lumber industry he has taken advantage of 





SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE W. H. RAPLEE, 
of the Warren Chemical Manufacturing Company, New York 
sity. 


that connection to familiarize himself with many of the 
necessities of saw mills, especially in the roofing line. 
His headquarters at present is at Shreveport, La., with 
the following states constituting his active territory: 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama and Georgia. South Carolina also comes in for 
part of his attention. Mr. Raplee has been two years 
with this company and has introduced its high grade 
roofing very generally throughout his territory. Special 
attention has been given to lumber centers, as the roof- 
ing is specially adapted for the protection of these man- 
ufactories. So thoroughly identified has he become with 
this great industry that he has become a member of the 
Hoo-Hoo association, having been made a member of 
this order at its tenth Annual convention, at Norfolk, 
Va., on September 9 last. With an experience of six 
years in the roofing line his work in his present field 
has been productive of the most satisfactory results 
and his trade is being widely extended. : 

The Warren Chemical & Manufacturing Company }8 
one of the oldest in the United States, having been 1m 
business over forty-three years. The roofing manufac: 
tured by this company, of which Mr. Raplee is ea 
a specialty in the southern lumber field, is its natura 
asphalt stone surface roofing, which is cheaper than 
galvanized iron, more durable and does not require any 
painting. It is pliable and strong, features which 2 
retains indefinitely as it does not harden and crac 
from the action of the sun. For this reason alone - 
Raplee has had remarkable success in introducing 
among the saw mills of the south. The first thought 0 
all mills is an adequate protection from fire. The - 
bustible material which surrounds saw mills and whi¢ 
serve so often as the ready fuse for disastrous lumber 
fires makes the problem of protection from sparks ne 
of serious moment. This has been solved in the aspha 
stone surface roofing. 
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TEXAS HONORS A FAVORITE SON. 


The State, the City of Houston and Various Commercial Bodies Join in a Big Banquet and Reception to John 
H. Kirby—“‘Lumber Prince of Woodville’’—Concededly the Pioneer of a New Era in Southern 
Development—A Large Attendance of Prominent Personages—A Summary 


Probably the most stupendous surprise party which 
was ever conceived was that which occurred upon 
Jast ‘Tuesday evening at the Rice hotel, Houston, Tex., 
in honor of John H. Kirby, whose achievement in the 
organization of the Houston Oil Company and _ the 
Kirby Lumber Company have already been fully told by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Mr. Kirby has in making these arrangements neces- 
sarily spent a great deal of time in the east, and the 
reception and banquet which was given him last Tuesday 
evening was a sort of welcome on the occasion of his 
returning to Texas was to begin work in earnest in the ac- 
tive management of the enterprise which he has suc- 
cessfully inaugurated. 

The hosts upon this occasion were the entire state of 
Texas. Both state officials and the city officials of 
Houston united in the giving of the reception and ban- 
quet which drew their attendance from every part of 
the south and also from the long list of Mr. 
Kirby’s acquaintances and friends in the east. 
There were also graceful letters and telegrams 
expressing the inability of some to be present 
upon this occasion. 

The Rice hotel was profusely decorated with 
flowers and ferns throughout, and the formal 
exercises began at 10 o’clock with a reception, 
at which the guests were given an oppor- 
tunity to pay their personal respects to Mr. 
Kirby and to renew acquaintances with each 
other or to make new acquaintances; as this 
occasion had drawn together many whose 
mames are well known in the financial and 
business world, but who perhaps had never 
before had an opportunity to meet with each 
other. 

Following the reception at 11 o'clock came 
a banquet, to which it is entirely impossible 
to do adequate justice in cold type. It might 
be possible, of course, to reproduce the text of 
the very handsome menu card which lay at 
each plate, but even that would lose very 
much of its character through inability to sug- 
gest its very unique and decorative original 
form. 

Following the banquet there of course came 
speeches and stories. The oratorical talent of 
the entire country had been drawn upon. 
There were long speeches, short speeches, sta- 
tistical speeches, funny speeches and speeches 
altogether of a variety and extent which kept 
the assembled company interested listeners 
until nearly five o’clock in the morning of the 
following day. 

The arrangements for this affair had been 
kept entirely secret from Mr. Kirby until the 

very last. It was a demonstration of which 
he was unexpectant and for which he was 
not prepared. His response to the multifold 
welcome extended to him was, however, a very 
characteristically straightforward one, in 
which he took occasion to review somewhat the 
work which he had been doing, taking much 
less credit to himself than those who know 
him best are most willing to give him for the 
things which he has accomplished. This ban- 
quet and reception was but a natural expres- 
sion of the jubilation of the entire south over 
this matter. They feel not only that it marks 
a great step in the industrial development of Texas, but 
that it is but an inauguration of the movement of east- 
ern capital toward the latent possibilities .of not only 
Texas, but other portions of the south as well. The 
south of today is living no longer in the past, but is 
improving the present and looking forward hopefully 
to a larger future. 

But with this brief review of this happy event and of 
its bearing, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will pass on to 
speak more in detail regarding the features of this 
great social gathering. 

The speech making of the banquet was introduced 
with the reading of telegrams and letters from various 
prominent people who found it impossible to be present. 
Among these were Henry J. Boudoin, president of the 
Maryland Trust Company, which is interested in the 
organization of the Kirby enterprises; W. B Farris, a 
Chicago capitalist and associate of Mr. Kirby, as also are 
Thomas H. Franklin of New York city and Messrs. M. 

D. Silsbee, Horatio R. Fletcher and George B. Silsbee, 
capitalists and leading citizens of Boston, Mass., whose 
association with J. H. Kirby extends back over a period 
of fifteen years. Others who sent telegrams or letters 
expressing their regret at inability to be present and 
assist in doing honor to Mr. Kirby were E. P. Ripley, 
of Chicago, president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe railway; D. L. Gillespie, of Pittsburg, Pa., one of 
the largest lumber operators east of the Mississippi 
Tiver; C. O. Haynes, editor of the New York Commer- 
cial, New York city; Henry G. Hester, of New Orleans, 
One of the best known cotton men in the world; J. D. 
Crary, a New York lumber newspaper man, and Patrick 
Calhoun, of New York city, one of its leading financiers 








of the After=-Dinner Speeches. 





and also another of Mr. Kirby’s associates. 

The following was the first response upon the pro- 
gram of toasts, over which Col. R. M. Johnson, editor 
of the Houston (Texas) Post, presided as toastmaster. 
This response was by Hon. R, C. Duff, of Beaumont, 
Texas: 

“Ecce Homo.” 


“ * * * the elements so mixed in him that 
nature might stand up and say to all the world, 
‘This was.a man.’ ” 

Mr. Toastmaster: It is the history of our country, more 
especially is it the history of this our native state, that great 
crises or great conditions begét great men, who of themselves 
suffice to encounter and overcome the difficulties or solve the 
problems of the hour. 

A retrospective glance through the corridors of time 
reveals the mighty forms of warriors and statesmen who 
have had to do with the great problems that environed the 
earlier days of our commonwealth, when the questions that 
affected the peace, prosperity and happiness of our people 
were in their nature militant or political. 





JOHN H. KIRBY, OF TEXAS, 
The Honored Guest of the Occasion. 


But time, that changes all things, has passed, civilization 
has moved, not with a lagging step, but by leaps and bounds ; 
the old cares that beset the minds of the great men of past 
generations are long since removed, and changing conditions 
have given rise to economical, industrial and commercial 
problems which engage our prosperity and happiness in a 
contest where to falter is to fail and where failure is destruc- 
tion. 

The hero of Texas today goes not forth armed cap-a-ple, 
with sword in hand, nor yet with ponderous tread does he 
stride the legislative hall, but clothed in his sack suit of 
pepper and salt, armed with his trusty checkbook, advances 
valiantly to his office to grapple with great commercial 
adversaries for the achieving of victories whose results affect 
no less vitally the dearest interests of the great mass of the 
people. 

And so, sir, while it will never be given to many of any 
latter day to write the immortal words, “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness,” and while it will not be given to any man of 
any latter day in this, our country, to strike from the limbs 
of a great people the chains of oppression and subjection, yet 
so it is, sir, that in this day it has been given, and will be 
given, to men of giant mental stature, to make self-evident 
the commercial equality of this, our country, and to dissolve 
the conditions that might keep us in commercial subjection. 

And, sir, I say that whether that great form arises among 
the people in statesmen’s, warrior’s or commercialist’s garb, 
he is none the less a hero, and to such it is given— 

“The applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To seatter plenty o’er a smiling land. 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes.” 

The commercial battles of the world are fought upon a 
field as wide as the universe, where all the forces of ail the 
nations are contending, where internecine strife makes doubly 
difficult the contest and where the hungry eyes of millions 
remind us ever of the direful and disastrous consequences of 
defeat. In such a contest how gladly we acclaim the rise of 
the man in whom we find all the elements of a great leader. 

The far-seeing eye, steady nerve, untiring energy, generous 
heart, unflinching courage, capacity to plan and perform, will 


to dare and do, are qualities that we are quick t 
o di 
-— ped pe le oy “oo them we and the workd award ‘evened 
yay and obeisance that ever was deemed the a 
comanaren e due of a Roman 
-— reference to such men well has it by the poet been 
said: 


“What constitutes a state? 
ast Not high-raised battlements or labored mound 
— = or moated gate, f 

Not cities broad with spires and turrets ¢ y 
a = broad-armed ports, teas 
‘ ere, laughing at the storm, rich navies r 
— ee and spangled courts, Te 

fhere low proud baseness wafts perfun 7 . 
~. a ; high-minded men, 2 eh itha a 

With powers as far above dull brute o 
In Fags brake or den, rab. 

As beasts excel cold rocks and bramble : 
who their duties know, ve 

Sut know their rights, and, knowin : 
Prevent the long-aimed blow asic ees io. 

And crush the tyrant while they re : : 
These constitute a state.” Puascdbscsces 

Sir, these may seem abstractions. B 
} s ‘ ut shou 
you ask me to embody their significance in A. 
form all Texas will join with me and with an uni- 
versal finger point to the great guest of this occa- 
as and exclaim: ‘Behold the man!” 

represent Beaumont; there where nature 

prehistoric period immutably designed that of ail 
earth's wonders the eighth should be found and 
that by very force of circumstances the spires, 
chimneys and domes of a mighty city should arise 
to kiss the sky, the discerning eye of this remark- 
able man first recognized the latent possibilities. 

"here he laid broad and deep the corner stone 
of his success, and there today the humming of 
the mills, the songs of many saws, the screech of 
ames Ca —_ gentle gurgle of innumerable 
“vushers oin the universal chorus— 
his praise. y dbase! 

And so we are assembled now, witnesses at th 
nativity of gigantic commercial enterprises, whose 
beneficent influence will make for the great good 
of our state and people; to the mighty mind that 
brought them forth we offer this our tribute of 
affection and congratulation, and, following the 
usual custom, send forth from the natal chamber 
a bulletin: “Father and infants doing nicely.” 


Mr. Kirby was then introduced and made 
the following remarks: 

Are you human? Have you hearts? Hav 
the feeling of men’ Then ion know the pd. 
emotions which at this moment overwhelm me: the 
gratitude and fear; the consciousness that I do 
not deserve this great demonstration and yet 
grateful to these noble men who thus honor me. 
The invitation to this banquet exalts me far be- 
yond my merit; the response to that invitation 
resulting in the bringing together of so many of 
the splendid men of this country is enough to fire 
the soul of any man—a fitting reward for higher 
achievement than anything to which I can lay 
claim. 

As a citizen of Texas, born under her blue skies 
nurtured in her balmy climate, educated in her 
schools, a product of her institutions and taught 
by the noble example of her great men to love lib- 
erty and practice activity, I have tried faithfully 
to perform the duties she has brought to me and 
to prove no laggard in the development of the 
opportunities she has offered me. 

To her sons, native or adopted, she offers match- 
less opportunities. Her imperial resources lie par- 
tially dormant, awaiting the quickening influence 
of their intelligence and industry. She is rich 
beyond the dream of avarice in lumber, oils, tron 
ores, coal, clays, precious metals and other min- 
erals, in agriculture and horticulture, and only 
needs industrial expansion in lines of manufacture. 
This need she expects her sons to supply. She 
lays these marvelous resources before us and says: 
“Build factories and rallroads and cities and give 
employment to my people. Distribute wealth and 
opportunity and promote the prosperity of every 
—— and the comfort of every human crea- 
ure.” 

You have assembled here to commend me for 
the part I have performed in this great scheme of industrial 
progress, and yet I am conscious of having but poorly per- 
formed that part. Entering the lumber business Atteen 
years ago and knowing from long experience its weakness in 
carrying the trade of the world because of the limitations 
of its capitalistic resources, I sought to supply that defi- 
ciency through the organization of the Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany. 

A few months ago the marvel of the world, the Lucas 
gusher at Beaumont, having burst upon the attention of 
mankind and geologists having asserted that the whole of 
east Texas from Shelby county to the gulf was underlaid 
with oil-bearing sands, I sought to do two things: To 
reserve this vast opportunity for the men of Texas and at 
the same time bring about an expansion of the lumber busi- 
ness by enlistipg capital therefor. I secured options on a 
large amount of land underlaid with these oll sands and also 
earrying a splendid yellow pine forest, and went to New 
York to interest men of means in these properties. When I 
reached New York I presented this opportunity to a son of 
the south who has won great reputation in New York as a 
sagacious and safe man of affairs. He engaged the best 
expert talent in the world to come to Texas to look over 
and report upon these properties. That report was entirely 
satisfactory and immediately an oil company was organized 
to purchase the properties. He named his oil company 
“The Sam Houston Oil Company of Texas” and then for 
convenience and before filing his charter dropped the “Sam.” 
This young man is Patrick Calhoun, born in South Carolina 
and a grandson of the immortal John C. Calhoun of that 
state. Among his associates in the enterprise are Brown 
Brothers & Co., Simon Borg & Co. and the Maryland Trust 
Company, all of which will be at once recognized as closely 
allied with the south. The great international banking 
house of Brown Brothers & Co. started in Baltimore 100 
years ago and now has branches in every prominent Ameri- 
can city and also in London. The house of Simon _Borg 
started in Memphis, Tenn., and the president of the Mary- 
land Trust Company, Col. J. Willcox Brown, was a gallant 
officer in the confederate army. The act of interesting these 
powerful men directly in Texas I am quite sure will con- 
tribute enormously to our progress. 

Here now was presented the opportunity I had long 
dreamed of. The oil company could not engage in the lum- 
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ber manufacturing business and desired to confine itself to 
the legitimate purposes of its organization. I therefore 
made a contract for the purchase of its timber and imme- 
diately developed plans for the organization of the Kirby 
Lumber Company. 

It has been said by some who knew nothing of the plans 
or business of either of these companies that I and my asso- 
ciates had organized a trust. By that I suppose is meant a. 
combination for the purpose of monopolizing some article of 
commerce or consumption and artificially raising or lowering 
the price of same. lortunately for us and for the people we 
are not in that class, 

Everyone knows that the Houston Oil Company does not 
monopolize anything. It has been charged that the Kirby 
Lumber Company doves. Let us see if it does: The aggre- 
gate sawing capacity of the mills of Texas is about 800,000,- 
000 feet per annum. ‘The aggregate annual sawing capacity 
of the mills now owned by the Kirby Lumber Company is 
less than 250,000,000 feet. If anybody thinks we control 
the timber business and have no competition let them ask 
Lutcher & Moore, or the M, T. Jones Lumber Company, or 
Lock, Moore & Co., or the Bradley-Ramsay Lumber Com- 
pony, or the Long-Bell Lumber Company, or W. T. Carter 
& Bro., or the Lufkin Land & Lumber Company, or William 
Cameron & Co. or a score of others in this territory. 

The laws of my state forbid trusts and neither I nor any 
of my associates would or could be induced to violate the 
laws. Mr. Calhoun and all his associates in New York, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, St. Louis and Boston would fall 
away from these enterprises like men fleeing from the 
plague if they were in violation of any law. 

Before filing the charters and taking on corporate exist- 
ence and after having sought and received the deliberately 
prepared opinions of such lawyers as Thomas Il. franklin, 
of San Antonio; S. Bronson Cooper, of Beaumont; Joe H. 
Eagle, of Houston, to say nothing of great lawyers in New 
York, Boston and Vhiladelphia, that nothing in our plans 
contravened the laws of Texas, we submitted the plan to 
the attorney general of this state, who is a lawyer of great 
ability. We did not wish to file our charters if we were hot 
proceeding according to law. | d 

The Kirby Lumber Company is my especial pride. Here- 
tofore large businesses could not be handled in Texas with 
out bringing together a large number of manufacturers in 
mutual understanding, a thing difficult of achievement, if 
not under Texas statutes unlawful. 

Hardly a bill can come now of such magnitude as not to 
be taken by the Kirby Lumber Company. We shall go after 
foreign business when we have a surplus of stock, and we 
expect to bring to Texas for the enrichment of our section 
—and especially of the toilers who seek their fortunes in 
this business—the trade and the cash of other countries and 
peoples. : : 

Only last week I sold in New York to one buyer a bill 
aggregating about 350,000,000 feet for domestic consump- 
tion and refused a foreign bill of 100,000,000 feet because 
orices were not up to standard for the grades desired. There 
as not previously been in Texas any concern large enough 
to take contracts in such volume, which fact has operated 
injuriously for our manufacturers. 

It is our expectation that with our large capacity which 
we expect to increase by the erection of new mills to about 
1,000,000 feet (100 carloads) a day we shall be able to 
inaugurate such economies of management, manufacture and 
distribution as materially to reduce the cost of the product 
and enable us to compete in nearly every market where 
yellow pine is sold. - 

I make no pretense to extraordinary power or genius, 
I hold that success in business does’ not come by chance 
or unexpectedly, like legacies from a rich friend, nor in 
groups like guests invited to a banquet, but with shining 
lance is plucked from the brow of toil, All I have achieved 
was so won. I knew we Texans could not lift ourselves 
by our boot straps, that capital must be had if our limit- 
less resources were to be rendered available, and with that 
end in view I went to New England fifteen years ago with 
the story of Texas and her latest greatness upon my lips. 
They heard, they believed, they invested, and east Texas 
holds several monuments to their favor, among them the 
Gulf, Beaumont & Kansas City railway, resulting ulti- 
mately in the formation of the Kirby Lumber Company. 

The men who have invested in the Houston Oil Com- 
pany or in the Kirby Lumber Company have come into 
Texas not to violate but to obey our laws. I have assured 
them and they believe that investments are absolutely safe 
in Texas; that our laws are framed to protect and foster 
legitimate enterprises as well as to destroy fakes and 
frauds and unholy combines against the interests of society 
at large. ‘These people did not come clamoring for the 
repeal of our laws or demanding special privileges. These 
compapbies are Texas companies, paying tribute to the pub- 
lic treasury and conducted under the leadership of Texans. 

Some of the good people of Texas have been kind enough 
to mention my name in connection with high public office. 
I want to say to you here and now that in my judgment my 
sphere of greatest usefulness to this people is in remaining 
in the column of industrial progress. My duty to those 
who are investing in my enterprises and to those men who 
are taking business engagements in the administration of the 
affairs of my companies is a higher duty than any call to 
public office when there are so many men more capable 
than I in the administration of our government. 

Men of Texas! it is the hour of Fate! Under the provi- 
dence of God you are brought face to face with destiny! 
Will you buckle on your armor and go forward with strong 
hearts and resolute purpose to achievement and _ success, 
or will you stand helpless before the magnitude of the 
task? There are none to believe the latter. The eyes of 
the civilized world are upon us and the money and the 
brains of our own country and all other countries are 
ready. to co-operate with you in the great work. 

When Cant. Lucas uncovered the limitless possibilities of 
Spindle Top he presented to the world the greatest economic 
problem of modern times. He made east Texas a world 
power industrially if she chooses to exercise it.. Look for 
a moment upon a few opportunities: ‘Texas produces one- 
third the cotton of this country, wool enough to clothe the 
nation, pine, oak and other woods te support great fac- 
tories in all lines utilizing wood, has iron in almost limit- 
less quantity, a region large as the state of Louisiana 
adapted to sugar raising, tobacco region larger than Con- 
necticut, rice region larger than South Carolina, grain belt 
larger than the state of Illinois and a stdck raising area 
larger than any single state. Why should we not feel 
that this fuel oil, coming at a time when American com- 
merce is taking the markets of the world, considered in 
connection with our vast resources, presents to us our 
destiny and makes us feel it is in truth the hour of fate? 
Let us rise to the importance and dignity of our matchless 
environment and in our efforts to improve the opportuni- 
ties which God has presented to us we shall have the 
hearty and earnest co-operation of the capital and the 
brains of all the world. 


“Conservator of Texas Forests.” 


John E. Williams, editor of the Lumber Trade Jour- 
nal, New Orleans, La., was then introduced to speak 
upon “The Kirby Lumber Company, Conservator of Texas 
Forests.” After briefly reviewing the announced forestry 
policy of the Kirby Lumber Company, already familiar 
to readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the speaker 
continued: 

In the great northwest, where silent and solemn and 
trackless forests of fabulous extent and richness were once 
regarded as practically inexhaustible, the policy has con- 
tinuously been one of ruthless depredation, of sweeping, 
wanton slaughter, until the time is come when the people 


of that section are appalled by the awful and remorseless 
havoc that now confronts them. Had the same beneficent 
course been pursued that we are told these great interests 
here in ‘Texas have resolved upon, the white pine forests of 
the northwest would today be yielding a rich legacy of pro- 
ductive wealth instead of presenting, as they do, an aspect of 
far reaching, blasted and barren desolation, 

It is the purpose of the great interests personified in your 
guest of honor here this evening to shun past mistakes and 
to adopt advanced forestry methods, that, presumably, sug- 
gested the toust to which [ am attempting to respond. It 
is this conservative purpose that is destined, if persisted in, 
to make these great corporate interests the conservator, not 
the butcher, of at least 8U percent of the present standing 
pine of ‘Texas. Gentlemen, it is a grand, a profoundly bene- 
licent resolution; its execution will prove the culmination of 
not only a sagacious and a profitable corporate purpose, but 
a positive and perpetual benefaction to your great state. 

1 don’t know what further these interests contemplate of 
similarly incidental advantage to the commonwealth, but we 
all know what they can do, and breadth and liberality and 
conservatism of policy in one thing probably presupposes : 
like design in others. I have spoken of the largess that may 
come to the public from the forestering plans of the com- 
pany, because it is well known that the major part of the 
cost of producing lumber consists of wages paid to operatives 
and in salaries. By and through the policy in question these 
wages und these salaries are to be in a manner entailed and 
not restricted to a few years of the old fashioned slaughter, 
That is a great thing but not necessarily all. ‘1f the man to 
whom we are paying willing homage tonight is the man he 
is reputed to be, and we believe he is, he will show to the 
world how one great aggregation of capital and operating 
facilities can be made useful to the source of its powers and 
opportunities, the public, in a more general way. 

‘vhere is a more or less popular sentiment, possibly shared 
here in ‘Texas as well as in some other sections of our com- 
mon country, that great corporate and capitalistic interests 
are a fountain of public oppression and harm to the poor 
man. tlowever that may be-—I am trying to make the best 
of the things that are—we all know that without larger than 
ordinary aggregations of resources the transportation, the 
educational and manv of the charitable facilities of our 
times would have been impossible. ‘There are other cou 
tingencies of vital importance to the commonwealth equaily 
impossible as a result of efforts solely upon the part of the 
representative individual citizen, * * * 

In the union of capital there may, of course, be strength, 
the same as in the union of men and of states; I subinit, 
gentlemen, that there may also be public beneticence, On 
the other hand, any combination of capital undertaking to 
wantonly abuse its corporate rights by imposing upon the 
public invites and deserves, as it certainly is bound sooner 
or later to meet, destruction. * * * There is, of course, no 
one here who does not want to see those interests achieve 
all that is righteously their due and attainable; there is no 
one here who does not in his heart hope, and I am con- 
sciously warranted in saying, who does not -believe, that 
John HH. Kirby’s noblest ambition as the conservator of the 
vast estate reposed in his sturdy keeping is not alone to 
bring aggrandizement to himself and his fellow stockholders, 
but, mindful of the eternal and unswerving right and the 
certainty of his just rewards, that he is also resolved to so 
act that when in the far future his race is run and he turns 
from the world, he will do so with head unbowed and, let us 
all firmly believe, “like one who lies down to pleasant 
dreams.” 


“Texas and Its Possibilities.” 


In his address upon “Texas and Its Possiblities” Rich- 
ard H. Edmonds, editor of the Manufacturers’ Record, of 
Baltimore, referred to the wonderful progress of the 
United States during the last twenty or thirty years 
under the revolutionizing influences of modern inprove- 
ments and the doubling and quadrupling of productive 
power by labor saving machinery. In part he said: 


We are in an industrial era in whieh the highest develop- 
ment of any state or section can be attained only by the 
upbuilding of industrial interests, which also make _ possible 
profitable diversified agriculture. In 1880 the total capital 
invested in manufactures in the United States was $2,700,- 
000,000 ; by 1890 this had increased to $6,500,000,000, while 
the present census will show a total for 1900 of about $10,- 
000,000, Our annual output of manufactured. products now 
aggregates about $15,000,000,000, against a total of about 
$3,500,000,000 as the value of all our farm products. © In 
1882 Great Britain made 8,500,000 tons of pig iron, and 
the United States, 4,600,000 tons. Last year Great Britain 
made 8,900,000 tons——a gain of only 400,000 tons in eighteen 
years—while the United States made 13,700,000 tons, or a 
gain of 9,100,000 tons. Our increase in 1900 over 1882 
was greater than Great Britain’s total production in 1900. 
This year we are producing at the rate of 15,000,000 to 16, 
000,000 tons, While Great Britain shows no increase. 

Since 1880 our railroad mileage has increased from 93,000 
miles to nearly 200,000 miles, giving us nearly one-half of the 
railroad mileage vf the world. Our mineral output in 1899 
was $79,000,000, or more than the combined output of min- 
erals in Great Britain and Germany. ‘hese facts give some 
indication of the unparalleled growth of America’s industrial 
power and point to the dazzling future ahead of our country. 
‘The part which the south as a whole, or Texas as an indi- 
vidual state, must take in this phenomenal advancement, 
which is awakening the jealousy of all Europe, must depend 
upon ourselves. ‘Texas has a domain so imperial in extent 
and resources that it is difficult, if not impossible, to portray 
either, Here you find such a range of climate that while ice 
is being gathered in one section of Texas, ripe strawberries 
may be picked in the other, You raise nearly one-third of the 
cotton crop, 130,000,000 bushels or more of grain a year, and 
great quantities of rice, sugar and other farm products, worth 
in the aggregate $200,000,000 a year; but all this is produced 
on 15,000,000 acres out of a total of 160,000,000 acres. But 
Texas is as rich in mineral resources as in soil and climate. 

The population of Texas is composed of an admixture of 
the most active, virile men from all other southern states 
and from the north and west, and of the best class of German 
settlers, with the negro element so largely overshadowed in 
numbers by the whites that it becomes a source of strength 
rather than a hindrance. With such a population and such 
resources, with a public school fund arising from state lands, 
which must soon aggregate $100,000,000, Texas owes to itself 
and to the country tLe duty of becoming the leader in indus- 
trial training that its people may be fitted to utilize to the 
fullest extent its vast natural resources, You must train your 
coming generations to know how to utilize your resources, and 
with the magic wand of skill turn your iron, your cotton, 
your oil, your timber, your marbles, your granites and your 
soil into new and greater wealth than you have dreamed of. 


“The Men and Trees of Texas.” 


J. E. Defebaugh, editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
was then introduced to respond to the toast “The Men 
and Trees of Texas.” After some introductory remarks 
appropriate to the occasion he spoke first of the trees 
of Texas, of which he said: 


It would be no small task to tell all that I have learned 
about the trees of Texas during my career as a lumber 
student—but to subtract from that mass of knowledge what 
any of you who are lumbermen know about the same subject, 
would, I imagine, reduce the balance to something less than 
zero, It is not, however, my purpose tonight to become 
statistical in this regard or to deal in hard botanical names 
and characteristics. I am here tonight simply to say that 
God Almighty was very generous to you in giving you your 








broad prairies with their summer harvest of southern flow- 
ers, only waiting the coming of man to give way to more 
prosaic and more profitable cultivated crops. Even the 
swamp 'ands, which in most sections of the country would 
be worthless for agricultural purposes, have under the 
‘Texas sky been the foundation for your great rice growing 
industry. Indeed, so lavishly has the entire surface of 
your state been supplied with these bounties that it did not 
occur to you to dig beneath the surface, until comparatively 
recent years, only to find there the great mineral wealth 
which has recently attracted so much attention. But not 
the least of your natural bounties have been the pine, cypress 
and the hardwood which, seeded in past ages by no human 
hand, have flourished through the coming and the going of 
the centuries, Your state is fortunate in having a bountiful 
share of the forest wealth of the United States, from which 
during the past twenty years thousands of homes have been 
built all over your state, while these same forests have 
furnished the material for many and various forms of man- 
ufacture; have supported the iron rails which now link 
you with every sister state, and have enclosed the freight 
cars which have carried your constantly growing commerce, 
There are no resources more valuable to a state than its 
forest resources, ‘The farmer must feed us all, but must 
depend upon the lumberman for his buildings and largely 
for his tools; and even after we have been furnished with 
the means of subsistence there would be little work for us 
to do that would make our lives really worth living were 
lumber in its various forms entirely eliminated from tho 
list of commodities. 


The Lumberman Not Always Appreciated. 


The importance of the lumberman in the community has, 
however, not always received the consideration which it 
deserves. Sometimes the difliculty has been a local senti- 
ment in favor of assessing the non-resident timber owner 
an unjust proportion of the taxes, rendering it impossible 
for him to hold the timber until market conditions would 
justify its closest utilization; the waste from forest fires 
has been something enormous, but under no lumbering oper- 
ations of ordinary magnitude is there any possibility of 
effective private fire protective measures, and the state has 
so far afforded no relief. Lumber enterprises of a permanent 
nature, exercising a wise forethought for the future and 
operated with the least possible economic waste, must 
embrace every detail from the control and conservation 
of large tracts of timber through the varying manufacturing 
processes to the careful distribution and marketing of the 
product. Such enterprises, however, must outrun the limits 
of individual capital, but in some states have been restricted 
by laws attempting unduly to regulate corporations, | 
have heard it said in the past regarding Texas that the zeal 
of its people for good government had led it somewhat to 
overreach itself in this respect, with a detrimental influence 
upon lumbering activities. It was inevitable, however, that 
the broad minded people of this broad state should in time 
learn to discriminate between the natural enlargement of 
business enterprises occupying a legitimate sphere of use- 
fulness and the operations of an entirely different class of 
institutions, seeking their profits not through economic 
saving, but through unfair advantage. 

There — have also been some disposition upon the part 
of the legislators of the broad state of Texas to think that 
the wonderful and varied resources of this mighty state were 
sufficient unto itself. Your recent wonderful industrial devel- 
opment must certainly have opened your eyes to the im- 
portance and advantages of commerce between sister states; 
and have smoothed the way—I might perhaps better say 
oiled the way—tfor a larger and more rapid development of 
your natural resources through the help of outside capital. 
No state can live its commercial life to itself alone. The 
greatest prosperity must come to it from across its own 
borders; and in this year of unexampled prosperity through- 
out all Texas, not even your own forests have been sufficient 
for your own building demands. You have drawn lumber 
from states which in former years you supplied with lumber 
and have brought carload after carload of shingles from 
the far Pacific coast to supply demands which had buried 
the cypress mills of the south with orders which they could 
not fill, 1 think I may, therefore, be excused for saying that 
I consider one of the most hopeful signs of the times in 
regard to the future of Texas and the development of its 
industrial and commercial resources is the gathering to- 
gether this evening of your public men—your legislators and 
your business men-——as a voluntary tribute to the chief guest 
of the feast of this evening, who, in line with the changing 
phases of your broadening commerce, has inaugurated a 
new epoch in the conduct of the lumbering industry within 
your state, . 


The speaker then gave some statistics of the Kirby 
deal, stating that its annual output of lumber would 
lay a board sidewalk 1 inch thick and 2 feet and 8 
inches wide around the entire globe at the equator, or 
would lay a plank road 3 inches thick and 35 feet wide 
from Houston to Chicago, He also referred approvingly 
to the forestry principles which will be put in operation. 


A Practical Forestry Enterprise. 


And that reminds me that while we have of late years 
heard much regarding the subject of forestry as applied to 
lumbering we have not seen it largely used in manufacturing 
operations; and this is the first large enterprise which 
starts out at the beginning to conduct its operations along 
lines of practical forest conservation. It used to be consid- 
ered that the forester and the lumberman were natural 
enemies; that the oflice of one was to preserve the forests 
in their entirety and the office of the other utterly to 
destroy them. It is coming to be recognized, however, that 
the true lumberman is also the true forester. If the de- 
struction of an immature tree is an economic evil the pre- 
servation of a mature tree is also one, The virgin forests 
of Texas existed probably centuries ago in practically the 
same form in which they exist where still untouched today. 
There were as many trees to the acre and as large trees. 
Nature had grown the harvest, but man had not yet appeared 
to gather it. The mature trees decayed and died and others 
took their places. In the million acres of these forests 
which have now had the good fortune to come under Mr. 
Kirby’s management the mature trees are to be removed, 
manufactured and distributed to serve the varying needs 
of civilization, while the trees 12 inches and under are to 
be preserved not only from manufacturing purposes, but 
from use as skids or in other incidental lumbering opera- 
tions, and by the removal of the mature timber are to_be 
given room and opportunity for their development. The 
effect of this will not only be to prolong lumbering opera- 
tions in the state of Texas for a term of years which now 
can be merely estimated, but also to promote a similar wise 
conservation of forests in every part of the United States, 
in every 'umber section of which the progress of this enter- 
prise will be watched with interest. 


Economic Gain of Closer Manufacture. 


But the tangible and material benefits of this enterprise 
will lie not only in its conservation of immature forest 
growth, but in the most efficient utilization of that which 
stands ready for the saw—the production from a given 
amount of forest of the greatest possible commercial product 
—the sending of the larger portion of the contents of & 
tree into useful consumption and of a smaller portion of it 
to the. waste pile. North and south, east and west, the refuse 
pile has been and must from necessity to some extent con- 
tinue to be the unsightly feature of American lumber mans 
facturing operations. That which we here throw away woul 
in any other country mean fortunes. This large economl¢ 
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loss has In some instances been due to manufacturing meth- 
ods which might have been avoided; but these cases have 
peen rare in which material has been sent to the waste heap 
which might profitably have been manufactured and mar- 
keted. In the north the size of the refuse pile was in 
former years largely augmented by a mistaken national 
policy which permitted our Canadian friends, sending the 
pulk of their better lumber abroad, to dispose of their low 
grade stocks upon the American side of the line without 
let or hindrance, and this, in the close inter-relations which 
exist between all lumber producing sections, has had its 
necessary influence upon the southern manufacturer as well. 
The southern manufacturer has in addition had also to 
contend with the matter of transportation, shutting off his 
distant markets for anything but his better grades of lumber, 
while as yet no home market had been developed for the 
lower grades. The expense of logging by rail has also led 
him when once the road had been laid, to cut out everything 
that could be at all utilized before taking the road up again; 
and this consideration has seemed to leave no room for the 
wise forestry methods to which I have already referred. 


He stated that conditions were, however, now chang- 
ing, referring to the import duty on lumber from 
Canada as making a larger market for low grade lum- 
ber, and also to the wonderful prosperity of the south 
country as giving the southern manufacturers a home 
market for the Jower classes of products which they 
could not profitably ship on a long freight haul or send 
for export. It gives opportunity for closer manufactur- 
ing methods, but he pointed out that the greatest waste- 
fulness has usually been upon the part of the smallest 
operators and suggested his belief that the Kirby opera- 
tions in Texas would reach a greater economy in manu- 
facture than had hitherto been known, concluding: 


This stupendous operation will therefore be a model for 
others to emulate, not only in forestry management, but in 
its manufacturing methods also. 


The Men of Texas. 


The speaker then turned his attention’ to the men of 
Texas, complimenting highly their activities in every 
line of business, especially in the lumbering industry 
of east Texas. Referring to John H. Kirby as “The 
Lumber Prince of Woodville,” he continued: 


It was not as a lumber prince, however, that Woodville, 
that little town in the east Texas pine woods, first knew 
John H. Kirby. He was born and grew up there as a bare- 
foot, sunburned and perhaps freckled boy; growing up 
straight and tall like its trees, and learning there the les- 
sons of field and forest rather than those of school books 
which the lack of educational facilities did not there afford 
him. It used to be said of one of the old teachers of Presi- 
dent Garfield at Hiram College, in Ohio, that, place him 
upon one end of a log and a boy at the other and you would 
have a university. I have sometimes thought that given 
the right kind of a boy and make the log a tree you can 
on a pinch do away with the professor. He is perhaps the 
least essential member of the trio. 

“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
than are even dreamed of in our philosophy.” The world’s 
universities and colleges are turning out throngs of well 
educated men, for many of which it seems unable to furnish 
remunerative employment ; and many a college man is today 
working for the merest pittance. I do not wish to deny or 
to decry the advantages of an education. I merely want 
to say that if you take the right sort of a boy and place him 
in the back woods he will often, during his formative period, 
assimilate as much that is of real value in the upbuilding 
of character as though he were placed among the superior 
advantages of city life. I ask you to look upon John H. Kirby 
at the age of eighteen years and tell me whether the follow- 
ing four years of hard study which fitted him for the suc- 
cessful practice of one of the learned professions, or the 
years of his life prior to that time, were most probably the 
formative period of those qualities which have made most 
for suecess. Was it the wealth of the printed page, or 
was it the mental and physical poise and the receptive mind 
which John H. Kirby brought to his student tasks? 

These next four years, as you know, made him a lawyer 
and in time brought him his first important case. That 
by a strangely fortuitous turn of fate brought him eastern 
friendships and the capital which first gave more power 
to his arm. After this he became a railroad man; and the 
“Kirby road” became a leading factor In developing many 
of the resources of your state. But all this time the forests 
were calling to John Hl. Kirby. The whistle of the wind 
through the pine needles overhead was singing in his ears. 
The green needle strewn moss kept stretching in his mind’s 
eye beneath his feet. He could not shut his eyes and walk 
twenty steps in any direction without bumping against one 
of your Texas trees. When once the lumber business has 
marked a man for his own it is useless for kind friends to 
try to make a lawyer or railroad man out of him. His tal- 
ents were destined for better uses. The story of the suc- 
cessful lawyer and the successful railroad man is doubtless 
how closed; the last chapter is written, and we are here 
tonight to read merely the title page and ‘preface of the 
history of the first large attempt at really scientific lumber- 
Ing and lumber manufacture which the American lumber 
world has yet known. This was John H. Kirby’s destiny 
4s much as it was that of Christopher Columbus to discover 
America. We all know now that, the immortal Christopher 
didn’t start out to discover America. He started out to sail 
‘round the world to Asia. But America was in his way, and 
he bumped right into it. Probably if there had been a 
Panama canal in those days he would have sailed through 
it and gone on to the land of the pigtail and the sunflower 
and have left us to be discovered later by Sir Thomas Lipton 
or some other noted personage. John H. Kirby did not start 
out to be a lumberman, but the trees were in his way and 
he couldn't get around them; so he has started out to cut 
them down on a scale which will doubtless take more than 
4n entire lifetime. It was his destiny. 


Awake, asleep, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me. 
No wind shall drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


,_ And that reminds me of the important part which friend- 
ship has played in this whole development. When John H. 
Kirby left Woodville at eighteen he already had the frank eye 
and the hand-clasp and the other personal characteristics 
Which are part of, but which do not fully explain, the facility 
which he had for making friends. He had found a friend 
oe a lawyer, now a distinguished congressional representative 
i your state, whé took him into his office and four years 
ater made him his partner. In his first important case he 
apd friends, and the command of the immense capital which 
- 8 given him the opportunity for the exercise of his abilities 
Aa8 come to him through the widening of this same confidence 
and esteeem, : 

Oa now, Mr. Chairman, having spoken thus inadequately 
rl e trees of Texas and of her men, and particularly of our 
ae guest of this evening, I would like permission -to 
: a out my subject sufficiently to embrace the ladies; and 
Saga ask those present to toast with me the trees of 
her he furnishing material for manifold industries and for 
oi eune-bullding ; to the men of Texas, and particularly the 
Pee pomen, her pioneers of commerce and her home builders; 

0 the ladjes of Texas, her home-makers. 








“The Texas of Today.” 


Louis J, Wortham, editor of the Current Issue, Austin, 
Texas, had been assigned the toast “The Texas of To- 
day.” He spoke in part as follows: 


The Texas of today is essentially different from the Texas 
of yesterday. The old Texas was a strident colossus, con- 
tent to be led about with a string in its nose by any 
politician who could paint the blackest picture of a people's 
desolation, hurl against corporations the most scorching 
anathemas, and tear from the hideous body of the octopus 
the greatest number of imaginary tentacles. The new Texas 
is a young athlete with muscles of steel, with a soul in which 
is imprisoned that splendid courage which animated those 
knightly and chivalric men who constructed a republic in 
the midst of the Louisiana purchase, with a mind at once 
confident and wholesome, and with an eye fixed in un- 
wavering focus upon the accomplishment of those victories 
in government and industry to which its ambition is pledged, 
and without which the matchless patrimony of our fathers 
would rebuke us all. 

The crucifixion of Texas, almost to the present hour, is 
due to the fact that we have produced the sprightliest poli- 
ticians and the poorest business men on earth. A plethora 
of politics and a paucity of industrial talent will commit any 
people to poverty and any state to retrogression. 

* * 7 7 - & « 

The most auspicious fact yet evolved in our politics is pre- 
sented in the declaration of our candidates for governor, 
that they propose to confine the campaign to the discussion 
of state issues. They have not reached this conclusion 
because they desired to, but because the Texas of today, 
standing within the golden portals of a palace of indus- 
trial glory which the brain and brawn of this new hour is 
proudly constructing about her, admonishes the gentlemen 
who aspire to administer her affairs that they must know 
much about her resources and economic needs and that they 
have the courage and the statesmanship to develop the one 
and to secure the other. If in these they fail, Texas, grown 
brave and thoughtful, ought to reject them and look beyond 
them for “the man of destiny.” 

Texas has grown tired listening to vociferous and per- 
spiring statesmen who talk tariff reform to the masses and 
dodge the issue when the question is brought to bear upon a 
home product; who conjure with the dead and buried issue 
of free and unlimited coinage during an era of unexampled 
prosperity, especially since many of these, by their most 
indulgent admirers, are believed to know so little of finance 
that they would fall under the test of telling the difference 
between a draft with bill of lading attached and a Chinese 
laundry bill, and who never in their lives heard of a clearing 
house certificate or had the slightest conception of the use 
to which it was once put to save this country from the 
most disastrous panic that ever made paupers of men or put 
out furnace fires. 

* * 7 © . ” * 

The Texas of today is struggling against the disappearing 
political traditions and prejudices of the past to put on the 
costume of business and industrial progress. Irrigation in 
the arid and drainage in the coast sections of the state will 
treble ad valorem values and confer the blessings of plenty 
and contentment upon a population that in twenty years 
will be greater, stronger, braver, more self reliant and pros- 
perous than that of any corresponding population on the 
habitable globe. Experimental stations to determine those 
products best suited to climatic conditions and soil will 
bring wealth to husbandman and horticulturist and truck 
grower. A mineral survey of the state, supported by ade- 
quate appropriations, will bring to the inquiring eye of un- 
employed capital our irons, our granites, our marbles, our 
serpentine, our graphite, our tale, and the rare metals as well. 
Oil has already been discovered, but not because the state 
did anything to that end, and having largely solved the fuel 
problem has given an,impetus to the establishment of fac- 
tories in Texas that in turn will speedily introduce the sturdy 
tread of the tin bucket brigade in every village and city of 
this awakening commonwealth. Texas needs, too, an agri- 
cultural department that knows something and can answer 
inquiries from men abroad who seek homes where the most 
fertile acres this side the delta of the Nile respond in gen- 
erous readiness to man’s toil, and a sky as fair and blue as 
that which arches above the sun-swept valleys of Italy or 
France bends over him like a benediction from the Deity. 

Mr. Wortham concluded his talk with the following 
statement: 

The dawn of industrialism for Texas is at hand, and no 
man may mistake it who is not prepared to drop out of the 
procession, It is a time that demands our best thought, our 
best statesmanship, our best confidence, and our best cour- 
age. And at the hazard of criticism from men who fear the 
trial of their political fortunes in the inquiring and exacting 
presence of these new conditions and demands, I do not 
hesitate to declare that industrialism will not have been 
fully born in Texas until her electorate shall elevate to 
political leadership men like John Henry Kirby, who to love 
of home has brought business integrity and ability of the 
best and boldest type. 

“A Voice from Kansas.” 

There was “A Voice from Kansas” heard among the 
other toasts, and the owner of the voice was C. A. Fel- 
lows, of Topeka, who brought congratulations to Texas 
from his own state upon the enterprise commemorated 
by the banquet and stated that Kansas would also lay 
claim to Mr. Kirby, as he was large enough to spread 
out over several states. He said that Kansas was as 
much interested in Texas in the matter of deep water and 
other transportation questions—more so, in fact, because 
the transportation charge was a larger proportion of the 
value of the crop upon the wheat and corn of Kansas 
than upon the cotton of Texas. It was interested also 
in seeing deep water at Houston which would shorten 
its own haul to water transportation fifty miles. Inci- 
dentally he claimed that Kansas produced nearly twice 
as much wheat as any other state and that it had as 
much for export as the states of Illinois, Iudiana, Ohio, 
New York and Pennsylvania combined. He also referred 
to the railroad freight questions with which Kansas had 
been wrestling and said that the railroads had stated 
that they could not make lower freights until they had 
loads to take back to Kansas in the cars which brought 
its grain to the seaboard. He said that the develop- 
ment of the oi] and lumber intesests of Texas would help 
to solve that question and concluded by telling a good 
story at the expense of B. F. Bonner, chairman of the 
banquet committee. 





A Few Suggested Suggestions. 


James A. Davis, of Chicago, industrial commissioner 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railway, was then 
introduced to present such thoughts as might be “Sug- 
gested by the Occasion.” Mr. Davis began with a per- 
sonal tribute to Mr. Kirby and then displayed a very 
close and accurate knowledge of the industrial resources 
of Texas. Referring to the importance of railroads to 
a commonwealth he said that Texas was— 


great not only in the mileage it covers, the wealth of 
the territory it serves, but in the fact that it has at_ the 
helm of its administration men with a breadth of mind 
sufficient to realize the close community of interest existing 
between a railway system and the people on its lines. 
Unfortunately there are states with people in their legis- 
lature who do not view this community of interest in a 
light of a partnership. The success of railway operation 
is inseparable from the success and prosperity of the 
territory it traverses. Communities must, therefore, realize 
that the index of their.prosperity, the basis of apprecia- 
tion of their industrial progress, the attractiveness of their 
country as a field for investment, are gaged by the earn- 
ings of its railroads. 


Referring to the future of Texas he said that it had 
a greater future agriculturally than its most enthusias- 
tie citizens appreciate. He advocated diversified and 
intensive farming and said that there could be no such 
thing as agricultural over-production. He stated that 
of the 167,865,000 acres of land within the boundaries 
of Texas at least, 80 percent was of the best and’ rich- 
est soil, capable of raising a crop of any product of the 
temperate zone. While advocating manufacturing de- 
velopment he thought that agricultural development 
would be the best possible basis for it. He also called 
attention to the remarkable fact that the great empire 
of Russia has for years been intriguing and fighting to 
secure a stretch of seacoast of less extent than that 
which Texas has and he considered it a most important 
factor on the future development of a worldwide trade 
in Texas products. 


“Texas Progress in Rhyme.” 


J. M. Lewis, of Houston, locally known as “the Riley of 
Texas,” contributed the following very felicitous verses: 


I don’t ’mount ter much at talkin’, an’ don’t bleeve in buttin 


in, 
But when folks talk Texas progress, like these fellers here 
ternight— 
“A sorter feller feelin’,”” sez th’ poet, ‘“‘makes us kin, 
Till the chord o’ self goes throbbin’ an’ a-dancin’ out o° 
sight”— 
An’ I feel ’at I'm 'mongst fellers ‘at'll listen when T tell 
Hiow I’ve hoped an’ prayed fer Texas; hoped an’ prayed in 
rain an’ shine! . 
How I’ve snuggled up ter Texas; how I've loved ‘er long an’ 


ell, 
Till I sorter felt she knowed me, an’ her hopes an’ ajms 
wuz mine! 


That’s me! knowed ‘er! knowed an’ loved 'er sence I wuz a 
shirttailed kid! 
Knowed ’er mountains an’ 'er valleys! knowed ’er plains 
an’ bayous too! 
Knowed ’er piney woods an’ forests, whar she kept ‘er 
treasures hid— 
“Knowed her? knowed her?’ Aye, I knowed her; now I 
give her up ter you. 
Jest a pioneer o’ progress, I have loved her, dreamed my 
dreams, 
Fought her battles, mupped her forests, slept agin ‘er 
throbbin’ heart! 
I have marked ’er highest mountains, sounded all ’er rushin’ 
streams— 
Gone till I kin go no further! I have played my little part. 


Fer her battles in th’ future men must stronger be, an’ great! 
Great ter wrest ‘er treasures from ‘er an’ ter use ‘em fer 
her good; 
Great of brain ter fight ’er battles ‘fore th 
state ; 
Great in their own sphere ter lead her, stand by her as I 
have stood! 
They will bring her steelbound highways whar th’ burro used 
ter tread, 
An’ her ores shall be their tribute, till transmuted they 
shall be 
In th’ crucible an’ workshop, where th’ furnaces are red, 
Inter steel, steel ships, that yet shall walk th’ highways o’ 
th’ sea! 


senate an ‘th’ 


She's got that within ‘er borders that kin help her stand 
alone ; 
She has reservoirs o’ fuel, all th’ things ‘at she kin use! 
An’ she'll have a landlocked harbor, safe from storm an’ all 
her own, 
With a channel ter th’ ocean, where her many ships’ll 
cruise ! 
An’ ternight’ll mark an era twixt th’ old times an’ th’ new, 
When she'll come forth, Grand ol’ Texas! like a lion from 
its den, 
And you, her sons, will guide her right ter things she’s got 
ter do 
Can you do it? Aye, you'll do it! ‘Texas breeds a race 
of men! 


“Sensible Forestry.” 


W. E. Barns, editor of the St. Louis Lumberman, was 
then introduced to speak more especially on the subject 
of “Sensible Forestry,” which had already been referred 
to by previous speakers. After some introductory re- 
marks upon the new phases of southern progress, bring- 
ing it more closely in touch with the rest of the na- 
tien, Mr. Barns continued: 


The short time at my disposal! will permit only a brief 
reference to a single phase of the work to be undertaken by 
the Kirby Lumber Company. It may surprise some of those 
present to learn that the United States bureau of forestry 
has been asked by the Kirby Lumber Company and the 
Houston Oil Company to furnish a working plan for about 
1,000,000 acres of longleaf pine land in southeastern Texas. 
The officials of these companies state they are anxious to 
exploit their forests on scientific lines, cutting the merchant- 
able timber in such a way as to insure protection to young 
growth. A preliminary examination of this large tract will 
be made by the bureau in December. This information is, in 
the opinion of the speaker, a matter of the greatest practical 
interest and importance to the entire south. There is much 
encouragement for the future of the lumber trade in the 
fact that forestry no longer means to the man who makes 
his living in this business merely an impossible scheme for 
the prevention of timber cutting. In the fullness of time we, 
are learning that real forestry, the truly scientific sort, is 
as far removed from the saving of trees as the work of the 
lumberman himself. It means that the land upon which 
matured forests now grow shall be made to produce every 
year the maximum quantity of wood growth—a growth which 
at maturity is to be gathered and utilized for industrial pur- 
poses. With an immense accumulation of forest capital to 
draw upon, it has so far been unnecessary for us to economize 
or apparently to take anv special thought for the future, 
but with the practical disappearance of some of the most 
valuable of our native woods from market and the threatened 
exhaustion at an uncomfortably early date of the supply of 
others, even lumbermen are asking if we are not. wasting our 
forests unnecessarily, and are not foolishly and recklessly 
extravagant in our methods of utilizing them. If they rep- 
resent only so much wealth that cannot be increased, doubt- 
less the proper course is to cut them down and turn them 
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into more available forms as quickly as may be. If, on the 
other hand, they represent a vast productive capacity, capable 
of growing annually wood enough to supply our needs, then 
the sensible and economical plan is so to manage them that 
while yielding an abundance of timber for all requirements, 
they will go on year after year replacing and reproducing 
themselves. A European visitor to this country, sent over 
by his government to study our trees, our soil and our cli- 
mate, after spending two years in investigation is said to 
have remarked: “In fifty years Germany will be sending 
lumber to the United States.” ° 

So long as forestry was regarded merely as a scientific 
question, but little progress could be looked for. But as 
its character changes, and it becomes more and more a mat- 
ter of business, the prospect of doing something with it 
brightens rapidly. There is abundant capacity available for 
dealing with anv problem, the solution of which means the 
assurance of so many percent income upon large investments, 
and as the forestry question begins to assume this aspect we 
find the interest in it increasing among business men. In 
fact, evidence is accumulating that the development of for- 
estry ideas is in the right direction and that it is progressing 

i rate that is highly satisfactory. 
: In “developing an American system of forestry founded 
upon sound business principles, and adapted to conditions 
existing in this country, the forestry department of the 
government is doing a very important work, in which it 
should have the cordial co-operation of every broad minded, 
hard headed Jumberman in the land. The lumber business Is 
of too much value to the nation to be lost. We cannot do 
without lumber, and certainly we do not want to be dependent 
upon other countries for our supply. We need not be, if we 
will but take a few simple precautions in season, and will 
use with intelligence the magnificent timber capital which 
nature has provided for us. The man who wastes capital in 
other forms is regarded as a fool; is it any less folly to waste 
it when it happens to be in the form of trees or of lands 
eapable of producing them? 
— this ite work of conserving our forest wealth the 
Kirby Lumber Company has taken a step which will com- 
mend itself to all intelligent citizens not only in Texas but in 
the entire country. In practical importance it means more 
than any of us can now estimate in dollars and cents. Future 
generations will honor the name of a native Texan who had 
the intelligence and the prophetic foresight to look deep into 
the future and insure the perpetuity of one of the greatest 
industries in the south. 


A Word About the St. Louis Exposition. 


Hon. E. O. Standard, of St. Louis, was down upon the 
list of toasts to speak upon the Louisiana Purchase 
Centennial Exposition to be held at St. Louis in 1903. 
He was unable to be present. but sent the following 
communication, which was duly read: 


St. Louis, Nov. 7, 1901. 
Tom Richardson. Esq., Houston, Texas. My Dear Sir: 

Your favor of recent date inviting me to attend the in- 
dustrial banquet which will be given by your city govern- 
ment and the commercial and industrial organizations of 
Houston, on Tuesday evening, November 12, in honor of Hon. 
John H. Kirby, on his return to Houston, and requesting me 
to respond to the toast “Louisiana Purchase Exposition,” is 
at hand and noted. I have been delaying my reply with the 
hope of being able to comply with your request, but I find 
circumstances such as to render it impracticable for me to 
accept the honor conferred. 

It may not be inappropriate for me to say that our people 
are very enthusiastic relative to this great exposition which 
is to be held here in 1903 to celebrate the 100th anniversary 
of the Louisiana purchase, and great preparations are being 
made to make the so-called ‘World's Fair’ in this city a great 
success. As you may be aware, the United States government 
has appropriated $5,250,000; the city of St. Louis, $5,000,- 
000; corporations, companies and individuals of our city, 
$5,000,000, and the state of Missouri, $1,000,000, making 
$16,250,000, and some nine states and territories about $700,- 
000, making the aggregate of money already provided for 
nearly $17,000,000, and very heavy appropriations are ex- 
pected by the legislatures of the various states during the 
coming winter. From a financial standpoint there can be 
no question but what the exposition will be a success. 

This exposition will cover about 1,200 acres in the western 
portion of our city, embracing a portion of ‘Forest park.” 
Preparations are now practically complete for the following 
buildings of extensive dimensions: Art building, with two 
pavilions, Liberal Arts building, Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts building, Electricity building, Mines and Metallurgy, Ed- 
ucation, Social Economy, Transportation, Machinery, Govern- 
ment building, with Fisheries, and Ordnance pavilions, Agri- 
cultural buildings. 

The Agricultural buildings will embrace 82 acres. The 
machinery, transportation, mines and metallurgy, manufac- 
turers and liberal art buildings will each embrace sixteen 
to eighteen acres and many of the other buildings: from seven 
to ten acres. From this you may be able to form some con- 
ception of the magnitude of this great enterprise. 

There is every indication that all sections of the country 
embraced in the Louisiana purchase are very much interested 
in the celebration of this 100th anniversary, and that they 
will make liberal appropriations and be represented with fine 
exhibits from the respective states and territories, showing 
the great progress which has been made since the settlement 
of this broad territory. 

The fourteen states and territories of this purchase repre- 
sent an area of 1,041,800 square miles, while the thirteen 
original states and the states lying east of the Missisippi 
river ,represent an area of 904,000 square miles. The Louis- 
iana purchase shows 37,800 square miles more territory than 
all the states east of the Mississippi river. * * * There 
are strong indications that most of the states east of the 
Mississippi river, as well as west of the Rocky mountains, 
will make liberal appropriations and have magnificent ex- 
hibits. And foreign countries, who are so much interested 
in the commerce of the United States, assure the people who 
are taking a lively interest in the exposition that they will 
be largely represented here. 

I may say that, as an indication of the progress which has 
been made since the settlement of this country began, mostly 
in the last half century, there has been constructed 
in the Mississippi valley and in the states and ter- 
ritories of the Louisiana purchase 107,500 miles of railroads, 
and about 60,000 miles of it in the Louisiana purchase, and 
that during the year 1900 the value of farm products, in- 
cluding live stock produced in these states and territories, 
was $1,.876,.184.000. The value of mineral products was 
$259,909.000. The value of manufacturing products was 
$1,006,332,600. * * * The population has increased in 
it more rapidly than in any other part of the United States 
and is now about 20,000,000 people, and there is every indi- 
cation that it will continue to increase very rapidly both in 
population and wealth. 

Texas is the sixth state in population in the United States. 
She has an area of about 270,000 square miles and only 
about 20 per cent of her areable land is under cultivation. 
She could easily take care of 15,000,000 people, although her 
population is only a little over 3,000,000. * * * ‘The re- 
cent discovery of oil and its production will be of incalculable 
benefit to the manufacturing and transportation interests of 
your state, in the supply as well as in the reduction of the 
price of fuel and in the revenues which will be received from 
domestic and foreign sales. 

Although technically Texas may not be considered a part 
of the Louisiana purchase, I think she is as much interested 
in its progress and development as any part of our common 
country, and that the conditions which have made her great 
and propsperous have also resulted in the promotion of the 
general interests of this great tributary country, and I am 


sure she will manifest her interests in this great exposition 
by having one of the best exhibits at the world’s fair. 

Trusting your banquet will be a success, and thanking you 
and your people for courtesies extended, I have pleasure in 
remaining, Yours very truly, 

E. O. STANDARD. 
“The Nicaraguan Canal.” 

As a subject which he declared to be of especial in- 
terest to Texas the Hon. R. L. Henry, of Waco, congress- 
man from the Seventh Texas district, discussed ‘The 
Nicaraguan Canal,” the construction of which he stated 
to be “fraught with more importance to Texas than to 
any other people of this hemisphere.” He declared him- 
self in favor of the immediate construction of the canal 
and stated that the day it is finished the commercia) 
center of the world will surely pass from London to 
New York city. Among other advantages of the canal 
he mentioned the following: 

Today the distance from New York to San Francisco 
around Cape Horn is 15,660 miles. By the canal it will be 
4,907 miles. Ten thousand seven bundred miles will be 
saved. The old route takes 120 days for the voyage. By 
the new it can be made in less than twenty days. This 
benefit alone warrants its construction a thousand fold by 
the American people. The opening of the Suez canal by 
shortening distances gave European commerce throughout 
the world great advantage over us. The canal neutralizes 
and completely overcomes those advantages. New Orleans 
is 700 miles nearer the eastern end than New York. Gal- 
veston, Port Arthur and Houston are 1,000 miles nearer. 
Our Texas ports will stand in the shadow of this great 
enterprise, nestling almost upon its very bosom. No other 
state can approach the benefits that Texas will reap from 
it. It is desirable to us from every standpoint. It will pay 
over and over from a business standpoint. The benefits as 
a means of national defense are overpowering and were ab- 
solutely illustrated and vindicated by the recent memorable 
voyage of the battleship Oregon around Cape Horn. It will 
give immeasurably greater advantages to America than the 
Suez canal does to Europe. The Atlantic and gulf states will 
be brought in easier reach to northern China, Japan, Aus- 
tralasia, parts of Malaysia and the great markets of the 
east, and have several thousand miles the advantage. The 
industries and manufactures of the United States will leap 
forward with a stimulus unrecorded in history. It will 
put us face to face and in hand touch with five hundred 
millions of people facing the Pacific. Instantly they will 
become our business captives and customers. The Pacific 
coast will mount the real summit of her possibilities, and 
in a brief period become the abiding place of twenty-five 
millions of people, plying their business and industries in 
both hemispheres. 


The speaker continued to discuss the advantages which 
would acerue to the south from this enterprise and con- 
cluded with the following words: 


Away with the narrow limits of a pent-up Utica! Down 
with restrictive tariffs and Chinese walls of protection! Let 
us out to the seas and grasp hands in free business inter- 
course with the millions of people everywhere! Let us 
swing wide an “open door’ to the world at large and de- 
mand an “open door’ in return! Then, with this waterway 
established, future years may bring the rich plains of 
Canada into this union of states. Our strong arms may 
some time peaceably encircle Mexico and Central America 
and erect them into self-governing republican states of this 
Union. With this consummation, I would fling away the 
islands of the seas and maverick herds of people therein that 
are aliens to our institutions and corroding to our body 
politic. Then with the greatest republic ever possible in 
ages past and future in the limits of. the earth, resting se- 
curely between the two mighty oceans beating against her, 
America will endure as the protector of freedom, human 
progress and constitutional government “as long as the 
stars twinkle through the loops of time.” 


W. KE. Adams, of Woodville, Tex., Mr. Kirby’s native 
town, was also down on the program for an excellent 
impromptu story. 

“Rice vs. Cotton, Corn and Wheat.” 

W. ©. Moore, of Liberty, Texas, spoke regarding the 
Texas rice interests, making a comparison between rice 
and between cotton, corn and wheat. He gave figures 
showing a comparison of the cost and value of these 
crops which might be tabulated as follows: 

Cost of pro- Number of 


Value of crop duction acres one man 
per acre. per acre. will cultivate, 
$4.00 


SOPERNDEN hig ie ca Xai ese are $ 9.75 

LS rr err or 7.00 wide. 100 
SO Wa wik 64 0 oe aa ace 6.25 yr 80 
NO” casi wa set anicons 25.00 15.00 100 


The acre cost for raising rice included $5, or one- 
fifth of the crop, paid to the irrigation company. He 
stated that preparations were now being made in Texas 
to plant 300,000 acres to rice—not a large acreage as 
compared with many other crops. But it meant 3,000,000 
barrels of rice at $2.50 a barrel, or $7,500,000. The 
straw for hay is worth an additional $750,000. The 
crop is an assured one, not being subject to rain, drouth 
or insects. To produce an equivalent value in cotton 
would take 850,000; of wheat a little less than 200,000 
acres; in corn about 1,275,000 acres. The establishment 
of rice mills would also add greatly to the commercial 
development of the rice country and it would require 
sixteen mills of 800 barrel capacity to take care of such 
a crop. He estimated that this acreage of rice would 
produce an income to the state of nearly $10,000,000 
before it was sent out of the state ready for consump- 
tion. He referred also to the advance in all agricultural 
lands in Texas, which had been influenced by this in- 
dustry. 

“The Four Aces of Fast Texas.” 

Charles M. Rein, editor of the Journal, Orange, Texas, 
was then called upon to speak upon “The Four Aces of 
Kast Texas,” which he did in his usual happy and hu- 
morous strain as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: Four aces, while not an 
invincible hand, usually makes a man that goes against it 
feel that there are times when it pays to back pedal. The 
four aces in the hands of the people of East Texas are 
lumber, rice, oil and deep water. My first introduction to 
this resourceful hand occurred in the spring of ’'95, when I 
drifted into Beaumont with a laudable ambition and $2.40 
in real money. 1 found a people who had a town on their 
hands that they thought needed booming. It certainly needed 
something, for it was about as disorderly looking a mess as 
could be found in a month’s travel. The principal reason 
for their beJief that they were on the verge of prosperity 
was the fact that a new railroad had recently been com- 
pleted into the pine forests and a two by four round house 
had moved over from Orange. One facetious individual in- 
formed me that a man named Kirby had built the road and 








he confidentially explained that it started at Beaumont 
and ended nowhere. An investigation caused me to think 
that the proposition should have been reversed, as nowhere 
furnished all the freight, which consisted of pine logs that 
were placed every day in the mill booms and gave Beaumont 
a marked advantage over towns that depended entirely on 
floating their timber a long distance down the river. The 
mill men and capitalists all agreed that the road was a good 
thing for Beaumont, but that a young man from up the 
country, called Kirby, was holding a bag of voluminous pro- 
portions. I have since learned that he sold out and cleaned 
up about $1,000,000 on the deal, so imagine that perhaps the 
mill men and capitalists guessed wrong. This road proved to 
be a solution of the log problem and many miles of road 
have since been constructed with the sole object of bringing 
logs with safety and dispatch to the mammoth mills of east 
Texas, whose daily cut aggregates millions of feet of yellow 
pine that finds a ready market al! over the civilized world. 

Rice, the second ace in this wonderful hand, has been cul- 
tivated intermittently for about eight years. Up to five 


‘years ago the rice farmers in east Texas raised what was 


called Providence rice. It was done by planting the seed 
and then trying to induce Providence to go into partnership 
and furnish the water. As Providence had several other 
contracts on hand, rice was frequently overlooked and the 
total =~ at times would hardly supply the needs of a 
Chinese laundry during a hard winter. Today we have 
thousands upon thousands of acres of the finest rice land on 
earth, surrounded by expensive levees, hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars invested in irrigating machinery and canals 
and millions invested in rice mills that turn out as fine a 
grade of the cereal as is produced in the world, In this 
connection, I wish to warn you of an impending danger— 
that is, overproduction. We are informed that rice is a 
very nourishing food and while tacitly admitting this, we 
persist in sticking to the time honored dish of bacon and 
greens. ‘Traditions must be abolished. Yams and ’possums 
have had their day and it is up to us to relieve the condi- 
tions that confront us and eat rice. The Chinaman is 
conceded to be a remarkably healthy specimen of the human 
family. He lives almost exclusively on rice. The Chinaman 
also smokes opium, but I hesitate to believe it is necessary 
to hit the pipe in order to relish rice. Some may object to 
eating it, thinking it can only be handled with chop sticks. 
This is a delusion. I have eaten rice croquettes with a fork 
and only last week in a hotel in my town I noticed a man 
from Jasper county eating rice custard with a knife. 

Oil is an ace we held in our hand all the time, but only 
recently found it out. We have more oil in sight than all 
the rest of the world and recent tests have demonstrated that 
it is the best. When oil was first discovered on Spindle 
Top interested parties stated that it was a poor quality and 
would not pay the cost of refining. Experiments have been 
made since by experts, with the result that two of the 
largest refineries in the world will soon be in operation in 
east Texas and will produce oil adapted for any purpose, from 
the finest machine oil to the bingety-bang stuff that is fed 
to gasoline engines. I had a talk the other day with a 
gentleman who will start one of the refineries and he stated 
that in the aggregate the product secured from east Texas 
oil by refining was far more valuable than the oil from 
Pennsylvania or Ohio, the cheapest product being a very fine 
asphalt, a sample of which he submitted. It was clean, 
odorless and tasteless and at his request I placed a piece in 
my mouth and chewed it like gum. I found it in every way 
equal to the best chewing gum. The thought struck me at 
the time that if it was generally used for paving purposes, 
cities would have to pass ordinances to keep the children 
from chewing up the streets. 

The fourth ace is deep water, and should be called the ace 
of spades, because it will require considerable more digging 
to get what we want. We have an endless amount of lum- 
ber, rice and oil, and deep water channels are necessary to 
cheaply transport them to the markets of the world. Our 
products are in demand, but we are handicapped in our 
facilities for delivering the goods. We can compete with 
the world, but we must be placed on an equal footing. Over 
in Sabine lake we have plenty of water, but it is scattered 
over too big a territory. If the government will furnish us 
with a plain streak of water twenty-five feet deep from 
Sabine Pass to the mouths of the Sabine and Neches rivers, 
we will give them the territory and give the rivers and 
harbors committee a rest. 

These are the four aces of east Texas, and I believe you 
will all agree that it is a good hand, but to avoid the possi- 
bility of any venturesome gentleman calling our hand, I 
desire to state that, with the true gambler’s instinct, we 
have up our sleeve an invincible hand, a royal flush, in the 
person of our honored guest of the evening, John H. Kirby, 
the greatest industrial redeemer the new south has ever 
known, the man who is in the front rank of American finan- 
ciers, the man who knows no such word as fail, and when 
the new south shall receive the recognition and reward she 
so richly merits, the man who, I sincerely believe, will find 
his pathway strewn with roses from his home in Houston 
to the presidential chair. 


Good Offhand Speeches. 

Following the formal program impromptu toasts were 
responded to by Congressman F. B. Cooper, by ‘Thomas 
H. Bell, by Joseph Eagle and by Capt. William Dono- 
vant. Congressman Cooper is well known in Texas as 
an intimate friend of Mr. Kirby, their regard for each 
other being as brothers, and he paid Mr. Kirby a per- 
sonal tribute which was listened to with great atten- 
tion and applauded to the echo. He said, however, that 
Mr. Kirby never could exceed the great things which 
his friends had a right to expect of him by reason of 
his parentage and paid a high tribute to Mr. Kirby’s 
father and mother. 

Mr. Bell added an eloquent tribute of high personal 
regard to the expressions which had already been made 
upon the same line. Mr. Bell considered that the great 
secret of much of Mr. Kirby’s success was his genius 
for hard work and freely admitted, on behalf of both 
himself and Congressman Cooper, that. they had at one 
time in their lives been hard workers, but had gotten 
out from under the dominion of the taskmaster as early 
in life as possible. 

Capt. William Donovant, in referring to Mr. Kirby’s 
success, called attention to the fact that every young 
man of Texas today has the same opportunities today 
which Mr. Kirby has had and no greater difficulties than 
those which he has conquered. 


These Were There. 
The following is a partial list of those present: 


Andrews. Frank. Houston. Tex. Brown, G. H., Houston, Tex. 
Adams, W. B., Woodville, Tex. Booth, H., Houston, Tex. 
Anderson, W. E., Houston, Tex. Brooks, J. H., Beaumont. Tex. 
Andrew, Max. Houston, Tex. Bridges, R. D., Midline, Tex. 
Aldridge, W. H., Beaumont, Tex. Brazelton, W. B., Waco, Tex. 
Anderson, C. E., Austin, Tex. Bonner, J. J., Lufkin, Tex. 
Aldridge, F. M., Beaumont, Tex. Butler, M., Austin, Tex. 
Bailey, Lamont, Houston. Tex. Bryan, D. D., Houston, Tex. 
Britton, Ed. 8., Thurber, Tex. Ballard, O. O., Houston, Tex. 
H. R. Burke. Brown, Ben. Houston, Tex. 
Bender, C., sr., Houston, Tex. Bonner. J. S., Houston, Tex. 
Ball, T. H., Huntsville, Tex. Bray, Wm. L.. Austin, Tex. 
Barny, W. E., St. Louis, Mo. Black, H. A., Houston, Tex. 
Brown, E. W., Orange, Tex. Bartholomew, W..H. Beaumont, 
Bering, F. C.,Houston, Tex. Tex. 
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pright, J. H., Beaumont, Tex. 

pancroft, G. W., Orange, Tex. 

Beaumont Ent. Pub. Co.,Beau- 
mont, Tex. 

pruhler, E., Orange, Tex. 

paker, R. H., Austin, Tex. 

poyle, Jno. T., Houston, Tex. 

Collier, G. W., Beaumont, Tex. 

(arter, S. F., Houston, Tex. 

Crawford, W. J., Beaumont, 


Tex, ; 
carter, W. T., Camden, Tex. 
(all, D., Beaumont, Tex. 
Cooper, 8. B., jr., Beaumont, 


Tex. 
Cook, Hamp, Houston, Tex, 
crary, B. D., Sabine, Tex. 
Cortes, H. W., Houston, Tex. 
Chew, W. B., Houston, Tex, 
Cunningham, Ed. H., Sugar 
Land, Tex. 
(ylmore, Chas., Houston, Tex. 
(Callahan, Jas. W., Morse, La. 
Cocke, R., Houston, Tex. 
Clegg. John, New Orleans, La. 
Crawford, Frank, Houston, 


Tex. : 
carter. J. P., Emporia, Tex. 
(ofield, C. H., Rockdale, Tex. 
Campbell, J. I., Houston, Tex. 
Chapman, W. H., Houston, Tex. 
Dixon, Thomas H. 
punean, D. A., Beaumont, Tex. 
Dunlap, C. K., Houston, Tex. 
Defebaugh, J. E., Chicago. 
Dickson, J. '., Houston, Tex, 
Davis, James A., Chicago. 
Daniels, I’. N., Houston, Tex. 
Drew, O. C., Houston, Tex. 
Downman, R. H., New Orleans, 


La. 
Duff, R. C., Beaumont, Tex. 
Davis, G. M., Beaumont, Tex. 
Davidson, L., Houston, Tex. 
Drake, Carl ’., Austin, Tex. 
Dillingham, C., Houston, Tex. 
Doughlass, W. L., Beaumont, 

Tex. 
Dunovant, W., Houston, Tex. 
Dillingham, I. K., Houston, 

Tex. 
Ernst, A. M.. Corsicana, Tex. 
Bdmonds, R. H., Baltimore, Md. 
Kasley, R. B., Houston, Tex. 
Eagle, Joe H., Houston, Tex. 
Ryres, Ki. J.. fouston, Tex. 
Ehrenfeld, J., Orange, Tex. 
Farwell, I’. H., Orange, Tex. 
Fowler, John, Galveston, Tex. 
Fuqua, W. Y., Houston, Tex. 
lortenberry, W. W., Silsbee, 


ex. 
Ford, T. W., Houston, Tex. 
Fletcher, fh. A., Beaumont, Tex. 
Fall, W. E., Houston, Tex. 
Fox, H. S., Houston, Tex. 
Foster, T. S., Houston, Tex. 
Fall, H. B., Beaumont, Tex. 
Floyd. N. W., Houston, Tex. 
Yorman, B. .P, Houston, Tex. 
Fagin, H. L., Beaumont, Tex. 
Frost, EK. A., Lufkin, Tex. 
Ferguson, G. R., Leesville, La. 
Gillespie, C. B. 
Gray, F’. M.. 
Garrow, H. W., 
Goodhue, J. 
Tex, 
Gribble, R. D., Houston, Tex. 
Gilmer, B. B. 
fannon, J. J., Houston, Tex. 
Gill, W. H., Galveston, Tex. 
foetz, A. S., Fort Worth, Tex. 
Green, W.W., Beaumont, Tex. 
Garrity, James, Corsicana, 
Tex. 
Garrett. C. C., Galveston, Tex. 
Groce, T. J., Galveston, Tex. 
Iammon, I’. M.. Nederland. 
Harrell, & H., Houston, Tex. 
Hutcheson, J. C., Houston, 
Tex 


Ifouston, Tex. 
B., Beaumont, 


Heard, Bryan, Houston, Tex. 
Hamilton, A 

Hay, S. R., Houston, Tex. 
Helbig, F. A., Houston, Tex. 
House, T. W., Houston, Tex. 
Holt, O. T., Houston, Tex. 
Haldeman, Hi. P., Austin, 


ex. 

Howard, C. H., Newton, Tex. 
Hill, J. H., Galveston, ‘Tex. 
Howes, H. B., Jeanerette, La. 
Hawley, J. H., JZalveston, 
Tex 


Henry, R. L., Hon., Waco, 
ex, 

Hobby, Wm. P., Houston, 
Tex 


Haywood, Dewey, Beau- 
mont, Tex. 

Hufsmith, Krank, Palestine, 
ex, 

Hill, A. M., Woodville, Tex. 

Hamilton, Alex. D., Hem- 
phill, Tex, 

Tex, 


Ives, A. B., Groveton, Tex. 

Jester, G. 'T., Corsicana, Tex. 

Jenkins, 1, If., San Antonio, 
Tex 


Jones, J. H., Houston, Tex. 
Kirby, J, T., Chester, Tex. 
Kirby, J. 1... Silsbee, Tex. 
Kelley, G. A, Lufkin, Tex. 
Key, A., Houston, Tex. 
Keller, H. T., Houston, Tex. 
Kenner, Frank, New Or- 


Kent, H. T., St. Louis, Mo. 
ng, Hy. C., Austin, Tex. 
Kel . F., Beaumont, Tex. 
ellie, EB. 1. Jasper, Tex. 


stause, Rudolph, Westlake, 
Kiam, Ed, Houston, Tex. 


Lillenthal, J 
Tex , J. H., Houston, 


lewis, J. M., Houston, Tex. 
sively, D, O., Beaumont, Tex. 
Decomb, P. C., Carmona, 
Tex 


lefevre, Arthur, Austin, Tex. 
Pei 


league, Ww, T.. Waco, Tex. 
H., Austin, Tex. 


ovegrove, W 
Tee » W. H., Houston, 


Levy, i 
» Hyman, Houston, Tex. 
MeNulty, Hon. B. F., Austin, 


McClelland, W. C., Dallas, 


Tex. 
Myer, Sterling, Houston, Tex. 
Megget, L., Houston, Tex. 
Mosehart, H. C., Houston, 
Tex. 
Myers, C. A., Houston, Tex. 
Monroe, Henry, Dallas, Tex. 
Mace, W. L.. Rochelle, La. 
tana H. F., Houston, 


ex. 

Mills, N. L., Houston, Tex. 

Munger, N. C., Houston, Tex. 

Menefee, L. B., Houston, Tex. 

=>. J. D., jr., Beaumont, 
‘ex 


Mayo. H. M., Beaumont, Tex. 
Moore, J. M., Richmond, Tex. 
Miller, L., Orange, Tex. 

Mantooth, BE. J., Lufkin, Tex. 
Mistrot, G. A., Houston, Tex. 
Morgan, H. J., Dallas, Tex. 
Morgan, Robert, jr., Orange, 

Tex 


McGary, S. H., Beaumont, 
Tex. 


McAshan, J. E., Houston, Tex. 
Myers, J. R., Houston, Tex. 
Moore, W. C., Liberty, Tex. 
Maxcy, J. W., Houston, Tex. 
Miller, Wm., Raywood, Tex. 
Nabers, C. L., Beaumont, Tex. 
Norris, W. H., Houston, Tex. 
Newsum, D. K., Beaumont, 
Tex. 
Newton, J. E., Sour Lake, 
Tex. 
’atton, J. A., Kansas City, 
Mo. 
Pope, N. D., Lake Charles, La. 
Poe, J. H., Lake Charles, La. 
Peck, C. B., Beaumont, Tex. 
Paine, R. K., Houston, Tex. 
Palmer, W. H., Houston, Tex. 
Parminters, L. I., Beaumont, 
Tex. 
Prince, H., Houston, Tex. 
Priddie, W. A., Beaumont, 
Tex, 
Patterson, If. C., Austin, Tex. 
Polk, Wm., Alexandria, La. 
Pleasants, R. A., Galveston, 
Tex. 
Pannewitz, C. F., Orange, Tex. 
Ravmond, H. V., New York, 
N 


Riggins, A. L., Waco, Tex. 
Ridgeley, Krank, Washington, 
C 


Rice, H. B., Houston, Tex. 
Reichardt, I*. A., Houston, 
Tex. 
Riggins, J. W., Daco, Tex. 
— I’'rank, Lake Charles, 
4a. 
Rogan, Chas., Austin, Tex. 
Stark, W. H., Orange, Tex. 
Reim, C. M., Orange, Tex. 
Runge, Julius, Galveston, Tex. 
Robbins, J. H., Austin, Tex. 
Quarles, J. H., Fort Worth, 
Tex. 
Robertson, I’. C., Houston, 
Tex. 
Reid, W. W., Orange, Tex. 
Reese, H. €., Houston, Tex. 
Rockwell, J. M., Houston, 
Tex. 
Ryan, Xavier, Beaumont, Tex. 
Seeger, J. B., Dallas, Tex. 
Smith, H. I*., Houston, Tex. 
Schwettman, IF. W. 
Strong, S. B., Houston, Tex. 
Smith, F. J., Houston, Tex. 
Sharpe, A. I*., Houston, Tex. 
— J. N., Eagle Pass, 
Tex. 
Swope, T. C., Houston, Tex. 
Smith, G. K., St. Louis, Mo. 
Simon, L. 8., Chicago,. Ill. 
Schureman, A. J., Houston, 
T 


Shepherd, S. W., Beaumont, 
Tex. 

Sayers, Joseph D., Hon., Aus- 
tin, Tex. 

Smoot, A, G., Austin, Tex. 

Swinford, S. T., Houston, Tex. 

Slayden, J. L., San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Smith, J. T., Austin, Tex. 

Tyrrell, W. C., Beaumont, 
Tex 


Tod, John G., Austin, Tex. 
Townsend, W. J., Lufkin, Tex. 


Thompson, 'T. K., Houston, 
Tex. 

Thompson, J. L., Willard, 
Tex. 


Temple, T. L. L., Texarkana, 
Ark. 


I 

Tavior, A. J. 

Thomas, A. C., Chicago, Il}. 

Tevis, S. C., Lake Charles, Le. 

Tavior, W. H., Houston, Tex. 

Tuggle, S. R., Houston, Tex, 

Votaw, C. M., Houston, Tex. 

Vandervoort, A. §S., Houston, 
Tex. 

Vaughan, A. 8S., New York, 
N. Y 


‘ 


Vaughan, George C., San 
Antonio, Tex. 
Wyman, J. D., Houston, Tex. 
Watson, J. A., Hemphill, Tex. 
Womack, M. L., jr., Hous- 
ton, Tex. 
Veed, J. F., Beaumont, Tex. 
Wasson, G. F., Houston, Tex. 
Wharton, Clarence R., Rich- 
mond, Tex. 
Warner, C. C., Beaumont, Tex. 
Waties, Thos., Carmona, Tex. 
Wiess, W., Beaumont, Tex. 
Wiener, Eli, Keltys, Tex. 
Woolford, J. D., Houston, Tex. 
Westcott, M. A., Houston, 
Tex 


ex. 

Wortham, L. J., Austin, Tex. 
Wier, C. C., La Fayette, La. 
Wilson, Oswald, Houston, 


Tex. 
Wellsford, J. H., Houston, 
x 


‘ex. 
Williams, A. L., Houston, Tex. 
Williams, C. A., Houston, Tex. 
Williams, D., Houston, Tex. 
Woodhead, B. S., Beaumont, 


Tex. 
Watkins, Edgar, Houston, 
Te 


Forestry Doings. 


A FORESTERS’ MEETING IN TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 13.—The first annual meeting 
of the Tennessee Forest Association was held in this city 
on Monday and Tuesday of this week. There were only 
a few delegates but the spirit and enthusiasm of those 
present were considerable. The association adopted reso- 
lutions commending the suggestion that all waste places 
be planted with young trees; that competent commis- 
sioners be appointed by the state legislature to investi- 
gate and report as to the forest resources of Tennessee; 
that laws be passed to foster the growth of timber inter- 
ests; that the bill now before congress for the preserva- 
tion of the Appalachian forests be made a law, and that 
the members of congress from this state be requested to 
vote for and work for the measure. 

Dr. B. J. Ramage, of the University of the South, 
Sewanee, presided and papers were ready as follows: 
“The Necessity of Preserving the Forests of Tennessee 
and the Legislation Necessary for That Purpose,” Col. 
J. B. Killebrew, Nashville; “Forestry as a Business,” Dr. 
C. A. Schenck, Biltmore, N. C.; “Forests and Salubrity,” 
J. KE. Goodwin, Nashville; “Some Native Trees for 
Parks and Yards,” Dr. J. I. D. Hinds, Lebanon; “For- 
estry a Problem in Economies,” Prof. Charles A. Kef- 
fer, of the University of Tennessee, Knoxville; “Arbor 
Day in the Public Schools,” Hon, Morgan C. Fitzpatrick, 
state superintendent of Education, Nashville; “The 
Relations of the Forests of Tennessee to the Manufac- 
turing Industries of the State,’ R. M. Powell, Westel, 
Tenn. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Col. J. B. Killebrew, of Nashville, president; 
Prof. Charles A. Keffer, of Knoxville, first vice president ; 
Prof. B. J. Ramage, of Sewanee, second vice president ; 
L. EK. Rehse, of Memphis, third vice president; L. C. 
Glenn, secretary and treasurer; R. W. Powell, J. H. 
Baird, Dr. J. I. D. Hinds and J. E. Goodwin, executive 
council, 

Showing the forest resources of the state and the 
rapid manner in which they are disappearing some 
figures from the paper of Col. J. B. Killebrew will be 
interesting. He said: 

The present rate of consumption will use up all of the most 
valuable timber in Tennessee within the next twenty years, 
and now there is scarcely a merchantable walnut tree in the 
state. 

The demand for cedar lumber has kept an even pace with 
the demand for walnut. Once having the finest red cedar 
forests in the world, Tennessee now has scarcely enough 
cedar to supply the demand for fence posts within her own 
borders. There are now about 500 saw mills in Tennessee, 
converting about 400,000,000 feet of timber into sawed mate- 
rial annually. This will consume the product of 300 square 
miles of forest area each year. The 38,000 miles of railroad 
consume annually 1,500,000 cross ties or 66,000,000 feet of 
lumber. The 180,000 farms of the state will require not less 
than 100,000,000 feet of Jumber annually for fuel, fencing 
and building. ‘There are also stave mills and other estab- 
lishments with their demands. With the area destroyed by 
fire in the mountainous districts, we are consuming annually 
the timber from the forest area of 480 square miles. * * * 

Our timber resources are rapidly diminishing. If we are 
using 480 square miles a year and have left only 9,300 square 
miles, our state will be bare of lumber before a child born 
today shall have reached its majority, unless the young tim- 
ber trees are protected. Should a constitutional convention 
be called the question of protection of our forests should be 
given the due consideration and should be encouraged by 
exemption from taxation of all land on which timber is 
grown in a prescribed manner. Could worthless acreage be 
made fruitful in producing timber for the use of our pos- 
terity we should do much to awaken their gratitude. There 


should be a severe penalty imposed on any person willfully 
setting the woods on fire, 


PROGRESS OF PRACTICAL FORESTRY. 

Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 9.—The bureau of forestry 
of the United States department of agriculture con- 
tinues to receive requests for advice and assistance in 
the management of private woodlands in the south. 
One of the latest requests is for a working plant for 
1,000,000 acres of longleaf pine land in southeastern 
Texas, the property of the Kirby Lumber Company and 
the Houston Oil Company of Texas. 

The holdings of these companies cover about 80 per- 
cent of the virgin forest of longleaf pine in Texas. The 
officials state that they are anxious to exploit their 
forests on scientific lines, cutting the merchantable 
timber in such a way as to insure protection to the 
young growth. A preliminary examination of this large 
tract will be made during the winter by agents of 
the bureau. 

The above request for assistance is but one of a num- 
ber that have recently been received by the bureau of 
forestry. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 
has asked for a working plan for its tract of 125,000 
acres of mixed hard and softwoods, situated in Nich- 
olas and Pocahontas counties, southeastern West Vir- 
ginia. Burton & Co. have asked for an examination 
of their tract of, 25,000 acres of pine land situated in 
Berkeley county, South Carolina. The East Tennessee 
Iron & Coal Company, owning 60,000 acres of hard- 
woods in the Cumberland mountains, desires to cut its 
timber on conservative lines, and has requested a pre- 
liminary examination of its tract. From North Car- 
olina comes a request from Hugh McRae, for advice in 
the handling of 16,000 acres of hardwood situated near 
Grandfather mountain. A request has been received 
from the Georgia Iron & Coal Company, with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga. This company desires advice 
in the handling of two tracts; one of 16,000 acres in 
Bartow county, and the other of 30,000 acres in Dade 
county. An examination is also asked for by another 
firm for 16,000 acres of pine land in Polk county, 
Georgia. Agents of the bureau of forestry will inspect 
these tracts at an early date. 

A working plan is to be made this winter by the 
bureau of forestry for the woodlands belonging to the 














Okeetee Club, the preliminary examination having 
already been made. This tract is located in Beaufort 
and Hampton counties, South Carolina, and contains 
60,000 acres of longleaf pine land. 

At Sewanee, Tenn., the domain of the University of 
the South, consisting of 7,000 acres of hardwoods, is 
being lumbered according to a working plan made by 
the agents of the bureau. A working plan has also 
been completed for 100,000 acres of pine lands in 
Arkansas belonging to the Sawyer & Austin Lumber 
Company, of Pine Bluff. Another interesting piece of 
work just completed by the bureau is a working plan 
for a tract of 60,000 acres in southeastern Missouri, 
belonging to the Deering Harvester Company of Chi- 
cago. 

During the summer the agents of the bureau of for- 
estry have been at work collecting the necessary data 
for a working plan for 85,000 acres in Polk and Monroe 
counties, Tennessee. This tract is the property of 
United States Senator George Peabody Wetmore, of 
Rhode Island, and the timber consists of a wide range 
of hardwoods. A working plan has also been made 
during the past season for a tract of 60,000 acres in 
the Cumberland mountains of Tennessee. 

In October, 1898, the department of agriculture, 
through its division of forestry, first offered to give 
practical assistance to farmers, lumbermen, and others 
in the handling of their forest lands. The response to 
this offer was immediate, and in three years private 
owners of over 4,000,000 acres of woodland have availed 
themselves of the opportunity. 





A STEP FORWARD BY THE GOVERNMENT. 


Advices from Washington dated November 13 are to 
the effect that Secretary of the Interior Hitchcock has 
taken important steps in the reorganization of the for- 
estry work of his department of the government. In 
reorganizing the forestry division of the department of 
the interior Secretary Hitchcock makes it clear that the 
forest reserves of the country still remaining under the 
care of the national government will be handled on busi- 
ness principles. The reserves now include about 50,- 
000,000 acres of land. Some of this territory must be 
preserved merely but some of it must be replanted or 
the growth of timber on it must otherwise be encour- 
aged. 

In carrying out the plans for this work he has secured 
the services of rome exceptionally able men. The head 
of the reorganized division will be Filibert Roth, hith- 
erto one of the most invaluable men in the division of 
forestry of the department of agriculture under Gifford 
Pinchot. As head rangers have been appointed Smith 
tiley and William H. Kent. Edward T. Allen, of the 
state of Washington, is to be a forestry inspector and 
Henry J. Thompkins is to be a forestry expert. The lat- 
ter is a graduate of Cornell and has had large field ex- 
perience, as also have the other appointees. 

The immediate policy in regard to forestry matters 
of the department is thus outlined by Secretary Hitch- 
cock: 

Additional forest reserves, with boundaries drawn to lib- 
erate the smallest possible amount of scrip, should be 
created during the present winter, before the disappearance 
of snow from the mountains permits the establishment of 
additional claims next spring. ‘The wide extension of the 
forest reserves is in my judgment the most vital need of 
our western forests, and of the vast interests which depend 
upon them. 

Every effort should be made to gain the good will of 
residents in and near the reserves, and especially to create 
public sentiment against forest fires and the willingness to 
assist in reducing them. 

The use of real agricultural land within forest reserves 
for agricultural purposes should be promoted and encour- 
aged, and every other resource of the reserves should be 
made available for the conservative use of the people. 

Systematic investigation of the reserves should be under- 
taken and every effort should be made to make them access- 
ible and useful. 

Each forest reserve and each part of a reserve should be 
dealt with on its own merits. The gee system of uni- 
form rules for diverse conditions is simply destructive. 
Similarly, the pay of forest officers should be varied from 
place to place, in accordance with the expenses devolved upon 
them by the performance of their duties. 

In accordance with your intention, the chief weight should 
hereafter be laid on field work, in contradistinction to the 
present plan, which administers the reserves purely on the 
basis of papers and reports from the office in point of view, 
with little reference to actual work in the field. Field and 
office work should be brought into close contact and every 
unnecessary step should be removed. ‘The office of superin- 
tendent is such a step. ; 

As opportunity offers from time to time, the office of 
superintendent should gradually be dispensed with, and 
the necessary supervision over supervisors and rangers 
should be reached through the medium of inspectors familiar 
with the woods. 

The direction, control and discipline of their subordinates 
in the field and the responsibility for them and for their 
work should be left as largely as possible with the higher 
resident forest officers. The interference of the office in 
these matters beyond a certain point damages the authority 
and destroys the responsibility of the superior officer. 

Every effort should be made to create an esprit du corps 
among the forest officers. To this end good work should be 
recognized by promotion, and the distinction between field 
and office men should be obliterated as rapidly as possible. 
Especially should the field men be made to realize that the 
department is behind them. 

ee ee el 
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Habit does more than judgment to sway the average 
man. There is a marked instance of the truth of this 
saying in the way shingles are handled. There are 
sections in which only redwoods are sold, others in 
which white cedars are the thing, while in many places 
not a shingle except a red cedar is offered. Has the 
dealer who handles redwoods anything to say against 
the white or red cedar? Not a word. He dropped into 
the habit of selling redwood and stays by it. The 
friend of the white cedar or white pine simply says he 
is selling that shingle, yet knows no reason why he 
should not have taken up the red cedar. It is often a 
matter of habit pure and simple, and no shingle should 
think less of itself for the reason it is unable to get a 
foothold in any particular market. 
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Mechanical. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN CUTTER HEADS. 

Rivalry in the manufacture of flooring machines 
within the last decade has resulted in the attainment 
of a feed which before was considered impossible, and 
which was rendered possible by the invention of the 
Shimer cutter heads, which have always been able to 
match all that the cylinders would pass through. These 
cutter heads have recently been improved in many 
ways, as, for instance, the substitution of steel forgings 
for the heads, instead of the bronze formerly used. The 
Messrs. Shimer also make the heads with four, six or 








eight bits in line of cut, each set in what has been 
found to be the best cutting position for speed, ease of 
workmanship and general efliciency. 

The cuts herewith shown illustrate the latest Shimer 
cutter heads and the latest expansion. ‘This expansion 
is a development which has been brought to its present 
state of perfection step by step, and is so accurate that 
by turning the adjusting ring until it snaps one notch 
one can expand or contract the cutters the thickness of 
tissue paper. A quarter of a turn of the ring, or three 
notches, will change the size of tongue or groove 1-64 
of an inch—a full turn will change them 1-16 of an 
inch. This convenience is apparent to all experienced 
woodworkers, who will readily perceive the time to be 
saved and the convenience over the old way of making 
changes in size of tongue and groove. 

The bits rest within conical dup'ex bit seats to line 
up their cutting edges to under cut (in the groove) 





and over cut (above the groove) with clearance for 
single tongue and groove flooring, ceiling, siding and 
wainscoting. Every part of the cutting edge in these 
bits is protected with clearance, and a new and full 
cutting edge is brought full and sharp at each filing 
and setting of the bits. The concave bit seat protects 
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REICHERT BROS! LOG DRAY FOR USE ON ROUGH SURFACES. 


the cutter head against injury when the drive belt 
breaks and the feed is on, an occurrence that has ruined 
many matcher heads made of brass with flat bit seats, 
and one that will occasionally take place in the best of 
mills. The strength of the stee] forgings together with 





this concave bit seat has obviated all further danger 
in this respect, and places within the hands of the 
machine operators tools that are practically indestruct- 
ible. The concave seat with its duplex incline brings 
about another feature worthy .of note from the fact 
that the bit tapers both ways from its largest diameter 
when the heaviest incut is made and shaves away the 
chip from a dividing line, up and down, giving to these 
leading parts a diamond shaped tool point. 

Another characteristic of the Shimer cutter heads 
with expansion is that the bits that cut the lower por- 
tion of the tongue and groove are the only ones ad- 
justable up and down in the process of expanding or 
contracting the tongue and groove thicknesses. This 
leaves the upper bits unaltered which remain in align- 
ment with the surface cut of the cylinder. This is 
brought about by the fact that the bits that cut the 
upper half of the tongue and groove are placed upon 
the lower section of the head which carries the top ad- 
justing screw and remains a fixture in line with the set 
of the cylinder. 

Samuel J. Shimer & Sons, Milton, Pa., will send free 
to any address, on request, their illustrated catalog No. 
23, giving full information of these and other special 
tools in this line. 





AN IMPROVED SPRING AND CARRIAGE BUMPER. 

The spring bumper here illustrated was especially de- 
signed for mill men who do not care to go to the expense 
of putting in a steam and air cushion and who find the 
usual spring bumper ineffective. This spring bumper is 
a great improvement over the ordinary spring bumper 
in several important points. The bumper usually fur- 
nished consists of a spring and a long bolt extending to 
the bumper head and, after being used a short time, the 
constant jarring on the bolts wears a hole in the timber. 


Hymeneal. 


Roper-Hayward. 

At a home wedding in New York city November ¢ 
there was celebrated the marriage of persons well known 
in that city. The contracting parties were Miss Isabelle 
Place Hayward, of New York, and George Wisham 
Roper, of Norfolk. The ceremony was performed at the 
residence of the bride’s father, J. K. Hayward, 115 West 
Ninety-fifth street, at 4 o’clock p. m., in the presence 
of a number of close friends and acquaintances, among 
whom were several from Norfolk. The bride was given 
away by her brother, J. K. Hayward, jr., her matron of 
honor being her sister, Mrs. Edmund V. Robbins, wife 
of Professor Robbins, who has the chair of Greek jp 
Princeton University. The groom’s best man was David 
Bowen Salter, of Philadelphia, and the ushers Arthur 
Sullivan, jr., and Dr. Manuel J. Marxuach, of New York, 
The celebrant was the Rev. Henry Saunders, D. D., of 
New York, an old friend of the family. After the recep- 
tion, which was held from 4:30 to 6, the bride and 
groom took the train for the west. Until their new 
residence is completed Mr. and Mrs. Roper will reside 
with their father, John L. Roper, at 160 Freemason 
street, Norfolk, Va., where they will be at home Thurs. 
days after December 1. 





Ross-Brown. 


Julian Ross, lumber dealer, of Columbia and Harrison 
streets, Brooklyn, N. Y., was married on Thursday last 
in that city to Miss Louise Irene Brown, daughter of 
Dr. J. B. Brown, of Brooklyn. The wedding was a 
pretty house affair, with Sylvester L. Ross, jr., brother 
of the bridegroom, as best man. The Rev. James M. 
Farrar officiated, and a feature of the wedding was the 
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IMPROVED SPRING AND CARRIAGE BUMPER MADE BY WILLIAM E. HILL & CO., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


As there is no other support for the spring it sags and 
the carriage cannot strike it a square blow, so that each 
time the carriage runs back it becomes worse and worse 
until it is soon useless. The construction used in this 
bumper is such that this is impossible. Iron plates for 
both sides of the timber are furnished and these are 
bored exactly to fit the bolt. The front plate has an ex- 
tension which fits the spring and projeets out into it 
several inches. This core holds the spring always in a 
horizontal position and the bolt, working through iron 
plates instead of weed, can never sag. The result is that 
the carriage always hits squarely and always gets the 
full effectiveness of the spring. Four of these bumpers 
are usually used, two at each end. For an eminently 
satisfactory bumper at a moderate cost this one certain- 
ly commends itself. For further particulars and prices 
address William E. Hill & Co., 361 North Park street, 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 
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A LOG DRAY FOR ROUGH SURFACES. 

The log dray depicted by the aecompanying cut is 
designed so as to yield readily to the inequalities of a 
rough surface and thereby render passage easier with 
less liability to tipping over from the weight of a log 
on uneven ground. The nose is composed of two sec- 
tions, L-shaped in cross-section, which are provided 
at the adjacent ends at their 
inner faces with perforated 
lugs, in the perforations a 
pivot pin whereby the sections 
of the nose are flexibly connec- 
ted together and are adapted to 
turn on the pivot to yield with 
the bolster and the runners to 
the inequalities of the surface 
and to provide a completely 
flexible log dray. The crooks 
are made of malleable iron, and 
under ordinary circumstances 
should last for many years. 
The runners are the only parts 
to be replaced on account of 
wear, and as these are made of 
straight timber the necessity of looking up crooks is 
obviated, something much to be appreciated by the prac- 
tical woodsman, and a great saving to the logger. 

The patentees and manufacturers of these flexible log 
drays are Reichert Bros., of Kennan, Wis. 


fact that the shortest of the men was six fect in hight 
and every one of the girls was over 5 feet 7. ‘Ihe bride 
herself is one of the tallest girls in Brooklyn society. 
Sylvester L. Ross, father of the bridegroom, was one 
of the best known of Brooklyn’s retail lumber dealers. 
Upon his death in 1898 Julian Ross succeeded him. ‘The 
young man is extremely popular and nothing but good 
wishes follow him from the metropolitan trade. 
Coe-Smith. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 12.—John V. Coe and Miss 
Margaret Smith, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Smith, 
were married last week and are now in the east on their 
honeymoon. Mr. Coe is a member of the T. H. Johnston 
Lumber Company, this city, and president of the Greg- 
ory-Coe Lumber Company, at Stanton, Ala. He has 
hundreds of friends to wish him happiness in his new 
relations in life. 





THE CYPRESS TRADE IN THE WEST. 

Wicuita, Kan., Nov. 7.—The cypress situation m 
this part of the country is much better this fall than 
we anticipated. The practical total failure of the corn 
crop in Kansas and Nebraska of course has mili- 
tuted to a greater or less extent against an active de- 
mand, but notwithstanding this the cypress business IM 
the west this season has been beyond all expectation, 
everything considered. Shipments from the mills are 
much prompter than in the spring, stocks being more 
complete and better assorted. If the railroad compamtes 
would only arrange to furnish the equipment to handle 
the movement with their old time promptiness there 
would be no cause for complaint. It is a difficult mat- 
ter, it seems, to have all the signs right at one time. 
Cypress is more and more taking the place of, white 
pine for siding and finish. The farmers in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma and Indian Territory are ace" 
ous. Money is plentiful, everybody is feeling well an 
the “world do move.” 

PAP OOOO 


An interesting round house is that of the Lake Shore 
road at Collinwood, Ohio, described in the October num 
ber of the American Engineer. This house, having 
turntable seventy-two feet in diameter, 1s one of 
largest ever built. It is heated throughout by the ~~ 
tevant system, the hot air being discharged to the = 
motive pits and serving as it rises to melt the sn 5 
and ice from the running gear. This method is a 
into general use in all new buildings of this character. 
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J. D. Diffenbaugh, of the J. W. Sipher Lumber & 
Coal Company, Monmouth, Ill., has been a visitor in Chi- 
cago this week. 


Walter E. Burt, who is engaged in the commission 
lumber business, with headquarters at Grand Rapids, 
Wis., paid this market a visit last week. 


C. 8. Tibbits, for some time past representing F. N. 
Snell, the well known wholesale lumberman of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in the capacity of salesman in Wiscon- 
ain and northern Illinois, has resigned his position to 
engage in other business. 


Stephen Radford, of the Radford Lumber Company, 
of Oshkosh, Wis., who was considered seriously ill last 
week, is reported to be out of danger. Mr. Radford is 
one of the pioneer lumbermen of Oshkosh and one of 
the founders of Radford Bros. & Co. 


§. K. Rounds, of the Pfiffner & Rounds Company, 
Stevens Point, Wis., a well known manufacturing and 
wholesaling lumber concern, has been in the city this 
week calling upon his many friends and customers in 
the local market and vicinity. 


Lindsley H. Shepard, president of Shepard, Farmer & 
(v., wholesale lumber dealers of Boston, passed through 
Chiexgo on Thursday on his return from a somewhat 
extenled trip to the Pacific coast. He is interested in 
Britizh Columbia and says that he believes Vancouver 
island to be one of the most magnificently timbered sec 
tions on the globe. 


The T. Wilce Company, of this city, with office and 
factory at ‘Twenty-second and Throop streets, reports a 
fair demand for maple flooring all over the country, 
though trade is not quite as urgent as it was last month. 
This company has just finished shipping an order for 
300,000 feet of maple flooring that went into a large 
building erected for wholesale purposes at Kansas City, 
Mo. This is the largest order for that material ever 
taken in that city. 


Earnie Galloway, a lumber retailer of Fowler, Ind., 
lately called on some of his friends in the Twenty- 
second street lumber district in this city. There is a 
growing suspicion in the minds of some of Mr. Gallo- 
way’s friends that his frequent visits here are not for 
exclusively business reasons. In fact it is hinted that 
there is likely to be a wedding in Chicago within the 
next few months in which a lumberman from Fowler, 
Ind., will be vitally interested. 


L. Gerlinger, jr., of Portland, Ore., who has been 
visiting friends and relatives in this city, which was 
his former home, for several weeks past, left Chicago 
this week for the Pacific coast. Mr. Gerlinger will 
there be associated with his father and brother, who, 
as stated in the LUMBERMAN last week, have just taken 
the preliminary steps for the construction of a rail- 
road for the development of 10,000 acres of timber lands 
Which they own, located in Polk and Lincoln counties, 
Oregon, 


K. V. Babcock, of Pittsburg, president of the Babcock 
Lumber Company and interested in a number of other 
lumber enterprises, called at the LUMBERMAN office on 
Wednesday, accompanied by F. W. Fleitz, of Scranton, 
Pa., deputy attorney general. Mr. Babcock believes that 
his new Georgia company has fine prospects ahead of it. 
It is located in the town of Babcock, in the southeastern 
part of the state, with timber that on a conservative 
estimate runs over 8,000 feet to the acre, and the mill 
18 of the latest design for the turning out of a well 
manufactured product at the lowest practicable cost. 


Clifford S. Jones, retailer of lumber at Stanford, 
lll, was in town several days last week, accompanied 
by his wife; being here partly for business and partly 
for pleasure, the latter including a visit to the Horse 
Show at the Coliseum and the Flower Show at the 
Auditorium. Mr. Jones, who formerly for many years 
represented on the road in central Illinois the Soper 
Lumber Company, of this city, says that he is well 
Pleased with the retail lumber business and has built 
"p. @ profitable trade during the several years in which 
he has been engaged in that line. He reports having 
had a splendid business this season, with excellent pros- 
pects for winter and spring. 


A new concern in the relaying rail business is that 
of Templeton, Kenly & Co., Limited, of 532 Rookery 
building, this city. The business has been incorpor- 
ated with a capital of $20,000, with Walter B. Temple- 
‘on president and William K. Kenly treasurer. These 
gentlemen have both had ten or more years’ experience 
> the iron business in connection with the Peninsular 
Jar Company, of Detroit, and with A. M. Crane & Co., 
of this city, and intend to make a specialty of relaying 
rails, although they will also handle bar iron, pig iron 
and scrap material. Being young and aggressive busi- 
nn men in good standing with the trade and having a 
lorough knowledge of the iron business, they have 
‘very prospect of success. 


 pP North, of Bond, Miss., where he operates as the 
” % North Lumber Company, manufacturing yellow 








pine, made a flying trip to the north this week. He is 
well known to the northwestern trade as a former 
member of the C. H. Nichols Lumber Company, of On- 
alaska, Wis. Mr. North began his operation in Missis- 
sippi in a modest way with a view of learning the busi- 
ness at not too great expense, as he expresses it. His 
present mill has a circular with top saw, which cuts 
trom 65,000 to 140,000 feet a day according to the char- 
acter of the output. Altogether the company is handling 
this year—buying quite heavily from other mills— 
about 50,000,000 feet. The mill is being materially im- 
proved in many respects and it is in contemplation to 
add a band mill this winter. 

Daniel F. Simonds, president of the Simonds Manu- 
facturing Company, Fitchburg, Mass., and Chicago, is 
in the city in conference with his brother, Edward F. 
Simonds, vice president of the company and manager 
of the Chicago branch, and will probably remain here 
three or four weeks. As is well known, the Simonds 
Manufacturing Company is one of the heaviest concerns 
in the country manufacturing saws and the gentlemen 
were pleased to report a splendid trade for the sterling 
product of their two big factories. The Messrs. Simonds 
are presenting to their friends a neat and unique busi- 
ness card. It is printed on steel made at the company’s 
Chicago plant. The metal is evidently of high quality. 
The steel plant has been in operation only a few months 
but is proving eminently successful. 

The Wisconsin Oak Lumber Company, composed of 
Hon. F. W. Upham, M. F. Rittenhouse and J. W. 
Kmbree, of Chicago, whose purchase of 28,000 acres of 
hardwood timber in Polk county, Wisconsin, was _ re- 
corded in these columns several months ago, has fixed 
upon the site for its new mill, which is located on 
the shores of Coon lake adjoining a new town to be 
called Frederic. This town is located at the terminus 
of the Polk county extension of the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie railway, or “Soo” line, as it 
is generally called. ‘The mill will be a large one and 
modern in every detail. Its construction is already 
under way under the direction of the McDonough Manu- 
facturing Company, of Kau Claire, who have the con- 
tract for its erection. The new town of Frederic is 
said to be beautifully located and a plat of the town 
which has been received at this office shows that its 
natural advantages will not be overlooked in the build- 
ing up of the town. William J. Starr, of Eau Claire, 
Wis., who is prominently interested in the enterprise, 
and who was the original owner of the tract, announces 
that the sale of lots at Frederic will begin November 21. 





A FAVORED SCHOOL. 


John C. Spry, formerly president of the John Spry 
Lumber Company, of this city, but now engaged in look- 


ing after his extensive interests in the shape 
of timber lands, gold mines and the like, with of- 


fice at 707 Chamber of Commerce building, takes a 
deep interest in the affairs of the John Spry school, 
located on the west side, and which is named after 
his venerated parent, now deceased. Mr. Spry does 
a great deal in an unostentatious way to contribute to 
the comfort and welfare of the pupils, who in turn 
show in many ways their appreciation of his 
interest in their behalf by sending him many articles 
of virtu or fancy work made by themselves, comprising 
sofa pillows, wall decorations and so on. One of these 
which he recently received was a travesty on the famous 
Spotless Town series of a widely advertised cleansing 
substance. It was made in the form of a poster, with 
the familiar view of Spotless Town in the background, 
under which were the following lines, and which, Mr. 
Spry said, were composed by a young miss of thirteen 
years, one of the pupils of the school: 

While not itself in Spotless Town, 

This school has won as great renown ; 

It sheds its wisdom wide and far, 

Kach child is made a shining star. 

It has uncommon push and go, 

That's why it’s called “The Spry,” you know. 





CAPITAL OF LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY IN- 
CREASED. 

At a called meeting of the directors of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, held in the offices of the company in 
the Keith & Perry building,Kansas City, Mo., on No- 
vember 12, the capital stock of the company was raised 
from $500,000 to $1,250,000, of which $1,000,000 is 
fully paid up, the balance of the stock being held in 
the treasury. Thus the actual capital of this company 
will be better represented by the capitalization than it 
has been in the. past. 

Of the old capitalization of $500,000, $468,000 was 
fully paid, $200,000 being in preferred stock, which 
drew a stated interest, and the balance, $268,000, was 
common stock participating in the profits of the com- 
pany. The capital was increased by declaring a divi- 
dend of 200 per cent on the common stock, from the ac- 
cumulated surplus, and there is still an undivided sur- 
plus of about $600,000 in the hands of the treasurer. 

The above figures will show the rapid strides of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company during the past few years, 
and at the present time this concern, under the careful 
guidance of R. A. Long, occupies a position in the front 
rank of yellow pine manufacturers. It now owns five 
large yellow pine mills with a total yearly output of 
ever 200,000,000 feet of lumber a year, and in addition 
inarkets the output of other mills to the amount of con- 
siderably over 100,000,000 feet of yellow pine a year. 
Added to this immense yellow pine trade is an extensive 
sale of red cedar shingles, handled through the Kansas 
City office of the company. The yellow pine mills of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company are located at Bon Ami, 
Woodworth and Yellow Pine, La., and at Hudson and 
Winthrop, Ark. 


YELLOW PINE FROM MILL TO RETAILER. 


The southwestern country possesses more representa- 
tive yellow pine mill plants of large capacity and high 
reputation for retail yard stock than perhaps any other 
section of the territory sawing that lumber. Of late 
years development along the lines of high grade manu- 
facture has reached a competitive limit undreamed of 
a decade ago, and the mills in Arkansas, Louisiana and 
other states in the territory alluded to now stand 
abreast of the best white pine plants ever erected. In 
years gone by the small mill of the south dominated the 
situation and made imperfect lumber, but today the 
yellow pine product sawed by the modern band mill is 
known trom Portland to Portland, and the manufactur- 
er finds no difficulty in disposing of his cut at a fair 
profit. 

One of the types of a great yellow pine saw mill of 
today is that of the Globe Lumber Company, of Yel- 
low Pine, La. The postoffice is named Yellow Pine and 
it is certainly not inappropriate, for there is nothing 
else in that part of the state. This mill saws entirely 
for the retail trade. It is located in the justly famous 
timber belt of the Pelican state, a short distance from 
Shreveport. It is a triple band mill and it saws nearly 
au quarter of a million (225,000) feet a day. Its out- 
put is therefore among the largest in the milling busi- 
ness. With a mill erected but two years ago and only 
within the present year offering its cut to the retail 
trade, the company now intends to enter the market 
aggressively and sell its product direct from the mill, 
thus giving the buyer every advantage in the prompt 
filling of his order. 

In addition to the three band saws, the company 
has every modern adjunct, such as Standard dry kilns 
drying 80,000 feet daily, sixteen machines in its planing 
mill, all new and of the latest patterns, and every 
known mechanical device for perfect manufacture of 
lumber. The dry shed room at this mili is one of its 
notable features, the company having recently com- 
pleted additional sheds of this character which will 
give it a storage capacity of 5,000,000 feet, a most im- 
portant consideration with the modern mill plant. 
Shipping facilities are probably as good as if not su- 
perior to any possessed by the large southwestern 
plants. The company owns its own railroad, which is 
incorporated under the laws of Louisiana under the 
name of the Sibley, Lake Bistineau & Southern railroad, 
chartered to carry freight and passengers and do a 
general railroad business. This road connects at Sib- 
ley with the St. Louis Southwestern (Cotton Belt), and 
the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific division of the 
Queen & Crescent system, which latter is a part of 
the great Southern railway. These two systems can 
transport the Globe Lumber Company’s output to any 
part of the country. The timber supply is adequate 
for twenty years’ cut of 60,000,000 feet a year. 

An important advantage possessed by this company 
is its assurance by its railroad connections that an ade- 
quate supply of cars will always be on hand. This is 
of strategical advantage at certain seasons of the year, 
as every lumber dealer knows. 

The company has recently decided to market its out- 
put direct from Yellow Pine, instead of establishing a 
selling office at one of the large cities. The officers claim 
that in doing so the retailer is far better served. Trav- 
eling salesmen will represent the company and they 
will be kept directly in touch with the mill as to stocks 
on hand, thus enabling the salesmen and the company 
to state frankly at any time whether they can receive 
the order and fill it promptly. The salesmen will 
cover all the consuming states from Pennsylvania to 
Texas. Retailers who place orders will be assured that 
they can depend upon prompt shipment or the order 
will not be accepted—a very important feature of busi- 
ness in these days. The sales manager will naturally 
know every day just what he can do in this respect 
and the retailer, whether purchasing from the sales- 
man or ordering directly from the mill office, can do so 
without fear of delayed shipment. The Globe Lumber 
Company already has 11,000,000 feet at the plant at 
Yellow Pine, La., ready for shipment as ordered and is 
now. offering it to the retail trade of the country. 
With the assurance of an ample supply of cars and a 
daily sawing capacity of 225,000 feet, it is more than 
probable that a large volume of orders will be filed 
within the next thirty days. 

S. T. Woodring, for many years general manager of 
the Sabine Valley Lumber Company, of Texarkana, 
Ark., a representative concern of that city, is now sec- 
retary and general sales manager of the Globe Lumber 
Company, with headquarters at Yellow Pine. Mr. 
Woodring will direct his staff of salesmen from there. 
He. is a lumberman of large experience, and was a 
potent factor in building up the Sabine Valley com- 
pany. Prior to coming to Texarkana he was for ten 
years in the retail lumber business in the west, and is 
thoroughly conversant with the importance of shipping 
orders promptly and supplying good grades. J. W. 
Martin, formerly of the Missouri Lumber & Mining 
company, of Grandin, Mo., and later manager of the 
Neame (La.) mill of the Central Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, (both plants belonging to heavy operators in 
yellow pine lumber), is general manger in charge of 
the manufacturing department of the Globe Lumber 
Company. Mr. Martin understands this end of the 
business thoroughly, and while at Grandin some years 
ago, he drafted the dressing and grading rules on yel- 
low pine which were afterwards adopted as official by 
the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. It 
will be seen by the above that the manufacturing and 
selling departments of the Globe Lumber Company are 
in excellent hands. 

The Globe company with these gentlemen in charge 
will undoubtedly make a splendid record with the re 
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tail trade. The saw mill world knows Mr. Martin 
thoroughly, and the retail trade also knows Mr. Wood- 
ring. He is a very efficient man in such a depart- 
ment, and in handling an annual output of nearly 
60,000,000 feet “he knows his book,” as the saying goes, 
and will undoubtedly maintain the record and pres- 
tige he has already made for himself. 


Doors and Mill Work. 


Within the past week or two the door and mill work 
demand has been subjected to the natural influences 
of the season and several sections of the country have 
shown a tendency to contract. In the east no subsi- 
dence of moment has yet been experienced, as weather 
conditions there have been, generally speaking, not in- 
consistent with a continuation of the large amount of 
inside and outside work that is under way. Southern 
operations have been steadily active and stocks at all 
the large distributing centers are being drawn upon to 
no inconsiderable extent to keep the average assort- 
ment of the small jobbers and retailers at a favorable 
stage. In the southwest stock goods are in compara- 
tively limited request, although plenty of special work 
is offered and the volume of business as a whole has 
not materially lessened. In the central western and 
northwestern territory new business is slacker and the 
industry is gradually simmering down to the usual 
winter basis. In only a few instances do the reports 
indicate any falling off in odd work, and large and 
small factories alike are still crowded to the limit of 
their capacity in their special work departments. 








* * * 


All is well with the Chicago jobbing and manufactur- 
ing fraternity. Inquiries for special and stock work 
are not quite as heavy as during the first part of Octo- 
ber, but the large number of contracts in hand assure 
a prolonged period of steady employment for all the 
operatives that can be accommodated at the mills. 
ven the small factories are sharing in this activity 
and have an abundance of orders for special designs of 
frames, doors and other mill work, to the extent that 
they are able to report one of the busiest seasons that 
they have witnessed since .1893. Not only that, but the 
mill work industry of Chicago is being carried forward 
with a more profitable margin this season than for 
many years, the higher prices of raw material inducing 
a commendable caution in the estimating departments 
which has not been observed for a long time. 

* * * 

As the close of the season’s trade approaches increas- 
ing symptoms of weakness are shown in prices, which 
have been held with marked steadiness through the 
year. To local jealousies has been ascribed the small 
amount of price cutting heretofore existing, but within 
the past month a general slump has developed in the 
entire list and extends pretty generally over the coun- 
try. This is a feature of the market that is frequently 
observed at this time of the year, when demand is ex- 
pected to decline, and it does not, therefore, call for 
especial comment. The well posted buyer usually takes 
advantage of these little flurries to stock up, as prices 
almost invariably harden with the coming of the spring. 
The glazed sash schedule is in particularly bad shape 
from a selling standpoint, the chief cause being the 
recent drop in the price of small sizes of window glass. 

* * * 


At a meeting of the door trade held in this city 
this week it was generally conceded by those in at- 
tendance that prices were in bad condition and that it 
might be some time before the jobbers through- 
out the country would be able to get close enough to- 
gether to establish any uniformity in the quotations. It 
is reported that glazed sash has been particularly de- 
moralized, discounts being made even as low as 50 off 
the low list or 85 off the high list. Prices in Iowa, it is 
said, are about the lowest of any section of the country. 
No. 1 and No. 2 doors are still exceedingly scarce, but 
are nevertheless sharing to some extent in the general 
slaughter of stock goods that is being made. 

« * * 


Reports from the window glass industry show that 
factories with a total equipment of 3,300 pots are now 
in operation, but as workmen are available for only 
about 2,400 pots few of them can be operated to their 
capacity. The recent reduction made by the two com- 
hines in prices on the small sizes of glass has under- 
mined confidence in the stability of the general list and 
it is not regarded as unlikely that concessions can be 
obtained on the other sizes as well. A meeting of the 
inembers of the National Window Glass Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation and the representatives of the American and In- 
dependent combines is to be held in Chicago November 
1S and 19, at which time, it is anticipated, an order 
for window glass of considerable magnitude, estimated 
at 750,000 boxes, is likely to be negotiated. 

* * * 


Trade at Buffalo, N. Y., continues to promise well for 
winter, as orders are coming in at a good rate and city 
business is improving decidedly. It was feared that 
there would be small need of additional structures of 
any sort in Buffalo after the exposition was closed, but 
such is not the case. There is much more building in 
progress than there was a year ago and the eastern de- 
mand was seldom better. So there is really nothing 
to look to as at all uncertain but the price of finished 
work, for practically all kinds of coarse lumber are de- 
cidedly higher than they were at midsummer and not 
a few of them are still advancing. It is known that 
mill work is also advancing, though it has for a long 


time been hard to keep pace with the demands of the 
saw mill man. As to doors, there are New York houses 
that seem to devour them without regard to quantity, 
though they are not returning to the old plan of buy- 
ing stock doors. If the mills are not making money it 
is not because they are doing a small business. 


* * * 


Advices from San Francisco, Cal., report a good, con- 
stant export trade with Australia for doors, every 
steamer and sailing vessel bound for the antipodes tak- 
ing from 3,000 to 8,000 doors each, with recent sales 
made by one concern of ten carloads of redwood doors 
to St. Louis, Mo., and fifteen carloads to Louisville, 
Ky., which is regarded on the coast as a practical an- 
swer to the criticism recently appearing on the value 
of redwood doors. 

* * 

Prices are rather demoralized on regular stock goods 
in the territory tributary to Kansas City, Mo. The 
real reason for this condition is not known, as it is 
stated that all factories are short on stock. The demand 
for the past month or more has been disappointing, and 
the present unsatisfactory condition of prices is probably 
due to an extreme anxiety to capture at the expense of 
profits the few good bills that are out from time to 
time. The demand for mill work at Kansas City is 
active for the time of year, although there is a natural 
decrease in the volume of business. The planing mills, 
however, are still busy and as a rule will break all ree- 
ords for work turned out this year. 


* * * 


The remarkable activity in the sash and door business 
in and about the metropolitan district continues, to the 
avowed satisfaction of all except those salesmen who 
are deluged with complaints about deliveries. No orders 
are taken by many New York city factories except for 
delivery after the first of the year, and under these cir- 
cumstances it is hardly surprising that prices are not 
being cut. 

* * * 

Operators of woodworking establishments at North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., report a stiffening of prices on 
special and stock work especially. With No. 1 cuts of 
pine at $47 they figure that it is out of the question 
to manufacture doors at a profit at 75 percent off list. 
The demand for doors is greater than at any previous 
time during the current season and manufacturers con- 
sider that it is no more than proper that they should 
get more for them under the existing conditions. With 
dry stock, especially No. 1 cuts (of which a leading 
dealer stated yesterday it is doubtful if 10,000 feet 
could be purchased in the market today), becoming 
scarcer a further advance in prices is looked for. Most 
of the manufacturers are getting in a fair stock to tide 
them over until next spring. 

eee 


Another New Universal List. 


Two important meetings of sash and door operators 
were held in this city at the Auditorium hotel on Wednes- 
day of this week and the attendance was fairly large 
for such an occasion. Fifteen manufacturing concerns 
were represented and there were twenty-two representa- 
tives of the jobbing concerns who participated in the 
meeting held by that fraternity. 

Those who were present at the two meetings were as 
follows: 


Cc. W. Radford, Radford Bros. & Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

W. L. Roach, Muscatine Sash & Door Company, Muscatine, Ia. 

J.T. Carr, Carr, Ryder & Adams Company, Dubuque, Ia. 

J. A. Cheyne, Pennsylvania Door & Sash Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

W. G,. Frye, Philibert & Johanning Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

George M. Kelly, Adams & Kelly Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Il. F. Hafner, Hafner Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

I. B. Munger, Foster-Munger Company, Chicago. 

I’. M. Peaslee, Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co., Dubuque, Ia. 

L. J. Bardwell, Bardwell-Robinson Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

J.J. Stevenson, Williamson & Libby Lbr. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

M. H. Price, Cole Manufacturing Company, Memphis, Tenn. 

T. R. Morgan, Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 

John F, Wilcox, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Kk. L. Ruberts, E. L. Roberts & Co., Chicago. 

John R. Laing, Palmer, Fuller & Co., Chicago. 

W. N. I[allam, Carr & Adams Company, Des Moines, Ia. 

A. 8. Parks, United Sash & Door Company, Wichita, Kan. 

John A, Gauger, John A. Gauger & Co., Chicago. 

«. L. Hughes, W. J. Hughes & Son Company, Louisville, Ky. 

W. A. Radford, Radford Sash & Door Company, Chicago. 

Ik. L. Hughes, BE. L. Hughes Company, Louisville, Ky. 

J. I. Gould, Gould Manufacturing Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 

R. C. Imse, Rock Island Sash & Door Works, Rock Island, III. 

George M. Curtis, Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Ia. 

red G. Steenberg, O. C. Steenberg Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

William Ott, Segelke & Kohlhaus Mfg. Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

R. C. Kuhn, R. C. Kuhn Sash & Door Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

Walter S. Paddock, Cream City Sash & Door Co., Milwaukee. 

A. W. True, True & True Co., Chicago, 

Sam. H,. Whitmer, Goshen Sash & Door Co., Goshen, Ind. 

Fred W. Rockwell, Rockwell Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

A. R. Teachout, A. Teachout Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

William Lothman, Foster-Lothman Mills, Oshkosh, Wis. 

George H. Foster, Foster-Lothman Mills, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Warren K. Palmer, Cleveland Window Glass Co., Cleveland. 

II. A. Sellen, Morgan Company, Chicago. 

— —— Queen City Sash & Door Company, Spring- 
eld, Mo. 


At the meeting of the manufacturers especial atten- 
tion was paid: to the preparation of a new Universal 
price list. A committee was appointed to consult with 
a similar committee appointed by the jobbing element 
to see if a compromise could not be arranged between 
the two opposing factions of the trade, but one element, 
it is reported, would not concede as much as the other 
element thought it was entitled to and the effort, there- 
fore, was not successful. The manufacturers instructed 
their committee to prepare a new list on a basis of 
making the prices 43 percent above those involved in 
the list of April 3, or, as it is called, the low list. This 
makes a 2-8x6-8 1 3-8-inch No. 1 door worth about 
$4 on the list basis. The committee of the manufactur- 
ers agreed on all the items of the list excepting on glazed 
sash, which, on account of the uncertainty of the glass 
market, it was thought best to leave until Wednesday 
























































































next, when it will hold another meeting and can then 
take action based upon the action of the window glass 
manufacturers and jobbers at their meeting to be held 
in this city next Monday and Tuesday. The fact wag 
recognized that the prices on glass were just now de. 
cidedly unstable and consequently the manufacturers fee] 
anxious to prepare a list that would be in keeping with 
the prices on window glass, as they may be decided upon, 

The jobbers, it is understood, will continue in the uge 
of their high list, from which they claim to have had 
excellent results. It is thought by conservative mem. 
bers of the trade, however, that the two factions will be 
ultimately brought together on a list based on prices 
about double those of the low list, which would cause g 
2-8x6-8 1 3-8-inch No. 1 door to be listed upward of $5, 
On the other hand many manufacturers assert that they 
are well satisfied with the working of the present low 
list and that the new $4 list will be as far as they will 
go in their efforts to establish uniformity between the 
two factions of the trade. 

The members of the committee which is at work on the 
new list expect to have it ready for the printer within 
a few days and believe that they will have it all in book 
form and ready to issue to the trade not later than 
December 15. 
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THE BIG TREES. 


We referred some time ago to an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly for September from the pen of John Muir, en- 
titled “Hunting Big Redwood.” It may be of interest 
to many of our readers to reproduce some extracts from 
this article, which, although a long one, is intens¢ly in- 
teresting. It is a study of the big tree from various 
sides. Mr. Muir is a descriptive writer of no mean abil- 
ity and is a lifelong student and lover of the woods, It 
is impossible to reproduce more than a few excerpts and 
we recommend our readers to obtain the original. We 
make no attempt at indicating elisions or closely con- 
necting the quotations, but what follows are some of 
the things John Muir has said in this article: 


The Big Tree (Sequoia gigantea) is nature’s forest master- 
piece, and, as far as I know, the greatest of living things. 
It belongs to an ancient stock, as its remains in old rocks 
show, and has a strange air of other days about it, a thor- 
oughbred look inherited from the long ago, the auld lang 
syne of trees. 

Who of all the dwellers of the plains and prairies and 
fertile home forests of round-headed oak and maple, hickory 
and elm, ever dreamed that earth could bear such growths? 

trees that the familiar pines and firs seem to know noth 
ing about, lonely, silent, serene, with a physiognomy almost 
god-like, and so old, thousands of them still living had 
already counted their years by tens of centuries when Colum- 
bus set sail from Spain, and were in the vigor of youth or 
middle age when the star led the Chaldean sages to the in- 
fant Saviour’s cradle. As far as man is concerned, they 
are the same yesterday, today, and forever, emblems of per- 
manence. No description can give any adequate idea of 
their singular majesty, much less of their beauty. Perfect 
specimens, unhurt by running fires or lightning, are singu- 
larly regular and symmetrical in general form, though not 
at all conventional. The immensely strong, stately shafts, 
with rich purplish-brown bark, are free of limbs for a hun- 
dred and fifty feet or so, though dense tufts of sprays occur 
here and there, producing an ornamental effect, while long 
parallel furrows give a fluted, columnar appearance. The 
limbs shoot forth with equal boldness in every direction, 
showing no weather side. 

The root system corresponds in magnitude with the other 
dimensions of the tree, forming a flat, far-reaching, spongy 
network, two hundred feet or more in width, without any 
taproot; and the instep is so grand and fine, so suggestive 
of endless strength, it is long ere the eye is released to 
look above it. 

The bark of full-grown trees is from one to two feet thick, 
rich cinnamon-brown, purplish on young trees and shady 
parts of the old, forming magnificent masses of color with 
the underbrush and beds of flowers. The cones are bright 
grass-green in color, about two and a half inches long, one 
and a half wide, and are made up of thirty or forty strong 
closely packed rhomboidal scales, with four to eight seeds at 
the base of each. 

The big tree keeps its youth far longer than any of its 
neighbors. Most silver firs are old in their second or third 
century, pines in their fourth or fifth, while the big tree, 
growing beside them, is still in the bloom of its youth, 
juvenile in every feature, at the age of old pines, and can- 
not be said to attain anything like prime size and .beauty 
before its fifteenth hundredth year, or, under favorable clit- 
cumstances, become old before its three thousandth. Many, 
no doubt, are much older than this. On one of the King’s 
river giants, thirty-five feet and eight inches in diameter, 
exclusive of bark, I counted upwards of four thousand an- 
nual wood rings, in which there was no trace of decay after 
all these centuries of mountain weather. I never saw one 
that was sick or showed the slightest sign of decay. It 
lives on through indefinite thousands of years, until burned, 
blown down, undermined or shattered by some tremendous 
lightning stroke. No ordinary bolt ever seriously hurts 
Sequoia. 

It is a curious fact that all the very old Sequoias have lost 
their heads by lightning.. “All things come to him who 
waits”; but of all living things Sequoia is perhaps the only 


‘one able to wait long:enough to make sure of being struck by 


lightning. 

Sequoia timber is not only beautiful in color rose-red 
when fresh, and as easily worked as pine—but it is almost 
absolutely imperishable. Build a house of Big Tree logs, 
on granite, and that house will last about as long as its 
foundation. Indeed, fire seems to be the only agent that 
has any appreciable effect on it. 

One of the most interesting features of this (the F resnd) 
grove is the apparent ease and strength and comfortable 
independence in which the trees occupy their place in ew | 
general forest. Seedlings, saplings, young and middle-age 
trees are grouped promisingly around the old_patriare § 
betraying no sign of approach to extinction. On the or 
trary, all seem to be saying, “Everything is to our mine, 
and we mean to live forever.” : the 

In the forest between the Middle and East Fork of ~ 
Kaweah I met a grand fire; and as fire is the master acosiy 
and controller of the distribution of trees, I stoppe ith 
watch it and learn what I could of its works and ways = 
the giants. It came racing up the steep chapparal-coven 
slopes of the East Fork canon with passionate enthusie#, 
in a broad cataract of flames; now bending down ig r 
feed on the green bushes, devouring acres of them pH 
breath; now towering high in the air, as if looking @ Ton 
to choose a way; then stooping to feed again. But wt : 
as the deep forest was reached the ungovernable floo an 
came calm. like a torrent entering a lake; creeping level 
spreading beneath the trees, where the ground was ane 
or sloped gently, slowly nibbling the cake of compres 
needles and acales with flames an inch high, rising normal 
there to a foot or two on dry twigs and clumps pa | were 
bushes and brome grass. Only at considerable intervals. 4 
fierce bonfires lighted, where heavy branches broken 
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snow had accumulated, or around some venerable giant whose 
head had been stricken off by lightning. 

Careful search around the boundaries of the forests and 
groves and in the gaps of the belt failed to discover any 
trace of the former existence of the species beyond its 
present limits. On_ the contrary, it seems to be slightly 
extending its boundaries; for the outstanding stragglers, 
occasionally met a mile or two from the main bodies, are 
young instead of old monumental trees, Ancient ruins and 
the ditches and root bowls the big trunks make in falling 
were found in all the groves, but none outside of them. We 
may therefore conclude that the area covered by the species 
has not been diminished during the last eight or ten thou- 
sand years, and probably not at all in postglacial times. 

All my observatious go to show that in case of prolonged 
drouth the sugar pines and firs would die before Sequoia. 

If, then, its peculiar distribution has not been governed 
by superior conditions of soil and moisture, by what has it 
been governed? Several years before I made this trip I 
noticed that the northern groves were located on those parts 
of the Sierra soil belt that were first laid bare and opened 
to pre-emption when the ice sheet began to break up into 
individual glaciers. And when I was examining the basin 
of the San Joaquin and trying to account for the absence 
of Sequoia where every condition seemed favorable for its 
growth, it occurred to me that this remarkable gap in the 
belt is located in the channel of the great ancient glacier of 
the San Joaquin and King’s river basins. 

I next perceived that the great gap in the belt to the 
northward, forty miles wide. between the Stanislaus and 
Tuolumne groves, occurs in the channel of the great Stan- 
islaus and Tuolumne glacier, and that the smaller gap 
between the Merced and Mariposa groves gecurs in the chan- 
nel of the smaller Merced glacier. The wider the ancient 
glacier the wider the gap in the Sequoia belt. 

In general, where the ground on the belt was first cleared 
of ice, there the Sequoia now is; and where, at the same 
elevation and time, the ancient glaciers lingered, there the 
Squoia is not. 

No unfavorable change of climate, so far as I can see, 
no disease, but only fire and the ax and the ravages of flocks 
and herds threaten the existence of these noblest of God's 
trees. In nature's keeping they are safe, but through man’s 
agency destruction is making rapid progress, while in the 
work of protection only a beginning has been made. The 
Mariposa Grove belongs to and is guarded by the state; 
the General Grant and Sequoia National l’arks, established 
ten years ago, are efficiently guarded by a troop of cavalry 
under the direction of the secretary of the interior; so also 
are the small Tuolumne and Merced groves, which are in 
cludid in the Yosemite National Vark; while a few scat 
tered patches and fringes, scarce at all protected, though 
belonging to the national government, are in the Sierra 
Forest reservation. 

Perhaps more than half of all the big trees have been sold, 
and are now in the hands of speculators and mill men. 

The value of these forests in storing and dispensing the 
bounty of the mountain clouds is infinitely greater than 
lumber or sheep. ‘To the dwellers of the plain, dependent on 
irrigation, the Big Tree, leaving all its higher uses out of the 
count, is a tree of life, a never failing spring, sending liv- 
ing water to the lowlands all throug the hot rainless 
summer. For every grove cut down a stream is dried up. 
Therefore all California is crying “Save the trees of the 
fountains !” 





Obituary. 


A. B. Johnson, Jr. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 12.—-A. B. Johnson, jr., of the 
Shepherd Lumber Company, with a plant at Ensley, died 
October 26, of typhoid fever. Mr. Johnson was only 82 
years of age and one of the brightest young business men 
in the community. Ile was a cousin of T. Henry Johnston, 
of the Johnston Lumber Company, and also of Miss Mary 
Johnston, the talented authoress, known best to fame 
through her book ‘To Have and to Iold.” 


~_o 


G. D. Van Vranken. 


Dr. G. D. Van Vranken, a popular Hempstead (LL. I.) re- 
tailer, died last week at his home in that town of Bright's 
disease. Dr. Van Vranken was a professional man, but for 
the last twenty years had paid much attention to his yard. 
He was about 60 years old at the time of his death and his 
widow will continue the business, largely for sentimental rea- 
sons. 











Frederick S. Newell. 


Irederick S. Newell, president and treasurer of the Bain 
Wagon Company, died at Kenosha, Wis., on November 11, 
aged 56 years. Mr. Newell was born in Southport, Wis., now 
known as Kenosha, on June 6, 1845, and was one of the first 
white children born in southern Wisconsin. In 1863 he came 
to Chicago and engaged in the lumber business, organizing 
the White Cloud Lumber Company, of White Cloud, Minn., 
in which he retained a controlling interest until 1876, when 
he connected himself with the Bain Wagon Company. In 
1880 he was made secretary of the company, afterwards be- 
coming its president. He is survived by a widow and two 
children, 





Charles William Beck. 


Charles William Beck, of C. F. Beck & Sons, lumber deal- 
ers, of Monroe, Mich., died at his home, that city, October 28, 
of paralysis of the heart. Mr. Beck was born February 24, 
1849, and in 1876 entered partnership with his father, con- 
stituting the firm of C. I. Beck & Son. Mr. Beck was dee rly 
interested in the welfare of his native city and during his 
life held many public offices. He leaves a widow and eight 
children, four sons and four daughters. 





William Koener. 


LAarayerrn, INp., Nov, 12.—William Koener, of the Lafay- 
ette Lumber Company, this city, died of heart disease last 
hight. Mr. Koener was a prominent lumber dealer in this 
section of the state. He was 50 years of age. 

PLL LL LTO IOI 


David H. Kendall. 


, David H. Kendall, of Reading, Mass., died on October 30, at 
Epsom, N. H., of paralysis. Mr. Kendall was born in Dover, 
Me., August 28, 1835, and went to Reading in 1884, succeed- 
ing to the planing mill business of J. Holman & Co., which 
he continued as the Reading Planing Mill Company. He is 
survived by a widow and two sons. 





: Scudder Todd. 

y Scudder ‘Todd, an old and well known resident of Lyons 
‘came Y., dropped dead in Watertown, N. Y., on Thurs- 
day afternoon, November 7, of heart disease. Mr. Todd, 
who was over 70 years of age, has been in charge of the 
EP wood and lumber interests of the DeCamp estate and 
ad gone to Watertown to look after the business in con- 
hection with the estate. 


OPEB IPP II IID DD 
The record for the cut of shingles for a single day 
- the Menominee was eclipsed by the R. W. Merrymann 
ompany, of Marinette, Wis., last week, which made a 


record cut of 101,000 shingles on a Challoner double 
block machine. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 

The weather during the past week has been very pro- 
pitious for keeping up the demand for lumber, and 
reports from the various markets indicate little or no 
change in the volume of business transacted within the 
week. The approach of the winter season is, however, 
evidenced by the fact that buyers are restricting their 
purchases, some with the idea that prices may be lower 
and others with a view of having as small a stock on 
hand as possible at the end of the year. As a rule the 
feeling among the wholesalers in regard to prices is ap- 
parently as strong as ever, and while there is no indi 
cation of any general advance in values there is no 
doubt but that the market will rule strong during the 
winter. Taking it all in all, the lumber market as 
whole is in an excellent condition for this season of the 
year. 





* * * 

The improvement in the car supply noted last week 
continues, but in some sections the scarcity is as pro- 
nounced as ever. In the east there is expected to be an 
improvement after the close of navigation on the great 
lakes. The resources of the eastern roads have been 
taxed severely to. handle the movement of grain from 
Bulaio and other eastern points, but within two or 
three weeks it is expected that the rush will de over 
and give the railroads an opportunity to take care of 
other commodities. This same state of affairs exists all 
over the country. During the last two or three months 
every railroad in the country has been taxed to its uv- 
most to take care of the immense amount of freight mov- 
ing, and despite the fact that a large number of czars 
have been added to the equipment.of the railroads they 
have not been sufficient to meet the demand. 

* * * 


Logging conditions in the northern woods are not al- 
togetner favorable. There has been complaint from ail 
sides of the decided scarcity of labor, even though wages 
have been materially increased—in fact, are higher than 
ever before. There is another factor that is seriously 
interfering with the supply of labor in the northwest 
and that is the reported outbreak of smallpox at several 
points. Railroad work is being prosecuted well into the 
season and this also retains men who usually spend the 
wittev in the woods. It is hoped, however, that after 
the cold weather shall have set in and the mills now 
in operation shut down for the season there will be a 
plenty of men. 






% * * 

While the demand for northern pine has eased up 
to some extent the market retains its healthy tone and 
wholesalers say they have suflicient orders to keep them 
busy. The month of November thus far compares very 
favorably with the same period of October. Trade ivoin 
the country retailer is not quite as brisk as it has 
been, owing, no doubt, to the fact that he does not care 
to cariy over too large a stock into the next year. ‘Then 
again the past season has been a very profitable one 
with him and he is not seeking business with as mueh 
avidity as he was and is content to enjoy the benetits 
derived from the strenuous life which he followed during 
the busy season. With the close of lake navigation near 
at hand and the amount of stocks thus far accumulated at 
lake distributing points it is very evident that the close 
of the season will see a smaller supply than has heen 
the case for some years past, and this, in conjunction 
with the fact that stocks at producing points «re also 
low, especially in the higher grades, and that operetors 
are preparing to close down earlier this year than 
usual, will naturally point to a rise in values in the 
near future. 

* * * 

Unless all signs fail an excellent winter trade, both 
city and country, in yellow pine is to be expected. Re- 
tail stocks are low in almost every section where that 
wooed is in demand, and while the retailer is not making 
his purchases in very large quantities there are lots 
of small orders coming in. The majority of producers 
report a good business. The only trouble is that their 
assortments are poor and the facilities for making ship- 
ments, in the way of cars, have not improved enough to 
be appreciable, and this is very annoying, as the orders 
generally call for prompt shipment. Demand from the 
southwest is active and with the large number of retail 
yards that are daily reported to be opening up all over 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory which have got to have 
stocks the outlook is very pleasing to those in the yellow 
pine business. In the eastern market southern pine 
maintains a correspondingly strong position. 

* * * 

Nothing has transpired during the past week materi- 
ally to change the hardwood situation. The improve- 
ment in demand which was noted early in October has 
held its own, but no gain has been made in values. The 
hardwood situation has been a most puzzling one, and 
of the various attempts to account for the low values 
which have ruled, in the face of a demand which hereto- 
fore has always without exception caused a firmness in 
values, the only plausible explanation of existing con- 
ditions is that the majority of dealers in this com- 
modity have taken more pleasure in making salés for the 
enjoyment attendant upon such a proceeding than they 
have in caring to swell their bank accounts. Conse- 
quently prices became in a manner demoralized and 
hardwood dealers in a large measure have no one to 
blame but themselves. From all reports that can be 
obtained stocks are none too large, either at mill points 
or distributing centers, and in some items there is a de- 
cided scarcity, but notwithstanding this potent fact 


values remain in the same old rut. It is. true that at 
the beginning of the year implement and furniture fac- 
tories stocked up and the business from that source has 
not been very heavy, but the aggregate volume of busi- 
ness has, and the hardwood lumber industry is the only 
branch that has not participated in the general pros- 
perity that has been enjoyed by the other departments. 
* * * 

Advices from the Pacifie coast are in every instance 
to the effect that each succeeding week shows an im- 
provement over the preceding, both in amount of busi- 
ness transacted and number of inquiries. The export 
trade is showing signs of activity and several large 
orders are said to have been booked. The demand from 
eastern markets is increasing and in California the red- 
wood producers are conferring as to the best method 
to handle it. Conditions generally all along the coast 
are very bright and the trade looks for a continuation 
of the activity that has prevailed all during the past 
season. The car shortage trouble is still an aggravat- 
ing one, although during the past week there has been 
some improvement in this direction. 





Northern Pine. 


Chicago. Although trade thus far this month has 
not been quite as rushing as it was during the cor- 
responding period last month, there is nevertheless a 
healthy activity prevailing and all the yards are well 
supplied with orders for city and country delivery. 
Retail trade in the country is in fair shape, but whole- 
sale dealers are finding out that slightly more solici- 
tation is needed than has been the case previously 
through the summer and fall and a majority of the 
traveling men are now on the road looking for orders. 
Howbeit the orders are not difficult to obtain, as most 
of the retail dealers having a good current business 
are in position to buy and are dipping into the market 
freely. The average retailer, perhaps, is not as anxious 
to do business at this stage of the season as he was 
earlier. Having had a good year and as a rule having 
made a good margin of profit, he is contented to rest 
on his oars. The consumer, however, seems to be still 
active and in some districts is as hungry for lumber 
as at any time during the season. There is, moreover, 
an undercurrent of strength in the demand and a con- 
fidence in the future that is decidedly encouraging and 
wholesalers and retailers alike are feeling decidedly 
optimistic. 

In the city building is keeping up at a strong gait and 
new and extensive operations are constantly developing. 
The yards which eater to the contractors’ trade have 
enough business in hand to keep all of their teams 
employed and often find their shipping facilities inade- 
quate. Judging from present appearances a fair volume 
of business will be done in the city throughout the win- 
ter and along toward spring assortments may be ex- 
pected to be in a badly demoralized condition, probably 
worse than for many years. Good judges of the situ- 
ation express the belief that building operations in 
this city the coming spring will be the heaviest that 
have ever been observed, basing their opinion upon the 
large number of building plans in the hands of archi- 
tects and the numerous building projects that are being 
agitated by people of their immediate acquaintance. 

A heavy volume of business is done by northern ship- 
pers, who report their demand continuously active, 
though many of them complain that they could do a 
great deal more business if sufficient cars were available. 
This car shortage has been more pronounced in the 
northern lumber districts this fall than has been the 
case at any time within the recollection of the oldest 
inhabitant. Stocks in the north, however, are badly 
broken and manufacturers in that district are not as 
greatly inconvenienced perhaps as they would be if 
they were possessed of ample assortments. 

A few boats are still coming in, but unusually rough 
weather has been encountered on the upper lakes and 
vessel owners are not figuring on navigation keeping 
open as late this year as has been the case in several 
years previous. Nearly all the boats coming from Lake 
Superior have been several days late and even from 
points on Lake Michigan they have been from one to 
three days late on all their recent trips, owing to the 
strong winds and heavy seas. A good demand is re- 
ported by the cargo commission men for common inch 
and piece stuff, as well as for cedar shingles and No. 1 
white pine and No. 1 mixed lath, the prices on which 
remain as last quoted, narhely, $17 to $17.50 for common 
inch, $13.75 to $14 for piece stuff, $2.75 for extra *A* 
10-inch white cedar shingles and $2.75 for No. 1 mixed 
pine lath. Hemlock continues to be offered with reason- 
able freedom and brings from $9 to $9.50 for short piece 
stuff as heretofore. As one dealer expressed it, the price 
of hemlock is “from $9.50 down; mostly down.” Freights 
are steady at from $1.50 to $1.624 from Lake Michigan 
points and $3 from Lake Superior. 

The number of building permits issued by the city 
building department during last week aggregated 117, 
with an estimated cost of $560,675. This as compared 
with 83 permits, costing $533,150, for the preceding 
week and 61 permits, having an estimated cost of 
$530,650, for the corresponding week last year, shows 
something of the existing activity in building circles. 
The number of permits issued during the same week in 
1899 was 64, at an estimated cost of $328,500; in the 
same week of 1898 there were 63 at an estimated cost 
of $323,400. In 1897, during the corresponding week, 
there were 102 permits issued with an estimated cost 
of $633,225 and in 1896 there were 83 permits costing 
$297 925. 

Building plans, for which permits were issued by the 
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Chicago building department during the week ending 
November 13, were as follows: 





Class. No. Total Value. 
eS SPE ee CETL ees 5 3,35 
eT POS Se eee 47 121,700 

NS Se ae 10 76,500 
SROG0 66 FE 000. sc cecesccectess 11 187,000 
BE BSO CO GO0G8.. caccccsncesss» 1 50,000 
BO000 60: 100.B0D 6 «655 6:0.6:06 6000's y 135,000 
Gymnasium, Chicago University.... 1 200,000 

See rey eke 77 $773,550 


Chicago Receipis and Shipments. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING NOV. 9. 
LUMBER, SHINGLES. 





ey er ee er Te 48,567,000 13,023 000 

bacnkice sins sveveeey Me vninanies oces coon veenee 43,592,000 9,570,000 
Er 3,453,000 
Increase........... tbo sbhaCbpeesne becsatees 


RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 TO NOV. 9, INCLUSIVE. 

LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
--1,700,128,000 267,896,000 
oo Se paveicees 0600 Sebees ones eseres wees eoonse 1,381,770,000 284,770,000 


seve «B18, 358,000 








RRS PORIG ooo v:cc0vcvcc.cccc cess eves os 

I iia vin s 5c08 00900000 esas ceregeeres 
SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING NOV. 9. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES, 


16,874,000 


1001 ..cceceecseeee ceseccceeceaeccesevsceeees cee 16,752,000 6,007,000 

MMe, caoarste ats cacaetsstenshomnnaen encore 15,795,000 4,752 000 
SROTORED .o00000esésccsseccccecveccccersess  @0,000 2,808,000 
PD OT ORGS o 6.6000 6000 0000.8:00009:0:00003.0806 weve 


SHIPMENTS FROM‘'JAN. 1 TO NOV. 9, INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES, 





DOE kine suvcios nu avees-00606n endeudbonbudsacrteg 775,368.000 243 663 000 
ED. conicdbs neve sbse eben pece Senter pedeesee boeu 657,893,000 206,233,000 
DS css icsnke sesh bobs baenee ss Oeeeee 117,475,000 36,770,000 
STOOGES ino 0 ann 000000 0:00050080-2d00 000608 . 
ee ee ee ed 


Minneapolis, Minn. If anything the strong position 
of some descriptions of white pine is accentuated this 
week by the closing down of sawing operations and the 
premature closing of the season three weeks earlier than 
last year and some weeks earlier than had been an- 
ticipated. While the total cut for the season at Min- 
neapolis will be considerably in excess of a year ago, at 
points below Minneapolis the cut will be only an aver- 
age one if that, and with the great movement of lum- 
ber in all sections that has been experienced through 
the selling season this has curtailed stocks to a point 
where the question of total production for the district 
is an absorbing and important one. Figures promul- 
gated by the secretary of the Mississippi Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Association this week reveal that while the 
cut during each year for the last half of a decade has 
been heavy and the total cut for the five year period 
was heavier than for the previous five years there has 
been a decrease in the stocks carried over from fall to 
spring. For instance the estimated stocks on hand in 
1895 were 4,180,360,000 feet and in 1897 these figures 
had been reduced to 3,915,558,000 feet, while in 1900 
they were reduced still further and were placed at 2,- 
839,705,000 feet. There has been a gradual reduction 
and it is safe to assume that the reduction this season 
has been more noticeable than in some previous years. 
It is a self evident fact that there are large holes in 
stocks today, caused by shortages, and any further re- 
duction in the supply of white pine on hand with manu- 
facturers will reduce them to a point that further ac- 
cumulation from year to year will be almost impossible 
and the demand will have to be supplied from the cur- 
rent production during the season or it will not be 
met. It is evident that during the season just closed 
demand has been greater than production and with 
these facts before them manufacturers are necessarily 
giving the price situation close attention. It is re- 
ported that manufacturers in the Wisconsin district are 
in some instances anticipating the work to be done 
soon by their price list committee and are naming higher 
than list prices on descriptions of which they are 
short. This has also been true on the Mississippi south 
of Minneapolis for some time. While no meeting of 
the price list committee has been called, sentiment is 
rapidly crystallizing in favor of at least a revision of 
the list and it is to be expected that action along this 
line will be taken within a comparatively short time. 

The car shortage continues to be an embarrassing 
feature of the situation in the matter of shipments 
and is causing complaint from retailers. 

Logging operations, it is reported, are being con- 
ducted under more favorable conditions. Men are more 
plentiful and full crews in many camps are the rule 
now. Preliminary work is well through with and cold 
weather and snow will be of great assistance to logging 
crews. 

Shipments for the week show a falling off today, but 
this is not a source of great surprise. The season is 
advancing and the weather last week was unsatisfactory 
as to consumption in the country districts, owing to 
the condition of the roads and the cold weather which 
interfered with out of door work. A mild November in 
many respects would be beneficial to lumber consump- 
tion, although it might seriously interfere with logging. 
The table of receipts for the week as compared with the 
previous week this year andthe same week last year 
is as follows: 





Receipts. Shipments. 
NIN 5 i. sas vm nin oo 195,000 1,260,000 
NOE ics s.s0m esses o's 225,000 2,100,000 
RN hiaths.ainth > & eal ae he 195,000 1,680,000 
SENT 3s cris wine h ab acne ® 630,000 2,370,000 
OS ae ae 600,000 1,590,000 
Ee, Tak ee 180,000 1,080,000 
ENON crn’. o.0 buntbibin eaten 2,025,000 10,080,000 
BARR WOOK. 655 has oa on 1,980,000 10,890,000 
I so iiirsl aa 545 eu alte BaiGee:  —_.eabue nine 
A ee Pre hen eet 810,000 
Same week last year ..... 1,320,000 10,140,000 
ee a i 


Saginaw Valley. The market is featureless. De- 
mand continues active, prices are firm, stocks are broken 


and the only complaint is the inability of the railroads 
to furnish transportation. Every mill firm cutting pine 
in the valley is sold up entirely or has only some odds 
and ends, and yard dealers are all doing a good busi- 
ness with no complaint but that of lack of cars. The 
yards are going into the winter with fair stocks. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The east is taking an immense amount 
of white pine, paying good prices for it, especially the 
high grades, which are still going up. One dealer had 
some thick No. 1 cuts some time ago, which he was of- 
fering for $40. A customer looked at them, but would 
offer only $38. They went some time afterward for 
$43. There is little indication of adequate supplies 
from any source. Of low grade pine there will be 
enough, for the proportion is larger than it used to be. 
With box selling here for $17 and mill culls for $15, 
there will not be any great amount or replacement by 
southern pine, though there is an effort to do so by way 
of experiment. Most people look for good business a 
while yet. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Prices are showing a tend- 
ency to advance considerably beyond the existing figures 
before another month shall have passed, notwithstanding 
the fact that every grade in the market is selling for 
much more than usual at this season. Stocks continue 
broken, a condition never known to exist during the 
closing weeks of navigation at the Tonawandas, but most 
of the larger dealers are exerting themselves to have a 
complete assortment on hand when lumber shall cease 
to arrive by vessel. Box and cutting up grades are in 
exceptionally brisk demand, the call for the former not 
having been so great in years, while both are reported 
by some dealers to be among the scarcest items in the 
market. Box grades are selling at $16 to $19; No. 1 
and No. 2 of cutting up are quoted at $35 and $45 re- 
spectively. The volume of orders booked during the 
last week is reported as large as for any previous week 
of the season, and nothing has appeared to show a de- 
creasing tendency for some time. 

i ed 

Boston, Mass. It is more and more difficult, as 
time goes on, for the retailer to procure a carload con- 
taining anything that he wants without a large pro- 
portion of what he does not want. Salesmen say that 
their stock lists are more completely broken up than 
ever has been the case before. It seems to be rapidly 
coming to a point where in this market white pine will 
take its place along with the rare oriental woods, in 
regard to both supply and price. 

PPI IFO IOI 

Philadelphia, Pa. White pine uppers are bringing 
good prices, with a prospect of going higher. There is 
a demand or this lumber, while the stock is none too 
heavy. Selects and fine common are also quoted high. 





Spruce. 


New York City. Only fair arrivals to this market 
are noted both of eastern and state stock, and there is 
no difficulty in disposing of these and the ery then 
goes up for more. Prices are stiffly held and there is, 
if anything, a tendency to advance figures still further. 








North Tonawanda, N. Y. Although there is a brisk 
demand for spruce, a leading dealer stated today that 
there is nothing that would indicate that prices have 
advanced lately, as persistently reported at other mar- 
kets in the east, stock being disposed of at the same 
figures that have prevailed for the last two months. 
Reports from the manufacturing districts indicate that 
manufacturers are fairly busy but not rushed to the 
extent that characterized their business for several 
months previous. The supply of logs is becoming rather 
low with some manufacturers. 

ee a 

Boston, Mass. ‘The market shows no abatement of 
its pronounced upward tendency and recent small gath- 
erings of manufacturers do not tend to encourage the 
builder that there will be any softening in figures for 
some time. Mills are doing their little best to keep 
up with the procession, but stocks in the yards do not 
accumulate fast and many delays in building opera- 
tions are occasioned by lack of the lumber ready at 
hand when wanted. Prices which are made reflect only 
the eagerness of the buyer at the moment. There is a 
great deal of irregularity in figures, as is natural when 
buyers are shopping, but the whole level is increasingly 
strong and high. Manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers 
and builders have now grown to look back upon the’ old 
period of $15 spruce as ancient history, and the belief 
is strong that those days never will come again. 

Bangor, Me. Several of the Penobscot mills have 
shut down for the winter, having sawed up all their 
logs, but the others are running right along and will 
probably keep going until Thanksgiving time. In Bos- 
ton market eastern spruce is selling as follows: Ten 
and 12-inch dimensions, $20 a thousand; 9-inch and 
under, $18 to $18.50; 10 and 12-inch random lengths, 10 
feet and up, $19 to $19.50; 2x3, 2x4, 2x5, 2x6, 2x7 and 
3x4, 10 feet and up, $16.50; all other randoms, 9-inch 
and under, 10 feet and up, $17.50; 5-inch and up, mer- 
chantable boards, $15 to $16; matched boards, $17.50 
to $18.50; out boards, $12.50 to $13; bundle furring, 
$16 to $17. In New York circulars 10 and 12-inch 
dimensions are quoted about $1 higher than Boston 
rates and special schedules run even higher. This is a 
good time to sell spruce lumber, but the season is too 
near its close for much further business to be done 
on the Penobscot, except by rail. 








Portland, Me. Only one export order has been taken 
in the past week, although many inquiries are floating 
through the market. Dry spruce lumber is still very 
scarce and prices are increasing. Rails, 1x3 to Ix1l, 
command $16.50, and on 12-inch quotations have been 
made as high as $22. Scantling brings $16.50, though 
the real price should be $17, as this stock is very scarce, 
especially 2x3. Not a spruce vessel is loading, although 
one is expected soon to be sent foreign, and there is 
only one vessel loading pine. Freights have a downward 
tendency and it would not be a hard matter to charter a 
vessel for the river at $8.75. 

Philadelphia, Pa. ‘There is only a fair supply, with 
a good call. Prices remain the same. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. While the season for the active movement 
of posts, poles and ties is drawing near its close, there 
are still quite a number of dealers who seem willing to 
lay in additional supplies and a satisfactory trade is 
shown. Poles continue high and scarce. Railway ties 
are now quoted steady at about 45 cents, which is a 
5-cent advance from the low point of the season. Posts, 
which sold from 13 to 134 cents at the opening of the 
season and dropped to 11 cents during the summer, are 
now again quoted at from 13 to 134 cents, with a fairly 
good trade at the figure last quoted. Cedar operators 
feel quite confident of a steady market for their prod- 
ucts through the coming season and believe that. present 
prices at least will not be shaded. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. The demand for posts is gradually 
falling away although some handlers still report an 
unusually large trade for the season. Values are firm 
without advancing tendency. White cedar shingles are 
quoted at $2.60 and give evidences of strength. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. ‘TheYe is not so much complaint about the 
velume of the hardwood movement in this market as 
there is because of the low prices involved and even 
the oldest hardwood lumbermen are not able to solve 
the mystery of this inconsistency between demand and 
price. The industries consuming hardwoods have never, 
at least within recent years, used greater quantities 
of raw material than they have used during the past sev- 
eral months. The furniture industry, for instance, is 
the most active that it has been for ten years past, some 
of the institutions operating their plants day and night 
and at that being in despair of filling their orders. The 
wagonmakers are running full time with a good sup- 
ply of orders for this season of the year, while the 
agricultural implement concerns are running full and 
are continually enlarging their plants in order to keep 
pace with their increased business. Not the smallest 
factors in present hardwood consumption are the in- 
numerable small factories all over the city, which are 
using an immense amount of various kinds of hardwood 
lumber for moldings, interior finish and general mill 
work. 

In spite of all this activity, however, there is about 
as low a range of prices prevailing on the entire hard- 
wood list as has been witnessed since the panic, a situ- 
ation that is as discouraging as it is inexplicable. It 
is noticed that a great many hardwood dealers and not 
a few of the large consumers are taking advantage of 
this low range of values to stock up their yards; and 
while much of this buying is being done quietly, it is 
nevertheless likely to prove a substantial factor in the 
ultimate re-establishment of better market quotations. 
Present stocks of hardwoods, it must be remembered, 
cannot be, replenished before next May or June when 
the cut of the coming winter becomes available for ship- 
ment and the consumption in the interval is likely to 
continue as heavy as has ever been known. In this event 
it is not at all unlikely that the experience of 1899 will 
be repeated, when dealers were without any great 
amount of stock, but for what they had they were en- 
abled to realize a price that was most gratifying. Just 
now, because they are able to replace much of their 
stock without any sacrifice of margin, many of them 
seem to be willing to sell at abnormally low prices, 
when they might just as well obtain a few dollars more 
if they held out for it. It is conceded that stocks in 
some lines are not likely to reveal any shortage even 
within the next year, but there are certain kinds of 
stock in which a shortage is more than probable and 
the prices that are being made on these items are equally 
as low in proportion as those that are made on the 
stock where a large surplus is known to exist. : 

Quarter sawed white oak is one of the woods that 1s 
being steadily bought up and stored in wholesale yards 
for future reference. There is evidently an abundance 
of the ordinary grade of quarter sawed white oak, but 
well manufactured and well figured stock is none too 
plentiful, at the same time being in comparatively good 
demand. Some dealers, however, do not think it worth 
while to ask a fair price for quarter sawed white oak, 
some sales being recently reported at a point outside 
of Chicago at prices that were lower than Chicago deal- 
ers are able to buy it when taking the entire cut of a 
mill. Common quartered oak is also in good request, 
but the same prodigality with respect to prices is Te- 
ported as in the case of the firsts and seconds. Quarter 
sawed red oak has suffered more than any other of the 
really valuable woods, being now offered at prices for 
which it really cannot be produced and at which it 
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ought to be one of the best investments of the whole 
hardwood list. 

Dry plain red oak is undeniably scarce, but one or 
two large firms say that they have a good supply on 
hand, which ‘is not the case at the majority ot the 
yards, inch firsts and seconds being especially wanting. 
Plain white oak is in similar condition and both white 
and red are bringing from $33 to $35 in carload lots, 
Chicago delivery. 

Basswood is at the front of the demand and while the 
supply is by no means heavy the movement appears to 
be tree. Values are steady. Sales of cottonwood are 
being made at from $17.50 in large lots to $20 in small 
lots for firsts and seconds. White ash is firm with a 
sustained demand, selling at $35 for inch, $36 for 14- 
inch and $38 for 2-inch. Quite a little birch is being 
gathered in by the yard dealers and in view of the heavy 
consumption for furniture there is a prospect that prices 
will be materially improved before the advent of another 
season. Thick maple is steady, but the demand is not 
heavy, although it bids fair to show a decided gain soon. 

PAPI 


Minneapolis, Minn. Red oak continues in heavy de- 
mand at this market notwithstanding the large ship- 
ments from the southern lumber companies. Wisconsin 
red oak is still firm in price and the demand is greater 
than the supply. White oak is in fairly good demand 
with prices firm but without advancing tendency. Cull 
basswood is in particularly good demand at the present 
time from box manufacturers in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul and the market is gradually strengthening. Large 
sales have been reported during the past few weeks 
but there is still considerable stock in sight although 
it is largely in strong hands. Common and select 
grades of basswood are not in as good demand although 


the market is apparently firm. A better movement of 
elm is reported at this market during the past two 
weeks. Birch and maple continue dull and values are 
weak, 

PAPI 


St. Louis, Mo. A number of people who have 
recently made a tour of the southern producing coun- 
try report that the production of hardwoods is not as 
heavy as it was a month ago, though preparations are 
being made for a busy year during 1902. Southern 
woods for which there is the lightest demand are in 
good supply at first hands, but there is a great scarcity 
of all items most wanted. Oak mills are pretty well 
loaded up with quartered red, but there is little plain 
in either red or white on hand. Cottonwood mills have 
been running on short time or have been closed down 
entirely for a month or more, and are trying to dis- 
pose of accumulated stock, which is constantly being 
reduced. A number of gum mills have stopped cutting 
on 3x9 export stock, the accumulation of sap siding 
being too great, and the production cannot be handled. 
This stock is offered at ridiculously low prices and the 
production is still in excess of the consumption. 

Locally, the improvement reported during October 
holds, but no gains are being made. Several local 
wholesalers say that some large northern contracts for 
next year’s delivery are being offered, the evident desire 
being to take advantage of the present low prices, but 
there is not a great deal of this, nor are wholesalers 
anxious to accept such business until they know what 
will be the trend of affairs next spring. It is the gen- 
eral report that northern factories will end up the year 
with much less than normal stocks on hand. 

Local receipts continue to be very light. October 
receipts were less than those of any other month thus 
far this year, and there will be even a lighter move- 
ment during the present month, but’ the bulk of the 
lumber coming in is either on contract or has been 
ordered in by the mill representatives under the impres- 
sion that it is salable at this time. This makes the 
receipts of a higher class than they have been, and 
the market is practically free from unsold lumber, 
except such as is in pile in the wholesale yards. Local 
factories are still very busy, especially in the furniture 
lines, but only such lumber as is needed is being pur- 
chased. The chances for improvement in the situation 
during the next thirty days are remote and the main 
effort is to keep things as they are. 

The demand for upper grade quartered white oak is 
very fair for the season, but very little common is mov- 
ing. Sales of upper grade quartered red are improving, 
but common is still the dullest item on this market. 
In plain sawed stock, l-inch red easily leads, but is 
closely folicwed by the same thickness in white. There 
18 also some movement of 24-inch and thicker white, 
with an occasional call for red. Demand for special 
bill stock in oak is somewhat accelerated and a number 
of large orders for car stock are now being offered on 
the market. The demand for bridge plank and such 
material is rather light. Some satisfactory sales of 
ash have recently been made, but this stock is not yet 
at its best. Hickory in both lumber and wagon stock 
18 wanted by all of the dealers and the receipts are 
very light, this stock being hard to secure at first hands. 
Oak wagon stock also is wanted in large quantities. 
The demand for upper grade poplar squares is fully 
4s strong as it has been and the high basis of values 
18 easily maintained. Gum and cottonwood are about 
as last quoted, but the latter is beginning to tone up to 
Some extent. Elm, sycamore and maple are in very 
light receipt and few sales are reported. The price sit- 
vation has undergone no change since last report and 
none is expected within the near future. 
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New Orleans, La. Exporters of hardwoods can see 
No change in the situation. Not even the unprece- 
dented abundance of tonnage and the wonderfully low 
freight rates can boost up the movement to the other 


side, where the demand continues at a low water notch 
and prices are anything but satisfactory. Advices from 
the interior are still of a slightly better tone. There 
is no marked enhancement of values and no great 
increase in the volume of business, but the tone of the 
market is slowly getting stronger and manufacturers, 
after the long siege of dullness they have experienced, 
are ready to take comfort where, in more prosperous 
times, they would have found little room for self con- 
gratulation. 





New York City. Light stocks of almost everything 
is the condition here just now in hardwoods, with the 
demand good, although better outside of New York 
than within the city limits. Poplar and ash are both 
searce, with the latter in better call. Prices are firm 
on both quartered and plain oak, but the supply of 
the former is much larger than of the latter. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is a continuation of the better 
feeling in the hardwood trade and some white oak deal- 
ers now report that they can obtain $58 for best inch 
quartered and believe that the price will remain strong, 
for they do not find much surplus stock anywhere and 
they know that the east is using a great amount and 
not getting in any stock to hold. There is less talk of 
other woods, as oak has all along been the wood that 
dragged. It has not been hard to sell chestnut, cherry 
or birch this year and there is a continuation of the 
reports of demand for maple, though the price of maple 
is not strong. Saw mill men are peddling their maple 
occasionally as low as $16, although the jobbers’ sell- 
ing price here is usually $22. The rush in the furni- 
ture factories makes it easy to move such woods as 
they want, but it still appears that they are cutting up 
many substitutes for oak and are buying of the pro- 
ducer more than they used to buy. As a whole the 
hardwood trade is on the up turn with so much activity 
in all branches of the consumption that it is hard to 
see how the better conditions can fail to continue. 
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Boston, Mass. ‘The improvement which began a few 
weeks ago continues by easy stages and the change from 
ene week to another is comparatively slight. A per- 
spective of a month on the situation, however, shows 
quite a decided bettering of conditions from the whole- 
salers’ point of view. Quartered white oak is not mov- 
ing at a rate beyond the dreams of the visionary, neither 
is it quite in a doleful state, and there are increasing 
signs of life among the habitual consumers. The lum- 
ber brings in the neighborhood of $60 for southern 
stock, with perhaps $62 as a price for Indiana. Some 
are able to put out the stock at lower figures and make 
a profit, but the average buyer does not bolt badly on 
these figures. White ash is in fairly good request, with 
prices stationary and fairly strong. Ash does not par- 
take of the strength of some of its brother woods and 
salesmen report being met with quotations showing a 
temporary off tendency. ‘There seems to be plenty of 
it offering to supply all immediate demands and enough 
in sight to keep prices from soaring upward too fast, 
to say the least. Brown ash is a trifle easier, as new 
shipments are appearing, but without any softening of 
the price. Maple jogs on with about the usual steady 
consumption and a fairly satisfactory demand from week 
to week. The flooring men form a notable exception 
by their very determined attitude and the most diligent 
search fails to uncover any price cutting in this line. 
Elm, basswood and the other little used varieties are 
holding their own on comparatively light orders and 
show no change. Cherry would seem to be in lively 
demand, from its very scarcity. The higher priced and 
fancy varieties of hardwoods are in excellent condition, 
with producers bending all their energies to the accumu- 
lation of stock which does not accumulate. 
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Baltimore, Md. Oak prices are steady, with the 
quotations as follows: Firsts, 8 inches and upward, 1 
inch thick, $32 to $35; 14 to 2 inches, $36 to $38; 3 to 
4 inches thick, $40 to $42; common, $21 to $23; culls, 
$15 to $17. Quartered oak, firsts and seconds, 1l-inch, 
$55 to $65; thicker, $67 to $70. Walnut is firm and in 
strong request. Prices are given as follows: Boards 
and planks, firsts and seconds, $85 to $105; rejects, $42 
to $50; culls, $26 to $30. Ash reflects in the main the 
conditions in walnut. One to 5-inch, firsts and seconds, 
rough, is quoted at $42.50 to $55; culls, $20 to $25; bal- 
usters, $22 to $22.50; Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
$30 to $35. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. ‘Trade in the city is rather slow, most of 
the dealers having fair stocks and not wishing to pur- 
chase further supplies for the time being. Northern 
shippers of hemlock report an active demand and say 
they are getting prices fairly on the list. However, buy- 
ers of hemlock in Chicago say that they are able to pur- 
chase stock delivered by rail at from $11 to $11.50, al- 
though the latter quotation is not often heard of. Hem- 
lock is coming in freely by cargo and is still selling at from 
$9 to $10 for short and long respectively, the demand 
for long hemlock being much better than for short. 
Green hemlock and stock that is not of the best manu- 
facture is selling somewhat less than these quotations. 
Many of the stocks of hemlock at the several lake ports 
are said to be well or out, although there are still 
a few stocks not heavily encroached upon. 





New York City. As the mills are away behind on 
orders it seems only a question of time when the base 


price—still $14.50—will be advanced. Shipments direct 
from the saw now bring $15, but that is on account 
of the excess freight on green stock. 





Boston, Mass. There is a pronounced stiffening in 
the price of Pennsylvania hemlock, which presages a 
rise in price. The actual advance in figures is not gen- 
eral, but salesmen are able to put on a much more 
indifferent attitude, and this means as a rule a higher 
figure in the near future. Eastern hemlock is scarce 
at $14 to $14.50, and Pennsylvania at $16 to $16.50. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Hemlock is running from $16 to 
$18, with continued activity. Nothing has been done 
so far in the much talked of raise in prices, but it may 
come later on if the dealers can reach any agreement. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. The demand for poplar keeps up in fairly 
good volume, chiefly for firsts and seconds and squares, 
both of which items are scarce. The latter item is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to obtain in any dimensions. Stocks 
of squares are reported unusually low, very few good 
squares having been cut the past season. Common 
squares, however, are somewhat more plentiful. Prices 
range from $34 to $36 for firsts and seconds inch poplar. 
Squares bring in the neighborhood of $36 for the 
smaller sizes in firsts and seconds and*$25 to $26 for 
common. The lower grades of poplar are abundant and 
prices are rather weak, although demand has picked up 
to some extent recently. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Producers and jobbers still hold 
poplar very firm and are sure that there is not going 
to be any surplus this year, in spite of the confessed in- 
crease of production. All the mills that use poplar 
are eager to obtain it, so the present brisk movement 
promises to last right along if business generally shall 
continue healthy. There is nothing like a full stock 
of it here now and the amount does not promise to in- 
crease soon. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Brisk sales of poplar at 
firm prices are reported. Dealers find no difficulty in 
— about all the stock desired, notwithstanding the 
engthy period of heavy demand. Inquiries are being 
received in large numbers. 





Boston, Mass. Poplar continues a_ particularly 
strong factor in the Boston market, with plenty of 
buyers at $38 to $40 for all that is offered; $40 is fre- 
quently quoted as the market price, but there is, after 
all, not much stock sold at this figure, although all 
agree in placing this as an average value on good lum- 
ber at no very distant date. The lower grades in pop- 
lar sustain the brunt of whatever attack is made on 
prices, and sustain it well, higher rather than lower 
being the tendency. Squares are strong on a compara- 
tively light demand. 

Baltimore, Md. The demand keeps up well and prices 
remain strong. Firsts and seconds, 5-8 inch, bring $28 
to $30; l-inch, firsts and seconds, $33 to $35; thicker, 
$36 to $38; culls, $16 to $18; #-inch coffin stock, $26 
to $28; l-inch West Virginia, $28 to $31; §-inch, $26 
to $29; chair plank, $30 to $33; thicker, $33 to $35. 





Pacific Coast Woods. 


Tacoma, Wash, In all branches of the western 
Washington lumber trade the feeling seems to prevail 
that the coming season is going to be even more active 
and profitable than the past season. Cars are said to 
have been a little more plentiful during the past week, 
there is a healthy, active demand for most grades and 
manufacturers seem to be well contented. Inquiries are 
coming in right along, particularly for timbers, specifi- 
cations for 10,000,000 feet having been sent to this ter- 
ritory during the recent past. These consist of but 
three inquiries, one of which came from Pennsylvania 
for 3,000,000 feet of timbers, another from the Rock 
Island railway for 3,000,000 feet of stringers, and a 
third, noted in these columns last week, from the gov- 
ernment engineering department for 4,478,000 feet of 
timbers. Quotations on stringers are being made at 
about $9. Common and dimension are reported active 
and drop siding remains steady at $13 and in good de- 
mand. Prices on all stocks continue unchanged. Nei- 
ther the foreign nor California market shows any change 
over last week. Cargoes of the past week from Ta- 
coma have been light and consigned only to Honolulu 
and California points. Several cargoes are loading for 
Australia. The weather on Puget sound continues very 
fine, with little rain thus far. 








San Francisco, Cal., The coast trade in redwood 
still holds good and from present indications shipments 
will quite equal those of October, which were very 
large. Prices are firm and are likely to continue so. 
Domestic demand continues strong. Deliveries for the 
remainder of this year for off shore, the Pacific coast 
and the orient will be large, possibly larger than in any 
former year at this late season. Many firms report 
inability to fill their orders and have to refuse them. 
Every lumber port is now full of vessels according to its 
capacity, especially Humboldt bay, where on October 28 
there were thirty-one vessels engaged in the trade at 
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the wharves at Eureka, Arcata etc.; a few years ago 
there were perhaps two or three vessels loading there 
at one time. At South bay vessels have been obliged to 
wait several days for berths. The destinations of this 
lumber are all the principal ports of the coast, San 
Francisco bay especially, and foreign countries. Mexico 
in particular takes Humboldt redwood largely, Salinas 
Cruz being the objective point, although it is going to 
many other ports from Puerto Angel to Panama. Hum- 
boldt county shipments for October were 7,765,832 feet 
of lumber, 34,025,000 shingles, 1,715,500*shakes, 4,675 
doors, 3,000 posts, 2,028 feet of pickets, 1,580 bundles 
of moldings, 106 cords of bolts and 15 bundles of sash, 
nearly all to domestic ports. Mills are now getting $19 
a thousand for rough clear redwood for foreign ship- 
ment. an advance of $2 a thousand over the last three 








months. 
e 
Southern Pine. 
Chicago. ‘There is less of a falling off in the demand 


for yellow pine in this territory than might have been 
anticipated at this stage of the season, Dealers are still 
having a splendid call for all the items on the left hand 
side of the list, particularly in Indiana, Illinois and 
Ohio, and there is likewise a fair demand for dimension 
and yard stock in general through the retail districts in 
those states. Timbers are in good request and evidence 
a large amount of heavy construction. Railroad stock 
is in as strong demand as ever, especially ties and 
bridge timbers. Car material seems to be wanted badly 
in all directions, as a great many new cars are building 
and nearly all the railroads expect to continue adding 
to their equipment heavily during the winter. The 
Pennsylvania company has just decided to build 4,000 
more new freight cars, which will make a total addi- 
tion to that company’s equipment of 16,000 cars during 
the past year. 

Prices on all No. 1 stock are being firmly maintained, 
although No. 2 stock is being shaded considerably and 
in some instances is being sold a dollar or so under the 
recently lowered list. Prices on dimension and finishing 
lumber remain firm and practically all the mills, being 
well supplied with orders, have no incentive to make 
concessions. There is still a general complaint through- 
out the southwestern yellow pine district of a shortage 
of cars and it is not likely that this will be altered 
materially for several weeks, although in some districts 
a betterment is already noted in the car supply and 
shipments are proceeding with reasonable promptness. 
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St. Louis, Mo. The tone of the market is all that 
could be asked for; nearly every phase of the situation 
shows improvement over the conditions prevailing a 
few weeks ago, and this improvement seems to be per- 
manent. Everything indicates an excellent trade 
through the winter, the fact that retail stocks are low 
both east and west of the river tending to prove this. 
With the car situation as it is there is no doubt that 
as many orders will be received as can be shipped, 
which is now the case and has been for some weeks. 

Demand is excellent for small dimension, flooring, 
boards and finish in the territory tributary to this 
market and it is stated that sales of these items are 
increasing. No, 2 stock is still rather hard to move but 
the reduced prices made two weeks ago stimulated trade 
to some extent. Stocks of it at the mills are not 
increasing but there is still a surplus when compari- 
son is made with stocks of other items. Mills are suf- 
ficiently anxious to move it to give it preference over 
other shipments, and this, during this car shortage, 
means considerable in the way of delaying shipments of 
higher grade lumber. It is stated that the car situa- 
tion has grown no worse during the past week nor is it 
so bad as many thought it would be by this time, but 
the situation in this respect looks more hopeful than it 
has for some time. 

Those who cater to the special bill trade state that 
there has not been a time this year when there was more 
business being transacted. The mills are filled up with 
orders, timbers, factory flooring and railroad material 
are all in high favor and a rather high basis of values 
prevails. The greater part of this stock is going east 
and north but there is an abundance of local business 
in this line as a result of the large number of heavy 
structures going up. The local retail situation is better 
than it has been for several years and the calls for 
prompt. shipments of yellow pine demonstrate that 
stocks are not as large nor as well assorted as they 
should be to take care of heavy business. All of these 
retailers expéct a heavy business during the coming 
winter, as there is really more figuring being done than 
there was earlier in the season. 
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Kansas City, Mo. As far as can be learned the lead- 
ing wholesalers are following the November 1 list 
closely and those who are holding to it say they do not 
have to make reductions, as their mills are so crowded 
with orders that they can secure more trade than they 
are in a position to handle quickly without making any 
concessions to get it. There is no speculative buying 
of yellow pine being done. Dealers will not place orders 
for next vear’s business until after January 1, as the 
retail trade feels that when they need lumber for next 
year they can get it cheaper than at present. Those 
who are placing orders must have the stock quickly and 
place their orders with mills from which they have the 
best assurance of prompt shipment rather than with 
those which may make a concession to get the business, 
and the dealers are posted on the situation and know 
that the mills that are in shape to take care of rush busi- 





ness can get their prices for all the orders they need. 
Mill stocks are as badly broken as ever, or more so, 
and some items can hardly be secured in any quantity. 
The car situation is about the same as it has been for 
the past two or three weeks and is serious enough to 
cut down shipments materially, with the result’ that 
orders are coming in a little faster than they are being 
shipped and the mills are further behind than at the 
beginning of November. 
PPP PLL IS 

Norfolk, Va. Yellow pine shares the upward tend- 
ency of the market and is absorbed about as fast as it 
comes in. There is a good demand for small heart sizes 
in Jengths of from 16 to 32 feet. 
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New Orleans, La. Manufacturers are well pleased 
with the way things look. The only real trouble at 
the interior mills is in securing cars and filling orders 
when cars are secured, for stocks are badly broken. 
Prices are distinetly good, although the tendency to 
shade list on items on which the different mills are 
long prevails in individual cases and will doubtless 
continue to prevail. There is every reason to believe 


that business will hold on well for some weeks at 
least. The great volume of business is from the west, 


in which section it seems that yard stocks are smaller 
than they might be. 
eee 
Pensacola, Fla. The sawn timber market remains 
practically as last reported. The reduction of the stock 
at the several booms has not tended to advance prices 
further during the last week, probably for the reason 
that only small lots of stuff have been offered. While 
inquiries from foreign markets have picked up some 
in volume the prices have advanced very little. Several 
c. i. f. sales to Mediterranean ports are reported, the 
best of which were at 52s and one to the United King- 
dom at 49s. The late shipments of hewn have been 
of somewhat damaged stock and therefore the probable 
¢. i. f. price cannot well be obtained. Lumber has not 
followed timber proportionately in the late advances in 
price, the large stocks held at nearly all the mills 
cutting for export militating against the advance, Sev- 
eral inquiries in connection with the several shipments 
of late would indicate some activity in the lumber mar- 
ket at’ Rio Janeiro, 
eo eee 
New York City. Prices are very stiff at the recent 
advances and it is confidently stated that they will be 
more so by January 1. Reckoning from July 1, it is 
thought that prices will have advanced by January 1 
from $3 to $4 on, the larger sizes and $2 on the 12-inch 
and under, Flooring is in especially good ¢all. 
eee 
Philadelphia, Pa. The current demand for Georgia 
and Florida pine is inclined to be heavy, and this is 
likely to continue throughout the winter owing to the 
many building operations. Prices are generally satis- 
factory, with a tendency to go higher. 





North Carolina Pine. 





Norfolk, Va. Rough and dressed North Carolina 
pine are in good demand and those in position to guar- 
antee prompt shipment can ask an increase of from 
50 cents to $l a thousand. Box is moving in fair vol- 
ume and there is no accumulation of stock. The gen- 
eral mill report is to the effect that there is enough 
business ahead to keep them going for the next sixty 
days, and therefore they are not disposed to book fur- 
ther orders except at satisfactory prices. 

—_——eeoororor" 


Baltimore, Md. ‘The volume of movement continues 
to be of satisfactory proportions and gives promise of 
keeping up fairly well all the winter, while quotations 
are certainly as high at present as they have been for 
the past two months. Kiln dried flooring, 4-4, No. 1 
edge, is quoted at $17 to $18; No. 2, $15 to $16; air 
dried flooring, No. 1, $14 to $15; No. 2, $11 to $12; No. 
1 and 2 stocks, $3 and $4 more than edge; 10-inch 
rough, $11 to $12; 12-inch, $12 to $12.50; 4-4 edge box, 
$8 to $8.50; small joists, $9 to $10; large, $12 to $14; 
2-4 scantling, $9 to $10. 

PPP LPD LILI I SF 


New York City. The good inquiry continues and so 
does the short supply at the mills. In some cases the 
mills are months behind their orders on dressed stock. 
For the rough the call is not quite so urgent. Freights 
are quoted from $2.25 to $2.50. 

———ererrr 


Boston, Mass. North Carolina pine producers have 
again received telepathic messages and display a pro- 
nounced unanimity in the newer price lists which are 
appearing in the market. General advances of from 
50 cents to $1 seem to be the rule, and salesmen report 
that it has no discouraging effect upon the buyers. A 
splendid business is reported on all sides. In spite of 
large quantities of the lumber which are coming in 
from week to week there seems always room for another 
car at a good price.” Stocks do not accumulate and the 
consumption from the yards must be of good volume. 

a 


Cypress. 








St. Louis, Mo. Those handling exclusively Louisi- 
ana stock report a decided scarcity at sources of supply, 
and that the prices for this reason are on a very firm 





basis. Mississippi and Arkansas stock is moving in 
very fair volume at prices somewhat below the Louisi- 
ana list, and the majority of those buying at present 
confine their purchases to this class of stock. High 
grade thick stock is wanted and is hard to secure at 
first hands. Present shipments by the St. Louis yards 
are rather heavy but will hardly gain in volume during 
the rest of this season. 
PPD DDSI ISIS 

Kansas City, Mo. While there is a good demand 
considering the lateness of the season, orders from the 
yards are not flowing in as freely as they have been, 
Mills are getting more stock ahead and a better assort- 
ment, and shipments are better than they have been 
since the early spring season. While prices are firm, 
there have been some recent changes in the list. No. 2 
pickets have been advanced $1.50, while no change was 
made in No. 1. In shingles prices on some grades have 
advanced and on others have been reduced. Common 
lumber and cheap siding have undergone a reduction 
ranging from 50 cents to $1 a thousand. The regulation 
prices, however, are generally adhered to and the cypress 
market is strong. The scarcity of thick stuff continues 
and the demand is very active, especially from sash and 
door factories. Shipments of thick stuff are not satis- 
factory as to promptness of delivery. 

a ee 





Norfoik, Va. At no time is cypress an important 
factor in this market, but such of it as comes in is 
taken at a fair price. Shingles are scarce, with no sur- 
plus stock in sight. All offerings in this line are imme- 
diately taken at good prices, 

—orererorwOr 


New Orleans, La. ‘The volume @ business may be 
said to equal if not exceed that of the preceding week. 
Orders are well scattered and are arriving in large 
numbers, coming principally from the west and the 
extreme east. Texas, Indian Territory, Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory and Kansas have contributed largely to the 
amount of business received. Orders from this section 
are all for prompt shipment, and the way the mills 
are handling them seems to be giving satisfaction, as 
there are no complaints as to the stock being shipped 
and the time taken by the mills to handle the orders, 
and there are no cancellations whatever on account. of 
delays. Mills would be able to do much better than 
they are doing if the railroads would help them more 
in furnishing cars. Although there is hardly a car 
famine the mills are not getting as many cars as they 
want. The railroads are three or four days to a week 
behind in their car supplies to the mills. This is the 
only drawback at the present time and it is not antici- 
pated that it will last very long in this section of the 
country. The orders from the east are not calling for 
such prompt shipment ‘as the western orders. New 
York state is sending in a nice volume of business, 
mostly dressed lumber, however. Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey are also well to the front, but the states nearer 
home, such as Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, have reduced 
their demands. The mills, however, have all the orders 
that they can handle in a satisfactory way and have no 
complaints to make, nor do they feel the falling off of 
business from Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, because it is 
more than compensated by the increased business from 
the extreme east and the western territory. Prices are 
very firm. 

v—_—eeeaerornw" 

Chicago. With an increased quantity of dry stock 
available at the mills, the movement of cypress in this 
territory is inclined to be active, quite a number of in- 
quiries coming to the dealers here for interior finish, 
ceiling and tank lumber. However, there is considerable 
delay in getting orders shipped on account of the scar- 
city of cars. Cypress men are anticipating a good trade 
through the winter for everything from 1 to 4-inch. 
Prices are being maintained steadily on the list and are 
based on $34.75 for l-inch clear finish up to $41.25 ‘for 
24 and 38-inch tank stock. 

eee 


New York City. The drop in local demand has not 
affected the strong situation as far as prices of this 
stock are coneerned. Out of town inquiry and orders 
appear to make up for the delinquency here. There is 
a fairly good supply on hand, sufficient to meet all 
demands. 





eee 


Boston, Mass. (Good judges of the market predict 
a continuance of the present strong values, but advices 
from New York would seem to indicate that the mar- 
ket there is getting about all the stock now that 1s 
much needed and that there will soon be rest for the 
weary wholesaler who has been bothered to collect 
enough of the lumber to satisfy demands. Reports from 
the south indicate a large production of cypress, which 
should be reflected in this market. The impression 18 
that cypress is booked for a steady demand at the pres- 
ent figures, but that consumers are paying about all 
they can afford for this lumber and that values should 
remain steady. 





Baltimore, Md. Quotations have undergone no 
marked variation during the past week but appear to 
hold their own under the influence of a moderately act- 
ive inquiry. Boards, 8 inches and upward wide, 10 to 
20 feet long, are quoted at $30 to $32 for No. 1 and $27 
to $29 for No. 2; fencing,.1x6, $14 to $15; shingles, No. 
1 hearts, sawed, $7 to $7.50; saps, $5. 








Philadelphia, Pa. First and second boards are 
rather plentiful in stock, as there is practically no exit 
for them. All orders ean be readily filled and no 
change in prices is anticipated. 
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- Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. ‘lhe demand for shingles for im- 
mediate shipment continues active notwithstanding the 
cold weather during the past week. Retailers are appar- 
ently in need of stock and are willing to pay the highest 
market price for cars in transit. Stars are quoted at 
from $2.30 to $2.35 while Clears command from $2.75 
to $2.80. The lower figures are those at which future 
shipments can be made while the latter is the price 
demanded for cars in transit or on the tracks at Min- 
neapolis Transfer. Reports indicate that the car situa- 
tion on the roads leading to the west coast is improv- 
ing slightly and many shipments have been delayed to 
await higher values. As yet the betterment in the car 
situation seems not to have affected this market to any 
great extent and shingles still retain their firmness at 
the quoted figures. White cedar shingles remain firm 
at $2.60 f. o. b. Hermansville. 


—_—OeorOoror" 





Saginaw Valley. The shingle market in this valley 
and in fact all through eastern Michigan is active, with 
more shingles ordered than the dealers can find the 
goods to fill them with. Prices are as quoted last 
week. The car famine affects business to some extent. 

Oe ee 

Tacoma, Wash, Prices continue on a basis of $1.05 
for red cedar Stars and $1.80 and $1.85 for Clears, with 
a demand said to be fairly satisfactory. The question 
of rates is still the absorbing topic with shippers, who 
say that no positive assurances have yet been received 
from the transcontinental lines upon which to base 
prices. Certain large shippers state that intimations 
have been received that the advanced rate demanded by 
the connecting lines will not be maintained, although 
tariffs have been issued. 

—_—eee 

San Francisco, Cal., The situation is in excellent 
shape and the problem now before the trade is simply 
to supply the best material and to learn the wants of 
the different sections of the United States. October 
local conditions were good—in fact much better than 
for several preceding months—and the outlook for the 
present month is good also. There have been consider- 
able arrivals during the past week from coast ports. 

—ererre—re—nae—rr" 

Kansas City, Mo. Extra *A* red cedar shingles are 
being sold freely on a 60-cent rate at $2.46 and Clears 
at $2.93. There is practically no demand for shingles 
for mill shipment and dealers who are in the mar- 
ket are looking for cars in transit. Fall trade has cut 
down stocks to the minimum in many yards, with the 
result that there is a good demand for cars in transit 
and a demand which cannot be entirely supplied, as the 
car shortage on the coast has made shipments very slow 
into this territory. 

New Orleans, La. Shingles are in good demand, par- 
ticularly from Texas. None of the mills have much 
stocks, which is the general rule at this season of the 
year. The trade has been so evenly divided throughout 
the year that mill stocks have been kept down to a 
minimum. Prices of shingles are very firm. 

~~" 

Buffalo, N. Y. The report from the shingle trade 
is about as favorable to the seller as it could be. The 
only two questions asked by the shingle buyer now are 
“Have you got them?’ and “How soon can you ship 
them?” There is one perplexity. The lake lines are 
swamped with business and refuse to bring any more 
shingles. Some dealers with red cedars already at Du- 
luth will have to ship down by rail what they have 
there, which will take all the profit out of them and 
often more with it. So the supply for winter here will 
be limited and the price will be stiff. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. Demand shows a continued improvement. 
Pork barrels are now selling at $1, an advance of 5 
cents during the week. Lard tierces are quoted at 
$1.074 to $1.10 and some sales of oleo cases have been 
made at from $1.15 to $1.174. Tierce hoops are scarce 
and bring from $13 to $14. There are very few pork 
hoops coming in and these are sold at from $9 to $10. 
Coopers are indisposed to buy heavily on account of 
being fearful that the demand will not long continue. 
Receipts of all cooperage stock are being much delayed 
owing to the scarcity of cars. There is no change worthy 
of note in flour barrel stock, for which prices are steady. 





eee 
_ Minneapolis, Minn. The demand for cooperage stock 
In the open market is light and all reports indicate 
that but little business is being done. Owing to the 
Inactivity of several of the flour mills during the past 
two weeks the consumption of barrels has not been as 
large as was anticipated at this time. Quotations are 
not reliable on account of the dullness of the market 
but several handlers declare that the market is grad- 
ually strengthening and that they are not willing to 
take orders at figures which were quoted one month 
ago, The large shipments on contract to the local 
“oopers continue and this has had a depressing effect 

upon the tone of the local market. 

PPPS 
St. Louis, Mo. Trading has been fairly active dur- 
g the past week, there having been a fine demand for 
both tight and slack stock. Packers are buying more 
heavily than was the case a few weeks ago, which gives 
Considerable strength to the demand for lard and pork 
tierces. Tierce hoops have been very scarce on this 
market for several weeks and, while the supply has in- 


in 





creased of late, the demand is not satisfied. The heavy 
demand for barrels from the fruit and produce districts 
continues and good prices prevail. 

—_eeee" 

Norfolk, Va. Red oak staves are much wanted and 
the demand is expected to continue for some time. Re- 
ceipts of white oak staves have increased recently and 
there is also a perceptible decrease in their selling price. 





New Orleans, La. The cooperage strike was prac- 
tically settled today. An agreement was reached late 
this, Tuesday, afternoon by which the bosses and hand 
coopers agreed upon the scale of wages, and tomorrow 
the strikers in this line will go back to work. The 
three big cooperage concerns in which the machine coop- 
ers are interested, the Boston, Chickasaw and Louisiana, 
are still holding out against the demand of the union, 
and there seems little likelihood that the machine coopers 
will win out as seasily as have their associates. How- 
ever, all hands would welcome an amicable agreement, 
and an adjustment of the point at issue is not unlikely. 
When everything is put on a working basis again the 
market will reach something like a normal condition. 
Just now values are a trifle unsettled, but prices are not 
as high as might have been expected. 

-—~— eee 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is not much life in the cooper- 
age trade and all prices are rather slack except that of 
slack hoops, which have been too scarce lately to partake 
of the general dullness. ‘This is offset by the failure 
of the apple crop, which makes it hard to sell second 
class stock. There is a good output of flour, so that 
the mills are taking more than their usual proportion 
of barrels, but this is not enough to keep the city barrel 
shops very busy, especially as there is always a tendency 
to overstock the market and keep prices low. Following 
are slack quotations, hoops being a trifle advanced: 
First class dry elm flour barrel staves, $7.25 to $7.50; 
basswood headings 54 to 54 cents; coiled hoops, $7.75 
to $8 for 6-foot; $7.25 to $7.50 for 54-foot. 





WANTED-—FIRST CLASS HEAD SAWYER. 
And all around mill man. Must understand quarter sawing 
HARRY L. ABBOTT, 784 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED—TRAVELING MAN 
To sell hardwood lumber on the road, by one of the largest 
hardwood yards located in St. Louis. 
Address “M. M. 3,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BY CHR. MUELLER & SONS, 
Davenport, Iowa, twelve or fifteen Al millwrights, with 
tools. J. W. Brown, superintendent of construction. Apply 
- “7, or by letter. Work to be completed on or before 
April 1. 


WANTED—A PRACTICAL MILL MAN. 

In wood and iron, to make repairs during the ensuing 
winter, run and operate band mills next season, and who 
understands the manufacture of white pine lumber, lath, 
shingles and pickets; state age, experience, habits, and 
wages expected. 

Address “L. L. 5,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TRAVELING SALESMAN. 
To sell oak lumber, on commission ; good material and low 
price. E. P. EWART, 1021 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED-—CYPRESS INSPECTOR. 
Must be temperate and well recommended. Address, stat- 
ing salary expected. 
THE ATLANTIC LUMBER CO., Jacksonville, Fla. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED MILL MAN 
To take charge of planing mill in Louisiana. Must be good 
mechanic, sober, and have good references. 
Address “LL. L. 9," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—WHITE PINE SALESMAN 
By old established concern, to cover Pittsburg and adjacent 
territory. Must be able to command trade, and to the right 
man we will pay a good salary. None but good men need 
apply. State experience, and send references. 
Address “K. K, 6,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


























WANTED—WHITE PINE SALESMAN 
By old established concern to cover the coal regions of 
Tennsylvania, tributary to Scranton. Must be a man of 
experience, who can command trade. To the right man we 
will pay a good salary. State experience, and send refer- 
ences. None but good men need apply. 

dress “K. K. 56,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - - - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - . - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - . 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisemen(;. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


| Wanted: Employees 


WANTED-EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
To represent a Philadelphia house in Pittsburg for white 
pine, hemlock, oak and yellow pine. State reference, salary 
expected and experience. 

Address “M. M. 7,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER. 
We want a bookkeeper and stenographer and general office 
man familiar with the yellow pine business in the south. 
ddress “M. M. 12,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED—FOREMAN 
That is an experience@millwright. Inclose recommendations 
and state salary wanted. Address 
THE MARBURY LUMBER CO., Marbury, Ala. 


WANTED-LADY STENOGRAPHER. 
And assistant bookkeeper who has had experience in sash and 
door business. Address in own handwriting and state salary 
expected. P.O. BOX 250, Toledo, Ohio. 


WANTED-MANAGERS. 

Half a dozen first class managers for retail country yards 
in Kansas and Oklahoma, anywhere between the ages of 25 
and 45; none but men of experience and first class habits 
need apply ; furnish references with application. 

Address “M. M. 9,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
For eastern territory in white pine, yellow pine and hemlock, 
to represent a Philadelphia house. State reference, salary 
expected and experience. 

Address “M. M. 6,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SHIPPING CLERK 
At yellow pine saw mill cutting 125,000 feet per day. Must 
be sober, industrious and thoroughly familiar with yellow 
pine grades. Address ‘T.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED-—SAW MILL ENGINEER, 
Corliss engines, and machinist; experienced; state wages, 
time could come; South Carolina plant. 
Address “BOILER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
To represent wholesale sash and door house in southern 
Wisconsin. Live man with experience in the line desired. 
Apply, giving age, references etc., to 

“M. M. 23,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























CIRCULAR FILERS IN FROZEN TIMBER 
Will have no hot or crooked running saws if saws are ham- 
mered to my gauge and instructions. Sent prepaid on trial. 
No previous experience necessary. Your first saw a perfect 
running saw. J. H. MINER, Lumberton, Miss. 


WANTED—ROTARY SAWYER, 
Steam feed. Inclose copy of recommendations, Plant runs 
year round. Address H. 8S. BUCKMAN, Buckman, N. Mex. 


SALESMEN WANTED. ; 
Attractive side line; no samples; to salesmen or buyers 
reaching shippers of any kind of freight in carload lots; lib- 
eral commission. 
FREIGHTPAYERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
146 Broadway, N. Y. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER. 

A thoroughly competent man familiar with the retail busi- 
ness in an active retail yard in Michigan, handling 8 million 
feet annually; only first class man need apply and who can 
systematize work ; nolary $900 first year. Address 

“ACTIVE BUSINESS,” care of Kicanrcan LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED. 

An all round planing mill machine man, able to operate 
all machines in small pans mill. Also first class bench 
carpenters. Only workers and reliable men need apply. 
Good wages and stance, caprermnens. Address 

J. W. LOGAN & SONS, Parnassus, Pa. 


WANTED-—AN ASSISTANT BOOKKEEPER. 
Must be strictly up to date and thoroughly acquainted 
with lumber business. Permanent position. 
Address “T. Z.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


. WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
experienced In the Texas trade to sell white pine gash, 
doors and blinds for Chicago house. . 
Address “H. H. 9,” care of AMBpRICAN LUMBERMAN, 
DOOR SHOP HELP. 
We want five experienced door, sash and blind men. None 
but experienced men wanted. Write, stating age, wages 
expected and where formerly employed. 
THD CYPRESS LUMBER CO., Apalachicola, Fla. 


WANTED—SASH AND DOOR MAN. 

Position open January 1 next for an experienced and thor- 
oughly posted sash and door man, competent to manage the 
order and billing departments, handle credits, conduct gen- 
eral office correspondence etc. Must have experience in whole- 
sale sash and door business, be a good correspondent, gen- 
erally, capable, energetic and progressive. It is useless for 
any but a man experienced in the sash and door business, 
and of unquestionable reliability, to ore! 

H . N. ROBERTS COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa. 




















| Wanted:Employment | 


WANTED-—POSITION BY AN ENGINEER. 
Young man, strictly sober, experienced with large steam 
plants, good technical education, best references; Pacific 
slope preferred. Address 
“M. M. 8,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








POSITION WANTEDO AS YARD MANAGER. 
Young man who has been engaged in the retail lumber busi- 
ness in the middle west for the past ten years wishes position 
as yard manager, preferably in “blind” yard, with working 
interest. Habits good. 
Address “M. M. 5,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A PLEASURE. 
By using the Lumberman’s Actuary you make your work 
easy and pleasant. Ask for sample pages. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


WANTED-—POSITION FILING BAND MILL 
By up to date filer. Strictly sober. 
Address “M. M. 1,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 











WANTED-—ESTIMATOR. 

First class man with general experience to take position 
January 1 with wholesale sash and door manufacturer. None 
but competent man need apply. Give experience, salary re- 
quired in applying. Address 

“M. M. 22,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—POSITION 
By practical mill mechanic with many years’ experience as 
foreman and filer in large mills; capable of taking entire 
charge of cutting part of plant; high class references fur- 
nished. Address 
“MECHANIC,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, _ 
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WANTED-—POSITION BY BAND SAWYER, 
Thoroughly competent and reliable. Six years’ experience on 
fast modern machines capable of keeping up machine. 

Address “BAND SAWYER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—POSITION BY A NO. | BAND FILER 
Single or double cut. West or south preferred. Very best 
references ; can furnish first class sawyer. 

Address M. E. ALLEN, Amery, Polk Cc 0., Wis. 


WANTED POSITION 
By competent woods foreman. Hardwood preferred. 
years’ experience; best of references. 

Address “M. M. 20,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—POSITION AS STENOGRAPHER 

By young man experienced in lumber business; understands 


bookkeeping. Re fe rences. 
Address “Pia may 


EXPERT BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE ‘MAN 
Wants position with wholesale or retail lumber firm; retail 
preferred ; experienced. 


Sixteen 


care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Address “M. M. 24,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAWYER 
In the south. Can furnish reference from last employer. 
Address M. M. 27,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of a retail yard by young man of 26; speaks German and 
American; two years’ experience as manager; No. 1 refer- 
ence. Address 

“NEBRASKA 12,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED 
By aed ee class pleas mill man. 
. FARLEY, 1701 Central Ave., 


WANTED-—POSITION 
In sales department or as manager of mill cutting hemlock 


and hardwoods. Address 
“M. M. 26,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND OR GANG FILER. 
Vhoroughly competent to take care of double or single 


mill. Best of references, 
Address . H. 64,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WANTED-POSITION. 

A thorough and practical lumberman with 20 years’ ex- 
perience in the manufacture and sale of yellow pine; position 
us Manager or superintendent of saw mill plant; at present 
manager of a large longleaf yellow pine plant, tram roads 
etc. in ‘’exas; desires to secure service in Arkansas or Louisi- 
ana. Best ot references aosneal 

Address “L. L. 4,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
By man with twenty years’ experience in lumber business 
from stump to pile. srefer logging end of business. Ad- 
dress all correspondence to 
J. A. LUNNEY, Abingdon, Va. 


SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Either band or rotary; 1U years’ gry? ; State wages. 
Address UX 34, Varmers, Ky. 








WANTED POSITION 
By first class band sawyer; single or double cutter; can come 
at once; best of references. 
Address “L. L. 14,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 

And ad. mun; age 45; sober, competent and experienced ; 
studied with Lewis, adv. specialist, hiladelphia, 

Address — “DKAN,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED- POSITION 
With some good concern. Understand tumber business, in- 
cluding gradiug; also am a practical double entry bookkeeper, 
Want vliice position. Will ve generally useful, Laking charge 
of correspondence and its detail work, or anything Lbat will 
advance the interest of principals. Large experience and 
best of references. bouds ag necessary. 
Address “KK, K. 2,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


- WANTED- POSITION 
By practical estimatur ou mill work; familiar with plans 
aud detaiis; accurate and reliable; or as factory detuiles, 
desiguer aud Dill = cutter; 18 years’ experience; steady 
and suber, Address “‘b’, H. A, care vt AMBKIVAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED— ‘POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Can give gued references and come at once. Prefer svuth, 
Aduress i,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBHRMAN, 


" WANTED—TO MANAGE RETAIL YARD. 

Shats wicudraw from partuersuip tim Jan. 1. Am Man- 
ager of present Drm, Guing ilumver, coal and coutracting 
bDusimess. Waul sale position Lluor salary. Best references. 
‘duke estimates from piaus, 

Address “J. J. 16," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—POSITION AS FOREMAN 
Of a retuu yard. Have 1% yeurs’ experience. Can furnish 


the best uf reLerences. 
___ Address “bp. W. EF.” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








- WANTED— POSITION AS BAND SAWYER. 


Best of relerence, 
WwW. 8: COPPECK, Crandull, Tenn. 





WANTED-—BY A “THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
lumperman in all branches vf Lhe business [rom Lhe tree tO 
the consumer @ pusiliou as general manager of a manufac- 
turing plaut Or us superinuteudent of the manufacture, sale, 
luspectivL and shippiug departments; good reference; south 
preferred. Address 

“McW., care of AMBHRICAN LUMBERMAN,. 








WANTED-—A PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN 
With 2v years’ experience in the manufacture and sale of 
lumber, aud for several years past in entire charge of a 
45,000,000 plant,’ “‘uding oltice, saies and railroad property, 
desires simular p  ..on with a first class Pacitic coast firm. 
resent contrac. expires Jan, Ist, and can be renewed, but 
for personal reasons a change is desired. 
Audress “G. G. 15,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





" WANTED— POSITION AS CIRCULAR SAWYER. 
Can furnish we I recommendations; also position as setter. 
Address i. 4,” care of AMERICAN LUMBBERMAN, 


WANTED— —POSITION. AS BAND SAW ‘FILER 
By a practical mill man who is also millwright; desires to 
eugage with company who can give steady employment. 
Aadress “MiLL MAN,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
in want of traveling salesmen, apply to 

JNO. OXENFORD, 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Sales- 
men, Indianapolis, Ind. 











WANTED—EMPLOYMENT. 

When in want of band, circular, gang, shingle and lath saw 
filers, sawyers, setters, edgermen, engineers, millwrights, ma- 
chinists, blacksmiths and mill foremen, correspond with the 
North Western Mill Men’s Skilled Labor Association. 

Address P. J. BOGIE, Washburn, Wis. 


 Wanled:-Tinber=finber Lands 


WESTERN TIMBER LANDS WANTED. 
Well located timber lands in Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. Large or small tracts. Give full particulars, 
D. B. BERNARD, P. O. Box 722, Erie, Pa. 


WANTED—-WHITE ae TIMBER LAND 
of —— growth or stumpage of 
dress “KY. J. 42,’ care 7 a LUMBERMAN, 














| Wanted-Logging?y Equipment | 


WANTED—RAILS. 
Light sections, suitable for relaying. 
TEMPLETON, KENLY & CO., LTD., 





The Rookery. Chicago. 





WANTED. 
About twenty broad gauge lumber cars, 2%-inch axles and 
22-inch wheels, with frames or without. State age, condition 
and price. Address ‘“L. L. 3,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





Wanted:fumberShingles| 


WANTED 1X4 INCH OR WIDER 
4, 5, 6, 8 and 10 ft., short yellow pine, No. 1 common and 
better, rough or dressed two sides, 27-32-inch, for immediate 
shipment, delivered on Chicago freight rates. We can no 
doubt take the accumulation of this stock of your mill. 
Address ‘M. M. 4,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
ROCK ELM WANTED. 
75,000 feet 8x12-in., 14 and 16 ft., sound, merchantable. 
25,000 feet 1 to 3 in. thick, 30 to 40 ft. long 
THE BRADL K Y COMPANY, Hamilton, Ont. 
EVERY RETAILER 
Should have a copy of the Lumberman’s Actuary, which gives 
the feet in all stock sizes from 1 to 1,000 pieces and the 
amount at prices from $1 to $50 a thousand of any quantity 
from 1 to 26,000 feet—results ready for use. Cut-in index. 
The Actuary also contains many tables that are of special 
value to the retailer. Thousands of these books in use. 
Third edition now ready. Price: Cloth bound copies, $2.50; 
leather, $3. For sale by 
AMERICAN LUMBE RMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 











WANTED-— Locust ‘BOLTS. 

We want to hear from parties who could furnish consider- 
able quantities of black locust timber, large or small in size; 
or of locations where same could be secured, 

Cc. F. BESANCON, i, Detroit, Mich. 
- WANTED-— FOR SPOT CASH. 
1-in. to 4-in. dry bright and stained poplar sap 
H. M. SUSSWEIN & CO., No. 1 Madison ‘ave, "New York. 


WANTED-—-WHITE OAK LUMBER. 
50 carloads 5-4x7-inch, 12, 14 and 16-foot 1st and 2d plain. 
Name price f. 0. b. New Orleans. Inspect at mill and pay 
cash. Address “BE XPORT, ” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WE ARE CASH BUYERS 
Of hardwood, hemlock, white pine and norway lumber, shin- 
gles, lath, posts and poles 
BELDING-HALL MFG. CO., Belding, Mich. 
WANTED-50, 000 PIECES 
Best white oak cut 24x3%x21% inches, dry or green. 
JOHN EBERT, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED-—TO TRADE FOR LUMBER OR TIMBER. 
We have two cottages and three eight-room dwelling houses 
containing all the modern conveniences. All rented at a profit- 
able figure. We will trade for tro V4 sending yellow 
pine timber, paying the difference, if an ash. 
Address J. W. MACKEMER L UMBIR. CO, Peoria, Ill. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash. Quartered and plain sawed red and white oak, 
peplar, ash, walnut and hickory. Send list of your stock. 
KF, R. CRANE & CO., Chicago, III. 


WANTED-—FOR SPOT CASH. 
All kinds of hardwood lumber. Write for our latest price 
list and book containing inspection rules and log scale. 
GEO. E. WHITE & CO., Lake and Elizabeth Sts., Chicago. 


WANTED—-WALNUT DRY OR GREEN. 

We are cash buyers for good lots of walnut lumber, 1 to 4 
inches thick, 1lsts and 2ds, clear walnut balusters and 
squares 1%4x1% to 6x6 inches thick, 12 inches and up long. 
Specification of sizes furnished on application.. 

Address . O. BOX 1569, New York City, N. Y. 


[ WanedSeeond and Machinery ] 


WANTED—ONE SECOND HAND BAND SAW MILL 
Complete, including boilers, — and all necessary ma- 
chinery. Must be in good repa 
CaMP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Franklin, Virginia. 
WANTED-—TO PURCHASE MACHINE SHOP, «o 
Planer, lathe and drill ; must be in first class condition. Ad- 
dress, giving full description and lowest cash price, also loca- 
tion, C. J. CARTER, Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED-— A GOOD | PORTABLE TIE MILL 
With cut off saw suitable for sawing cedar ties from large 
sticks; or would let job sawing to owner of such a mill. 

R. P. HOLIHAN, Millersburg, Mich. 


WANTED-SECOND HAND CYCLONE. 
For collecting dust, shavings etc. Quote age, condition, 
size and price 
THO WOOLWORTH & COWLES CO., Columbus, Ky. 


WANTED—A PLANING MILL 
Outfit, consisting of the following machines: One 6x14 
double cylinder matcher; one 12-inch inside moulder; one 
rip saw and re-saw. Also one timber machine. Machinery 
must be in first class condition and ready to be put up and 
run at once. Answer, naming best price on all of the above 
machines, GLOBE LUMBER 

302 New Egiland Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


WHY NOT? 
If you experience dull times— 
If you have something to sell— 
If you have a bargain to give— 
If you have something you want to get rid of— 
If you want to do something worthy of an enterprising 
man— 












































ADVERTISH IN 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED. 

Six (6) miles of good rela aying rails, 45 to 60 Ibs., also one 
logging locomotive, 35 to 40 tons, standard gauge; prefer a 
Shay geared locomotive. ae 

. COOK SONS, Cooksburg, Pa. 


[ Wanted-BusinessOpporfuniies | 


WANTED-—SAW AND PLANING MILL 
To run on shares for a while with the privilege of buying, 
with plenty of long or short leaf pine timber land. 
WM. C. CASWELL, Wakefield, R. 1. 


WANTED. 

A practical, successful box and furniture manufacturer who 
is looking for a place to locate. We have the power, build- 
ings, location and plenty of poplar, white pine, oak ete. to 
draw from. Willing to take stock in the business provided 
we can find a man familiar with the business, with means 
ete. No better location could be found. 

Address “M. M. 15,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 


WANTED GOOD LOCATION 
Tor shingle and saw mill; 10 years’ run; custom sawing. 
Address BOX 375, Dolgeville, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 


ARE YOU 
A user of our books, which save lumbermen time, labor, worry 
and money? If not, you can have a set of sample pages free. 
Send for them. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


WHITE PINE SALESMAN 
Ilaving an old established car trade, about 350 cars per 
annum, in New York, New Jersey and metropolitan district 
included, will be open for a first class connection in white 
pine early in 1902, Largely dressed lumber sold. 
ddress “X. T.,’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 























WANTED-CORRESPONDENCE 
With a man of means who will invest in the wholesale yellow 
pine lumber business; have had eight years’ experience in 
manufacturing, buying and selling. Can show a line of 
business, with a fair amount of capital back of it, that will 
pay a handsome profit. 
Address “M. M. 25,” care of AMERICAN LUMBE RMAN. 


WANTED-TO BUY ‘TIMBER LANDS, 
Pine and oak, on commission. Can buy 100,000 acres in 
Louisiana. Address “LAND,” Selma P. O., La. 


WANTED—PLANING MILL. 

Splendid opportunity for practical man to build and oper- 
ate planing mill in one of the best cities in Michigan; plenty 
of work at good “«< Address 

M. C.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SMALL MILL FOR FIVE YEARS 
To cut 20 M feet per day, cypress and yellow pine, in neigh- 
borhood of Alexandria, La. Mill to operate at once. 

Address “L. L. 10,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—PURCHASE A RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In a town of about 15,000 population. Will pay cash for the 
right kind of a proposition. 

ddress “Z.," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. — 

WANT TO BUY PART OR ENTIRE INTEREST 

In retail coal and Jumber yard in northern part of Illinois or 
Indiana. Give full particulars. 

Address “J. J. 15,’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SOMETHING TO MANUFACTURE 
In the line of a machine or furniture etc. Can do all kinds 
of planing mill work; also small iron work. Address 

L. B. SNODGRASS & SON, Dalton, Ohio. 


[ Wanted=Miscellaneous | 


WANTED—FAVORABLE LOCATION 
For obtaining steady supply of good hickory and ash logs. 
Would also consider buying pint suitable for manufactur- 
ing small dimension stock. 
Address “K. K. 3,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—50,000 PINE DOORS 
Mortised through No. 3 and No. 4 qualities, usual stock sizes, 
for shipment during the next 12 months. Reply, with prices, 
“KY. F. 7," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. _ 
































SEND YOUR TELEGRAMS 
For gnome! St. Paul, Winona, La Crosse, Dubuque, Du- 
luth, Superior and West ‘Superior over the North American 
telegraph lines gn your local Postal Telegraph office. 
Cc. M. LOR ING, Pres. H. A. TU TLE, Supt. 


(or SaleTiinber «Timber Lands 


TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE. 


I have for sale at a bargain about 35,000 acres of pine land 
in Oregon. I also have for sale pine including long leaf pin 
in the South. Ce coal lands. 1. 

§. A. KEAN, 132 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill, 


WANTED—TO SELL 20,000 ACRES 4 

Georgia yellow _ timber. Will cut four to five thousan 
per acre. Must © before January N 
Address “Y. oT MBER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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